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PREFACE. 


What  is  a  Saga  ?  A  Saga  is  a  story,  or  telling  iu  prose, 
sometimes  mixed  with  verse,  Tliere  are  many  kinds  of 
Sagas,  of  all  degrees  of  truth.  There  are  the  mythical 
Sagas,  in  which  the  'wondrous  deeds  of  heroes  of  old  time, 
half  gods  and  half  men,  as  Siguid  and  R^nar,  are  told  as 
they  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Northern  race.  Then  there  are  Sagas  recount- 
ing the  history  of  the  kings  of  Norway  and  other  coun- 
tries, of  the  great  line  of  Orkney  Jarls,  and  of  the  chiefs 
who  ruled  in  Faroe.  These  are  all  more  or  less  tnist- 
worthy,  and,  in  general,  far  worthier  of  helief  than  much 
that  passes  for  the  early  history  of  other  races.  Again, 
there  are  S^as  relating  to  Iceland,  narrating  the  lives,  and 
feuds,  and  ends  of  mighty  chiefs,  the  heads  of  the  great 
families  which  dwelt  in  this  or  that  district  of  the  island. 
These  were  told  by  men  who  lived  on  the  very  spot,  and 
told  with  a  luinut^uess  and  exactness,  as  to  time  and 
place,  that  will  bear  the  strictest  examination.     Such  a 
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Saga  is  that  of  Njal,  which  we  now  lay  before  our  readers 
in  an  English  garb.  Of  all  the  Sagas  relating  to  Iceland, 
this  tr^c  story  bears  away  the  palm  for  tnithfulness 
and  beauty.  To  use  the  words  of  one  well  qualified  to 
judge,  it  is,  aa  compared  with  all  simUar  compositions, 
as  gold  to  brass.*  Like  all  the  Sagas  which  relate  to 
the  same  period  of  Icelandic  story,  Njalaf  was  not  written 
down  till  about  100  years  after  the  events  which  are 
described  in  it  had  happened.  In  the  meantime,  it  was 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  told  from  Althing  to 
Althing,  at  Spring  Thing,  and  Autumn  Leet,  at  all 
great  gatherings  of  the  people,  and  over  many  a  fireside, 
on  sea  strand  or  river  bank,  or  up  among  the  dales  and 
hills,  by  men  who  had  learnt  the  sad  etory  of  Njal'a 
fate,  and  who  could  tell  of  Gunnar's  peerlessness  and 
Hallgerda's  infamy,  of  Beigthora's  helpfulness,  of  Skarp- 
hedinn's  hastiness,  of  Flosi's  foul  deed,  and  Kari's  stem 
revenge.  We  may  be  sure  that  as  soon  aa  each  event 
recorded  in  the  Saga  occurred,  it  was  told  and  talked 
about  as  matter  of  history,  and  when  at  last  the  whole 
story  was  unfolded  and  took  shape,  and  centred  round 

•  Qut5brandT  Vigfdsson. 

t  This  word  in  inTenled  like  Lftsd^la,  Gretla,  and  others,  to 
escape  lie  repetition  of  the  word  Saga,  after  that  of  the  person  or 
place  to  which  the  etorj  belongs.  It  combines  the  idea  of  the 
subject  and  the  telling  in  one  word. 
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Njal,  that  it  was  handed  down  from  father  to  bob,  as 
truthfully  and  faithfully  as  could  ever  be  the  case 
with  any  public  or  notorious  matter  in  local  hiBtoiy. 
But  it  is  not  on  Njala  alone  that  we  have  to  rely  for 
our  evidence  of  ita  genuineness.  There  are  many 
other  Sagas  relating  to  the  same  period,  and  handed 
down  in  like  manner,  in  which  the  actors  in  our 
Saga  are  incidentally  mentioned  by  name,  and  in  which 
the  deeds  recorded  of  them  are  corroborated.  They  are 
mentioned  also  in  songs  and  Annals,  the  latter  being 
the  earliest  written  records  which  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  island,  while  the  former  were  more  easily 
remembered,  from  the  construction  of  the  verse.  Much 
passes  for  history  in  other  lauds  on  far  shghter  grounds, 
and  many  a  story  in  Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  or  even  in 
Clarendon  or  Hume,  is  believed  on  evidence  not  one- 
tenth  part  so  trustworthy  as  that  which  supports  the 
nairatives  of  these  Icelandic  story-tellers  of  the  eleventh 
century.  That  with  occurrences  of  undoubted  truth, 
and  minute  particularity  as  to  time  and  place,  as  to 
dates  and  distance,  are  intermingled  wild  superstitions 
on  several  occasions,  will  startle  no  reader  of  the  smallest 
judgment  Ml  ages,  our  own  not  excepted,  have  their 
superstitious,  and  to  suppose  that  a  story  told  in  the 
eleventh   century, — when   phantoms,   and   ghosts,   and 
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wraitlis,  were  iiiiijlicitly  ItelieveJ  hi,  aiid  wlien  dreams, 
and  warnings,  and  tokens,  were  part  of  every  man's 
creed, — shoidd  be  wanting  in  these  marks  of  genuine- 
ness, is  simply  to  require  that  one  great  proof  of  its 
tmtlifulncss  sliould  be  wanting,  and  tliat,  in  order  to  suit 
the  spirit  of  our  age,  it  should  lack  something  which 
was  part  and  parcel  of  jwDpular  Inslief  in  the  age  to  which 
it  belonged.  To  a  thoughtful  mind,  therefore,  such  stories 
as  that  of  Swan's  witchcraft,  Giinnar's  song  in  his 
cairn,  the  "Wolf's  ride  before  the  Burning,  Flosi's  dream, 
the  signs  and  tokens  before  Brian's  battle,  and  even 
Njal's  weird  foresight,  on  which  the  whole  story  hangs, 
will  be  rq^rded  as  proofs  rather  for  than  against  its 
genuineness.* 

But  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  story  never  loses  in 
telling,  and  so  we  may  expect  it  must  have  been  with 
this  story.  For  the  facts  which  the  Saga-teller  related 
he  was  bound  to  follow  the  narrations  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  and  if  he  8wer\-ed  to  or  fro  in 

*  Many  porticulam  mentiontd  in  the  Saga  as  wonderful  are 
110  H'ondtrB  to  ua.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Gnnnar'e  bill,  when  we 
are  told  that  it  giivii  out  a  strange  winnd  bufore  great  events,  tliis 
probably  only  meana  that  the  shaft  on  which  it  was  moiuiteJ 
was  of  some  hard  ringing  wood  unknown  in  the  north.  It  was  a 
foreign  weapon,  and  if  the  xhaft  were  of  lance  wood,  the  sounds 
it  gave  out  when  brandished  or  shaken  would  be  accinmted  for 
at  once  without  a  miracle. 
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this  respect,  public  opinion  and  iiotoriuus  fame  was 
there  to  check  and  contradict  liim,*  But  the  way  in 
which  he  told  the  facts  was  his  own,  and  thus  it 
comes  that  some  Sagas  are  better  told  than  others, 
as  the  feeling  and  power  of  the  narrator  were  above 
those  of  others.  To  tell  a  story  truthfully,  was  what 
was  looked  for  from  all  men  in  those  days ;  but 
to  tell  it  properly  and  gracefully,  and  so  to  clothe 
the  facts  in  fitting  diction,  was  given  to  few,  and  of  those 
few  the  Saga  teller  who  first  threw  Njala  into  its  present 
sltape,  was  one  of  the  first  and  foremost 

•  There  can  be  no  Uoubt  that  it  was  consi<ieiviI  a  grave 
offence  to  public  moralitj  to  tell  a  Saga  UDtnithfully.  Rcxpcut 
to  friends  and  enemies  alike,  when  they  were  dead  and  gone, 
demanded  that  the  histories  of  their  lives,  and  eapecially  of  their 
last  moments,  should  be  told  as  the  events  hail  actually  hap]ieneil. 
Our  own  Saga  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this,  and  shows  at 
the  same  time  how  a  Saga  naturally  arose  out  of  great  events. 
When  King  Sigtrygg  was  Earl  Sigurd's  gmwt  at  Yule,  and 
Flosi  and  the  other  Burners  were  about  the  Eurl's  cmul,  the 
Irish  king  wished  to  h<;ar  the  story  of  the  Burning,  and  Gnnnar 
Iambi's  son  was  put  forward  to  t«U  it  at  the  feast  on  Christnias 
day.  It  only  added  to  Eari's  grudge  against  him  to  hear  Gunnar 
tell  the  story  with  such  a  false  leaniuf,',  when  he  gave  it  out  that 
Skaiphedinn  had  wept  for  fear  of  the  fire,  and  the  vengeance 
which  so  speedily  overtook  the  false  teller  was  looked  upon  an 
just  retribution.  But  when  Fhisi  took  u])  the  slory,  he  told  ii 
fairly  and  jiwtly  for  butli  sides,  "  and  theitfr)rc,"  wijh  the  SafjTi, 
"  what  he  said  wan  believwl." 
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With  tlie  cliange  of  faith  and  conversion  of  the  Ice- 
landers to  Christianity,  writing,  and  the  materials  for 
writing,  first  came  into  the  land,  about  the  year  1000. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  earlier  or  Bunic  alphabet,  which 
existed  in  heathen  times,  was  ever  used  for  any  other 
purposes  than  those  of  simple  monumental  inscriptions, 
or  of  short  legends  on  weapons  or  sacrificial  vessels,  or 
horns  and  drinking  cups.  But  with  the  Boman  alphabet 
came  not  only  a  readier  means  of  expressing  thought, 
but  also  a  class  of  men  who  were  wont  thus  to  express 
themselves.  While  the  open  nature  of  the  Northman's 
life  called  upon  him  for  words  rather  than  writing,  and 
even  in  trials,  rather  for  oral  than  written  testimony ; 
whUe  the  heathen  priest's  memory  was  burdened  with  a 
few  solemn  forms  of  oaths  taken  in  the  temples,  and 
some  short  prayers  and  toasts  recited  and  uttered  at 
sacrifices  and  feasts,  the  Christian  monk,  with  his  mass 
book  and  ritual,  was  thrown,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
services,  and  by  solitude  of  his  cell,  into  fellowship  with 
letters,  and  taught  to  express  himself  by  writing  rather 
than  by  speech.  Thus,  during  the  whole  of  the  eleventh 
centuiy,  two  separate  systems  of  teaching  existed  in  Ice- 
land. Oral  teaching,  as  regarded  the  traditions  and 
history  of  the  country  by  the  mouths  of  the  Saga-tellers ; 
and  ^Tittcn  teaching  in   the   services  performed  on 
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SuDdays  and  Saints'  days  by  the  Christian  eccleaias- 
tics — the  one  spealdng  and  the  other  reading  what 
they  wished  the  community  to  learn.  Under  this 
system  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  bear  that  the  earliest 
fragments  of  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
that  century  are  portions  of  ecclesiastical  legends  and 
lives  of  Saints,  which  the  clei^  had  composed  in  the 
Icelandic  language  for  the  edification  of  their  flocks. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  what  may 
be  termed  a  national  love  of  letters  arose  iu  Iceland, 
and  the  Boman  character,  hitherto  employed  only  as 
the  vehicle  for  priestly  instruction,  was  extended  to  a 
wider  field.  The  poetical  literature  of  the  north  was 
collected  into  one  volume  by  Saemund  the  learned, 
who  died  in  the  year  1133.  Then,  too,  it  was  that  the 
attention  of  An  the  learned  (bom  1067,  died  1148) 
was  turned  towards  employing  Bomau  writing  with 
a  view  towards  preserving  by  means  of  that  alphabet 
the  history  of  bis  forefathers.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
first  sketch  and  outline  arose  of  what  we  now  know 
as  Landnama,  a  volume  that  contains  the  account  of 
the  colonization  of  the  island.  The  first  step  taken, 
others  soon  followed  in  Ari's  footsteps.  Saga  after  Saga 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  before  the  year  1200  it  is 
reckoned  that  all  the  pieces  of  that  kind  of  composition 
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whicli  relate  to  the  histoiy  of  loelaudei-s  previous  to 
the  introductioii  of  Christianity  had  passed  from  the  oml 
into  the  written  shape*  Of  all  those  Sagas,  none  were  so 
interestii^  as  Njal,  whether  aa  regarded  the  length  of  the 
story,  the  number  and  rank  of  the  chiefs  who  appeared 
in  it  as  actors,  and  the  graphic  way  in  which  the  tragic 
t-ale  was  told.  As  a  rounded  whole,  in  which  eacli  part 
is  finely  and  beautifully  polished,  in  which  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  story  are  kept  in  perfect  balance  and 
counterpoise,  in  which  each  person  who  appears  is  left 
free  to  speak  in  a  way  which  stamps  him  with  a 
character  of  his  own,  while  all  unite  in  working  towards 
a  common  end,  no  Saga  had  such  claims  on  public 
attention  aa  Njala,  and  it  is  certain  none  would  sooner 
have  been  committed  to  writing.  The  latest  period, 
therefore,  that  we  can  assign  as  the  date  at  which  our 
Saga  was  moulded  into  its  present  shape  is  the  year 
1200.  The  perfect  MSS.  which  exist  aie  indeed  of 
the  thirteenth   century,  but  there  are  fragments   still 

*  It  is  puaitively  stated  iu  Sturliinga,  L  107,  that  all  the 
Sngaa  of  that  date  were  written  Jowii  before  the  iWtb  of  Bishop 
Braiidr,  who  iliud  in  the  year  1201.  Compare  GuSbrandr  Vig- 
fiiswon,  Siifti  til  Scig.  Isl,  II,  100,  where,  liy  a  miB]irint,  the  refe- 
rence to  Sturliinga  is  wrongly  given  as  II.  17.  It  should  either 
be  liy  vol.  and  page,  I.  107,  as  above,  or  by  j^iart  and  chapt4:r, 
ii.  38.  An  the  ]>niMig<;  is  >'ery  important,  it  i«  worth  while  to 
I'orrtct  the  misprint. 
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existing  of  others  of  an  earlier  date.  When  we  reflect 
that  not  only  Njala  was  reduced  to  writing  at  that  period, 
but  veiy  many  other  Sagas  also,  some  of  which  have 
perished,  though  a  great  mass  of  them  still  remain,  we 
shall  be  astonished  at  the  industry  displayed  by  the 
Icelandic  scribes  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  we  may 
fairly  challenge  any  other  nation  of  Europe  in  that  cen- 
tury to  show  a  like  store  of  vernacular  literature,* 

•  The  fiJlowing  very  sensible  remarks  are  translated  from 
the  Icelandic  Prefece  to  Egila  Saga  Reykjavik,  1 856  . — "  We  may 
Kiy  the  same  of  Ibis,  as  of  all  the  host  Sagas  relating  to  Iceland, 
that  their  authors  never  wilfully  t«ll  imtrutha  ;  thuy  write  down 
the  Saga  just  as  it  had  taken  shape,  little  by  little,  and  just  as 
they  believe  that  all  had  happened.  Where,  for  instance,  the 
strength  or  daring  of  any  man  are  plainly  overdrawn,  the  reason  of 
this  is,  not  that  the  authors  had  any  wiab  to  ejiaggemte  on 
those  points,  but  rather  because  they  had  heani  the  story  told  so, 
and  had  made  up  their  minds  that  so  it  must  have  been.  Tlie 
some  may  be  said  of  the  supetstilious  and  contradictions  which 
occur  in  the  Sagaa.  They  show  no  wilful  purpose  to  tell  untruths, 
but  simply  are  proofs  of  the  beliefs  and  turn  of  thought  of  men 
in  the  age  when  the  Sagos  were  reduced  t«  writing.  But  though 
the  Icelandic  Saga-writers  followed  oral  tradition,  they  may  never- 
theless be  rightly  called  authors.  The  choice  of  wonls  and  style, 
the  whole  hue  of  the  story  and  handling  of  the  subject,  aii; 
their  work.  Had  any  other  man,  for  example,  put  Njal'a  Saga 
into  shape  than  he  who  actiudly  undertook  that  task,  then  the 
Saga  would  have  been  quite  another  thing  than  it  really  is.  It 
was  granted  to  few  to  clothe  that  story  in  so  fair  a  garb.  The 
writers  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  would  therefore  have  hail  every 
right  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  Sagas  which  they  threw  into 
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The  way  in  which  the  Saga  throws  light  on  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  Icelanders,  and  in  which  those 
customa  and  manners  in  their  turn  illustrate  the  Saga, 
have  been  worked  out  in  the  Introduction  and  Appendix, 
not  hy  any  means  as  fully  as  the  subject  deserves,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  guide  the  reader  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  a  strange  state  of  society  along  what 
he  would  otherwise  find  a  darksome  path.  In  this  place 
it  will  suffice  if  we  say  something  of  the  translation 
itself.  It  has  been  purposely  made  aa  literal  as  the 
idioms  of  the  two  languages  would  permit  In  the 
renderings  of  the  songs  indeed  a  little  more  licence  has 
been  taken,  but  even  these  will  be  found  by  any  one 
who  is  able  to  compare  them  with  the  original  to  be 
very  faithfuL*     The  duty   of  a   translator  is  not  to 

abape ;  the  only  pity  Ib  tbat  so  few  of  them  did  ao  ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  we  know,  surely,  neither  who  composed  such  anil  such  a 
Saga,  nor  when  it  was  thrown  into  its  present  shape.  1  only 
wish  that  Icelanders  had  begvm,  like  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
by  writiiig  theii  names  on  the  first  line  of  their  book,  and  bo  given 
it  out  that  they  were  its  authors.  Then,  perhaps,  other  peoples 
would  not  have  wrongfidly  taken  theb  works  to  themselves." 

*  It  will  be  seen,  that  in  most  cases  the  names  of  places 
throughout  the  Saga  have  been  turned  into  English,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  "  Eithend "  for  "  LiSarendi,"  end  "  Bergthors- 
knoll"  for  "  Bergthorshvfil"  The  translator  adopted  this  course  . 
t«  soften  the  mggedness  of  the  original  names  for  the  English 
reader,  but  in  every  case  the  Icelandic  name,  with  its  English 
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convey  the  sense  of  bis  original  in  such  a  way  that 
the  idioms  and  wording  of  one  tongue  are  saci-ificed  to 
those  of  the  othet,  but  to  find  out  the  words  and 
idioms  of  his  own  language  which  answer  most  fully 
and  fairly  to  those  of  the  language  fttjni  which  he 
is  translating,  and  so  to  make  the  one  as  perfect  a 
reflection  as  is  possible  of  the  forms  and  thoughts  of 
the  other.  From  such  a  point  of  view  a  translation 
becomes  a  labour  of  love  indeed,  but  it  is  also  a  work 
of  time  and  toil  It  was  in  the  year  1843  that  the 
translator  first  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  Njala  into 
English,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Saga  was 
rendering,  will  be  found  in  the  maps.  The  sumaioeB  and  nick- 
names have  also  been  turned  into  English,  an  attempt  which  has 
not  a  little  increaaed  the  toil  of  translation.  Great  allowance  must 
be  inade  for  these  renderings,  a»  those  nicknames  often  arose  out 
of  ciicuuutancea  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Of  some, 
audi  as  "  Thorgeir  Craggeir,"  and  "  Thorkel  foulmouth,"  the  Saga 
itself  explains  the  origin.  In  a  state  of  society  where  so  many  men 
bore  the  same  name,  any  cilrcunistance  or  event  in  a  man's  life,  as 
well  OS  any  peculiarity  in  form  or  feature,  or  in  tamper  and  turn 
of  mind,  gave  rise  to  a  surname  or  nickname,  which  clung  to  him 
through  life  as  a  distinguiBhing  mark.  The  Poet  Office  in  the 
United  SlAtes  is  said  to  give  persons  in  the  same  district,  with 
Bimilar  names,  an  initial  of  identification,  which  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Icelandic  nickname,  thus  : — "  John  P  Smith,'' — 
"  John  Q  SmitL"  As  a  general  rule  the  tnmalator  has  withstood 
the  temptation  to  use  old  English  words.  "Busk"  and  "bouu" 
he  pleads  guilty  to,  because  both  still  linger  in  the  language 
understood  by  few.     "  Busk"  i"  a  reflective  formed  from  "  at  biia 
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actually  translated  iu  that  year.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  there  are  some  things  which,  begun  in  youth, 
must  wait  for  their  completion  till  middle  age ;  and 
though  the  work  has  never  been  wholly  laid  aside,  it 
has  been  translated  and  retranslated,  in  some  cases 
many  times  over,  in  the  intervening  space.  Even  now, 
alter  all  that  has  been  done  to  make  the  rendering 
faithful,  the  translator  lays  it  witli  dread  before  the 
public,  not  because  he  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  beauty 
of  his  original,  but  because  he  is  in  despair,  lest  any 
shortcomings  of  his  own  should  mar  the  noble  features 
of  the  mast«rpiece  which  it  has  been  his  care  to  copy. 
Indeed,  on  looking  back  over  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
between  the  conception  of  the  design  and  its  fulfilment, 
the  writer  is  more  and  more  astonished  at  his  own  rasb- 

Bik"  "to  get  onestif  ready,"  anil  "Ikjuii"  is  tlit  past  participle  of 
the  octive  form  "biia,  bninii,"  to  get  ready.  Wlien  the  liaulur  in 
Old  Balkds  eays— 

"Bnak  je,  busk  ye, 
lij  bonoj,  bonny,  men," 

He  calls  on  his  folluwcrs  tu  equip  themselves ;  when  they  ore 
thus  equipped  they  nre  "  Ixiiul"  A  bride  "  busks"  herself  for 
the  bridal ;  when  she  is  drewed  she  is  "  boun."  In  old  times  a 
ship  was  "  busked"  for  ft  voyage  ;  wlieu  she  was  fitted  and  ready 
for  sea  she  was  "  boun" — whence  come  our  outward  "  boimd"  and 
homeward  "Iximid."  Tliese  with  "rc-dcs"  for  coHnwls  or  plans 
are  almost  the  only  words  in  tlic  translation  which  are  not  still 
in  evcry.day  use. 
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ness  in  praposing  to  undertake  such  a  task,  with  tlie 
means  then  at  his  commanA  There  was  a  printed 
text  indeed,  but  one  very  full  of  literal  errors.  There 
was  no  dictionary  of  the  language,  and  no  reliable 
work  on  the  Law,  which  fills  so  large  a  part  of  the 
Saga.  Since  ISIS,  matters  have  happily  changed,  in 
some  of  these  respects  ;  the  text  still  remains  the  same 
text,  carelessly  printed  from  good  MSS.;  and  a  new 
edition,  announced  as  forthcoming  for  several  years, 
still  remains  to  come  forth.  But  the  dictionary  of 
the  language,  the  materials  for  which  were  collected  with 
so  much  toil  and  skill  for  many  years  by  the  lamented 
Richard  Cleasby,  who  died  just  as  he  was  reducing  them 
to  shape — that  dictionary  which  was  hastily  finished 
after  his  death  by  the  generosity  of  his  family,  which 
was  transferred  by  them  to  the  translatflr  for  publica- 
tion in  £ngland,  and  which  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to-  be  laid  before  the  world,  has 
been  the  greatest  help  in  the  translation.  In  many  of 
the  darkest  mysteries  of  the  law,  the  critical  genius 
of  Maurer  has  held  out  a  safe  and  certain  guide,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  the  constant  intercourse  and 
communication  which  the  translator  has  maintained 
with  Icelandic  scholars,  of  whom  it  may  be  here 
permitted  to  name  his  old  friend  Grimur  Thomsen,  and 
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his  new  friend  GuSbmndr  Vigfiissoii,  have  enabled  him 
to  throw  light  on  many  points  of  Icelandic  topography, 
as  well  as  on  the  life,  law,  and  customs  of  the  early 
Icelanders.  Much  undoubtedly  stiU  remains  to  be  done, 
even  by  Icelanders  themselves,  for  the  early  history  of 
their  country.  There  are  many  customs  still  to  be 
explained,  many  riddles  of  social  life  solved,  many 
knotty  points  of  law  unravelled,  but  so  far  as  knowledge 
on  any  point  was  to  be  obtained  the  translator  has  sought 
for  it,  and  if  it  were  not  to  be  found,  at  least  done  his 
best  to  find  it 

In  conclusion,  this  preface  must  not  end  without  a 
word  of  acknowledgment  as  to  the  help  which  the  tiuna- 
lator  has  received  from  the  publishers  of  the  work, 
Messrs.  Edmonston  and  Douglas,  who  have  spared 
no  expense  or  pains  to  lay  Njal  before  the  world  in 
a  beautiful  and  becoming  shape.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  index,  a  work  of  no  little  toil,  has  been  entirely 
prepared  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said,  whether  the  translation,  as  a  transla- 
tion, he  good  or  bad,  no  work  has  seen  the  light 
of  lato  years  in  this  country  with  a  better  index.  The 
maps  and  plans  have  been  engraved  with  great  care 
and  skill  by  Mr.  Bartholomew ;  the  lirst  from  the 
excellent  map  of  Iceland  based  on  the  trigonometrical 
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survey  undertaken  by  the  Danish  government  ;  the 
last,  so  far  as  the  old  Icelandic  Hall  is  concerned, 
from  the  beautiful  designs  of  SigutCr  GuSmnndson, 
artist  of  Reykjavik,  who  is  a  living  proof  that  the  skill 
of  hand  which  adorned  the  Hall  at  Hjai^rholt  in  the 
tenth  century,  still  exists  in  Iceland  at  the  present  day, 
and  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Sf^as  has  en- 
abled him  to  restore  the  dwellings  of  his  forefathers. 
The  plans  of  the  Thingfield  are  chiefly  from  a  sketch 
kindly  furnished  by  Captain  Forbes,  E-N^  whose  book  on 
Iceland  only  makes  the  reader  wish  that  the  author 
had  spent  more  time  on  the  island.  Mr.  Metoalfe,  RD., 
who  spent  some  months  in  Iceland  during  the  present 
year,  has  famished  some  valuable  topographical  infor- 
mation. The  sketch  for  the  cover  is  from  the  hand  of 
Mr.  James  Drummond,  K.S.A.,  who  has  combined  the 
chief  weapons  mentioned  in  our  Saga,  Giumai's  bill, 
Skarphedinn's  axe,  and  Kari's  sword,  all  bound  together 
with  one  of  the  great  silver  rings  found  in  some  Viking's 
hoard  in  Orkney,  into  a  most  beautiful  design.  To  each 
and  all  of  these  the  translator  wishes  to  return  his 
best  thanks  for  that  ready  help  which  now  enables 
him  to  send  Njal  out  into  the  world  with  a  smiling  face.* 

*  The  following  is  the  title  of  the  original : — "  Sagan  af 
Nj4U  porgeiiByni  ok  eonum  hons  etera-  Utgefiu  efter  gaumlum 
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It  was  a  fostei-fiithei's  duty,  in  old  tiiiies,  to  reiir 
ftnd  clierisli  the  child  which  he  liad  taken  fmin  the  anus 
of  its  natiiml  parents,  his  superioi-s  in  rank.  And  so 
may  this  work,  which  tlie  translator  has  taken  from  the 
house  of  Icelandic  scholai's,  his  masters  in  knowledge, 
and  which  he  haa  reared  and  fostered  so  many  years 
under  an  English  roof,  go  forth  and  fight  the  battle  of 
life  for  itself,  and  win  fresh  fame  for  those  who  gave  it 
birth.  It  will  be  reward  enough  for  him  who  has  first 
clothed  it  in  an  English  dress  if  hb  foster-child  adds 
another  leaf  to  that  evergreen  wreath  of  glory  which 
crowns  the  brows  of  Iceland's  ancient  worthies. 

Broad  Sahctdart, 

Chratmat  Eve,  1860. 

Bkinubokum,  meS  Konunglegu  1e^,  ok  prentuS  1  Kaupmaima- 
IiauftiAriS  1772af  JohannRtiaolphThieW  "  The  S«ga  of  Njil 
TboTgeir's  son  and  his  soas,  ete,^'  edited  from  old  MS.  with  Royal 
licence,  and  printed  in  Copenhajjcn  in  tlie  year  1772  by  Jolin 
Rudolph  ThieU,"  In  the  year  1809  appeared  "  NjWs  Saga, 
Hjatoria  Njoli  et  Filiorum  Latine  reddita,  cum  adjectA  cbronologiii, 
variis  textus  Islandici  lectionibus,  earunique  crisi,  nin;  non  glos- 
pjirio  et  indice  renim  et  locorura.  Sumtib\is  Petri  Friderici 
Suhmiiet  LegatiArna-MagiiBoani,  HavnijBAiinoM.D.CCCix.  Literia 
Tyiwgrapbi  JohanniB  Rodolphi  Thiele."  Tlie  various  readings, 
the  notes,  and  tlie  versions  of  the  songs  in  this  Latin  translation, 
are  particularly  good,  but  the  new  edition  of  tlie  Icelandic  te»t, 
BO  long  promised  by  Konmd  Gfslamin,  is  much  needed. 
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INTRODUC.TTON. 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 


Let  us  begin  with  the  heginning.  Iceland  is  &ii  island 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Arctic 
Circle ;  just  on  the  vei^  of  the  domain  of  the  old  giants 
Frost  and  Snow,  who  lay  their  icy  hands  on  one  or  two 
outlying  capes  and  headlands.  It  stretches  from  63°  24' 
to  66°  SO'  N.  lat,  and  from  13°  15'  to  24°  40'  W.  long. 
It  contains  more  than  40,000  square  miles,  and  is  thus 
considerably  larger  than  Ireland,  the  area  of  which  we 
know  to  be  32,511  square  miles.  Let  ua  suppose  that 
we  are  nearing  the  island  after  the  usual  passage,  and 
that  we  have  made  the  land  off  DjThi51aey,  or  Portland, 
on  the  south-west  We  have  then  before  us  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast,  backed  by  huge  Jokals  or  ice  mountains, 
down  frY>m  whose  flanks  mighty  glaciers  stride  to  the 
sea,  which  is  fed  by  them  with  fearful  torrents.  As 
we  run  along  the  land  we  have  the  Vestmanna  Eyjar, 
the  Westmen's  or  Irishmen's  Isles,  on  our  lee,  and  are 
nearly  off  the  month  of  Markarflj6t  (Markfleet),  which 
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ii  PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

sweeps  to  the  iiiaiu  Ly  many  mouths,  the  eastmost  of 
which  runs  sharp  under  the  spurs  of  Eyjafell.  Here  the 
features  of  the  land  change.  The  mountains  cease,  and 
the  coast  trends  away  west  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  irre- 
gular bay,  tlie  westernmost  point  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  bold  volcanic  promontory  which  runs  down  from 
Amesthing  through  Gullbringsaysla,  till  it  juts  into  the 
sea  at  Beykjaness.  We  have  now  a  vast  alluvial  plain 
before  us,  which  stretches  away  to  the  west  further  than 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  runs  up  into  the  heart  of  the 
island,  first  as  a  dead  flat,  then  as  a  swelling,  rolling, 
upland  plain,  and  at  last  is  broken  into  dales  leading  up 
to  the  feUs,  or  mountain  plateau,  which  fill  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Hekla  "  the  Cloak"  blocks  up  the  back- 
ground, and  in  the  middle  distance  rise  the  three  peaks 
of  Thrfliymfngr, "  Threecomer,"  as  famous  in  our  Saga 
OS  Eildon  HiU  in  Scottish  story.  Within  sight  of  the 
breakers  which  dash  along  the  beach,  stands  a  knoll  or 
elevation,  close  to  the  midstream  of  Markfleet  It  is 
almost  the  only  bit  of  rising  ground  on  the  whole  plain, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  Berg- 
thoisknoll,  the  abode  of  Njal,  the  hero  of  our  story. 

Now,  still  sailing  west,  we  double  the  headlands  of 
Beykjaness  and  Skagi,  and  are  in  the  noble  Faxafirth.  On 
our  right  is  Keykiavi'k,  and  forty  miles  before  us,  right 
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across  tlie  firth,  ia  SiuefeU  (Siiowfell),  that  mighty  mass 
of  ice,  rising  more  than  4700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea — a  moimtain  which  so  many  have  wished  to  climb, 
-while  so  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  In  the  midst 
of  Faxafirth  opens  Boi^rfirth,  surrounded  by  a  fruitful 
region,  famous  for  having  been  the  abode  of  Egil  Skalla- 
grim's  son  aud  other  great  men.  Beyond  OudverCamess 
we  are  in  BreiCiljdrBr  (Broadfirtb),  the  deepest,  as  Faxa- 
firth  is  the  widest,  of  all  the  Iceland  firths,  which,  run- 
ning deep  into  the  land,  throws  off  to  the  east  an  arm 
called  Hvammsfirth,  on  the  shores  of  which  many  fruitful 
dales  open.  This  is  the  Dale  Country,  a  district  famous 
in  Icelandic  story,  and  which  the  reader  must  bear  well 
in  mind.  The  main  anu  of  Broadfirth  runs  straight 
on  till  it  ends  in  Gilsfirth.  On  the  eastern  shore  of 
this  mighty  inlet,  just  before  Hvammsfirth  branches  off 
from  it,  stands  Helgafell,  a  very  sacred  spot  in  tlie 
annals  of  the  land,  but  to  us  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the 
abode  of  Snorri  the  priest,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
in  our  Saga.  Leaving  the  Broadfirth,  with  its  many 
lesser  firths  and  islands,  we  shape  our  course  north- 
west, run  through  the  race  off  Ldtran-ost,  and  pass  in 
rapid  succession  the  West  Firths.  On  the  shores  of  one 
of  these,  at  Hawkdale  in  I!)3frAfirth,  lived  Gfsli  Sdr's 
son,  a  man  of  noble  nature,  the  liest'skald  perhaps  that 
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the  island  ever  bred,  and  famous  for  his  adventures  as 
an  outlavr.  Now  for  a  while  ou^course  ia  north  till  we 
turn  Horn,  the  North  Cape.  Here  we  almost  touch 
the  Arctic  Circla  Now  our  course  is  south-east,  as  we 
run  along  the  coast  into  Strandaifliii  and  Hihiafl6i, 
where  the  water  so  eata  into  the  land  at  Bitruiirth  as 
nearly  to  join  Gilsfirth  at  the  top  of  Broadfirth  on  the 
west  and  so  to  make  the  north-west  district  of  the  laud, 
which  we  have  just  sailed  round,  an  island  of  itself. 
Doubling  anotlier  bluff-headed  cape,  we  open  the  Skaga- 
firth  and  sight  Drangey,  the  Drongs,  famous  for  Grettir 
the  strong,  the  greatest  of  all  Icelandic  outlaws,  and  his 
ia.te ;  and  so  sailing  east  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
famous  districts  in  Iceland,  the  great  island  firth,  Eyja- 
firth.  Well  up  the  firth,  on  the  western  shore,  lay  Modm- 
vale  (MoCruvellir),  the  abode  of  Gudmund  the  powerful, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Iceland's  chiefs,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  in  our  story.  Next  we  come  to  Skjalfandi 
the  "  quaking,  trembling"  sheet  of  water,  and  Axefirth. 
Sounding  the  wild  headland  of  Rifstangi,  where  we  are 
fairly  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  skim  across  Thistle- 
firth,  and  doubling  Langanes,  Longness,  we  steer  south- 
east for  Weaponfirth  and  the  districts  watered  by  the 
two  great  Joknl  rivers,  Jokulsdalewater  and  Lagarfleet, 
Now  we  run  past  the  East  Firths,  which  extend  from 
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Seydisfirth  to  Homfirth,  and  pass  luaay  places  mentioned 
in  our  Sags.  Next  we  reach  the  narrow  strip  of  fore- 
shore, over  which  tower  the  hideous  wastes  of  the  Vatna 
Joku],one  peak  of  which,  the  Ortefa  Jtikul,  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  island,  rising  to  more  than  6400  feet ; 
and  now  we  sight  Ingolf 's  HofSi,  Ingolf 's  Head,  the  first 
land  made  by  the  first  settler  from  Norway,  which 
juts  out  from  an  iron-hound  coast,  and  has  had  a  bad 
name,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  mauy  wrecks  which 
have  happened  underneath  or  near  it  A  few  miles  up 
the  country  jost  above  it  is  SwinefeD,  the  abode  of  Floai, 
a  man  whom  we  shall  soon  know  well.  Further  south- 
west along  the  coast  are  the  great  sands  of  Skeidara 
and  the  district  of  MeSaUand,  Middleland,  once  so 
fair,  but  wasted  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  the 
fearful  eruptions  of  the  Skapta  Jokul.  Above  Middle- 
land  is  SitSa  "  the  Side,"  a  strip  of  hillside  country  famous 
for  the  virtues  of  Hall  of  the  Sida  Now  we  near  the 
stupendous  crags  of  HofSabrekka,  Headbrink,  where 
the  mountains  almost  stride  into  the  main ;  and  a  few 
miles  more  bring  us  back  to  Dyrhiiiaey,  or  Portland, 
whence  we  b^an  our  voyt^  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
shew  that  the  heart  of  the  island  is  an  elevated  plateau  out 
of  which  have  risen  peaks  and  blocks,  bluffs  and  needles, 
such  as  Baula,aiid  Blafell  and  Eldboi^,  together  with  great 
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layers  aud  riJgcs  of  lava,  at  the  bidding  of  the  volcauic 
fire  which  works  so  wildly  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Out  of  those  regions,  alternately  the  prey  of  fire  and 
firost,  issue  many  streams,  which  vary  in  depth  and  bulk, 
as  rains  Call  or  snow  melts.  The  chief  of  these  for  length 
and  size  are  the  Thurso  (Pj<^rsa)  and  Markfleet  (Markar- 
fljdt),  in  the  south-west.  The  two  Whitewaters  (Hvita), 
one  of  wliich  runs  inte  the  sea  in  the  south-west  at  Eyrar, 
the  other  further  west  in  Borgarfirth,  In  the  north, 
the  chief  streams  are  the  Blandwater  (BlMidd),  which 
runs  into  Hunafirth ;  Quakewater  (Skjalfaudafljiit)  which 
runs  into  Skjalfandi  Bay  ;  and  Jokul-water  wluch  runs 
into  Axefirth.  In  the  north-east,  two  great  streams  run 
down,  side  by  side,  from  the  northern  face  of  the  mighty 
Vatna  Jokul,  the  Lagarflect  and  Jokulsdale-water, 
They  both  fall  into  the  sea  at  HeraSsfldi  On  the  south- 
east coast,  the  courae  of  the  rivers  is  shorter,  but  they 
are  the  worst  of  all  to  cross,  fed  as  they  are  by  tlie  im- 
mense glaciers  which  lie  close  behind  them,  and  rushing 
to  the  sea  with  a  quick  fall  and  straight  course.  The  worst 
of  all  these  streams  is  said  to  be  the  FuUlajk,  or  Jokul- 
water,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  Solheim  andSkogar, 
and  drains  the  Myrdal  JiiktU,  one  of  the  ravines  of  which, 
Kotlugja,  has  been  during  the  last  summer  (1860)  the 
scene  of  the  latest  eruption  of  volcanic  fire  in  Iceland. 
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Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  physical  features  of 
Iceland.  If  we  look  at  the  early  history  of  the  island  we 
shall  find  that  it  had  been  visited  long  before  the  Not- 
wegian  eearpovers  ever  sought  its  shores.  Already  in 
the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  well 
known  to  a  class  of  men  who  have  left  their  traces  iri 
almost  every  one  of  the  outlying  islands  of  the  west. 
These  were  the  Culdee  anchorites,  who  sought  those 
solitudes  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  religious 
exercises,  a  class  not  likely  to  spread,  since  they 
were  no  lovers  of  women,  but  who  left  traces  behind 
them  in  their  cells  and  church  furniture  which  were 
Tec<^ised  by  the  early  Icelanders  themselves  as 
having  been  the  handiwork  of  Christian  men.  But 
besides  these  Icelandic  traditions  we  have  positive 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Dicuilus,  an  Irish  monk,  who,  in 
the  year  825,  wrote  a  work,  De  MensuiA  Orbia,  relates 
that  at  least  thirty  years  before  be  had  seen  and  spoken 
with  several  monks  who  had  visited  the  island  of  Thile, 
as  they  called  it  Besides  other  particulars,  the  story  is 
accompanied  with  a  calculation  of  the  duration  of  the 
seasons  and  the  length  of  the  days  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  which   sliows  clearly  that  Iceland,  and   Iceland 
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alone,  could  have  been  the  island  visited  by  these 
anchorites.* 

The  common  name  for  all  these  anchorites  among 
the  Northmen  was  Papar,  Under  this  name  we  find 
them  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 
in  Iceland,  and  to  this  day  the  name  "  Papey,"  in  all 
those  localities,  denotes  the  fact  that  the  same  pious 
monks  who  had  followed  St.  Columba  to  lona,  and  who 
bad  filled  the  cells  at  Enhallow,  and  Egilsba,  and  Papa 
in  the  Orkneys,  were  those  who,  according  to  the  account 
of  Dieui],  had  sought  Thile,  or  Icekud,  that  they  might 
pray  to  God  in  peace. 

The  first  settlers  on  Iceland,  then,  were  Irishmen  and 
Christian  priests ;  the  next  more  than  half  a  century  after 
■were  Northmen  and  priests  also,  but  heathen  priests,  the 
first  article  of  whose  creed  was  work  rather  than  prayer, 

THE   NORTHMEN  IN  ICELAND. 

The  men  who  colonized  Iceland  towards  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  lera,  were  of  no 
savage  or  servile  race.  They  fled  from  the  overbearing 
power  of  the  king,  from  that  new  and  strange  doctrine 

•  See  Dicuili  Liber  da  MenaurS  Orbis  Terrte,  Ed  VatokeDoer 
ParJB,  1807;  and  Maurer  BeitrSgn  Zur  Rechtsgeschichte  dea  Ger- 
maoiechen  Nordens,  I.  35. 
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of  government  put  forth  by  Harold  Fairhair,  860—933, 
which  made  them  the  king's  men  at  all  times,  instead 
of  hia  only  at  certain  times  for  special  service,  which 
laid  scatts  and  taxes  on  their  lands,  which  interfered 
with  vested  rights  and  world-old  laws,  and  allowed  the 
monarch  to  meddle  and  make  with  the  freemen's  aUodial 
holdings.  As  we  look  at  it  now,  and  from  another 
point  of  view,  we  see  that  what  to  them  was  unbearable 
tyranny,  was  really  a  step  in  the  great  march  of  civili- 
zation and  progress,  and  that  the  centralization  and  con- 
solidation of  the  royal  authority,  according  to  Charle- 
magne's system,  was  in  time  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  king- 
doms of  the  nortL  But  to  the  freeman  it  was  a  curse. 
He  fought  against  it  as  long  as  he  could ;  worsted  over 
and  over  again,  he  renewed  the  stru^le,  and  at  last^ 
when  the  isolated  efforts,  which  were  the  key-stone  of  his 
edifice  of  liberty,  were  fruitless,  he  sullenly  withdrew  from 
the  Eeld,  and  left  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where,  as  he 
thought,  no  free-bom  man  could  now  care  to  live.  Now 
it  is  that  we  hear  of  him  in  Iceland,  where  Ingolf  was 
the  tirst  settler  in  the  year  874',  and  was  soon  followed 
by  many  of  his  countrymen.  Now,  too,  we  hear  of  him 
in  all  lands.  Now  France — now  Italy — now  Spain,  feel 
the  fury  of  his  wrath,  and  the  weight  of  his  arm.  After 
a  time,  but  not  until  nearly  a  century  has  passed,  he 
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spreada  his  wings  for  a  wider  flight,  and  takes  service 
under  the  great  emperoT  at  Byzantium,  or  Micklegarth 
— the  great  city,  the  town  of  towns — and  fights  his  foes 
from  whatever  quarter  they  come.  The  Moslem  in  Sicily 
and  Asia,  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  Greece,  well  know  the  temper  of 
the  northern  steel,  which  has  forced  many  of  their  chosen 
champions  to  bite  the  dust  Wherever  he  goes  the 
Northman  leaves  his  mark,  and  to  this  day  the  lions  of 
the  Acropolis  are  scored  with  runes  which  tell  of  his 
triumpL 

But  of  all  countries,  what  were  called  the  Western 
Lands  were  his  favourite  haunt  England,  where 
the  Saxons  were  losing  their  old  dash  and  daring,  and 
settling  down  into  a  sluggish  sensual  race ;  Ireland, 
the  flower  of  Celtic  lands,  in  which  a  system  of  great 
age  and  undoubted  civilization  was  then  fast  falling  to 
pieces,  afforded  a  tempting  battle-field  in  the  everlasting 
feuds  between  chief  and  chief ;  Scotland,  where  the 
power  of  the  Picts  was  waning  while  that  of  the  Scots 
had  not  taken  firm  hold  on  the  country,  and  most  of  all 
the  islands  in  the  Scottish  Main,  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
the  outlying  Faroe  Isles; — all  these  were  his  chosen  abo<I& 
In  those  islands  he  took  deep  root,  established  himself 
on  the  old  system,  shared  in  the  (jnarrels  of  the  chiefs 
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aud  princes  of  the  Mainland,  now  helped  Pict  and  now 
Scot,  roved  the  seas  and  made  all  ships  prizes,  and  kept 
alive  his  old  grudge  against  Harold  Fairhair  and  the 
new  system  b;^  a  long  series  of  piratical  incursions  on 
the  Norway  coast  So  worrying  did  these  Viking 
cruizes  at  lafit  become,  that  Harold,  who  meantime  bad 
steadily  pursued  his  policy  at  home,  and  forced  all  men 
to  bow  to  his  sway  or  leave  the  land,  resolved  to  crush 
the  wasps  that  stung  him  summer  after  summer  in  their 
own  nest  first  of  all  he  sent  Kettle  flatuose,  a  mighty 
chief,  to  subdue  the  foe ;  but  though  Kettle  waged  suc- 
cessful war,  he  kept  what  he  won  for  himself.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief ;  and 
Harold  found  that  if  he  was  to  have  his  work  done  to 
his  mind  he  must  do  it  himself.  He  called  on  his  chiefs 
to  follow  hJTt),  levied  a  mighty  force,  and,  sailing  sud- 
denly with  a  fleet  which  must  have  seemed  an  armada 
in  those  days,  he  fell  upon  the  Vikings  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  in  the  Hebrides  and  Western  Isles,  in  Man 
and  Anglesey,  in  the  Lewes  and  Faroe— wherever  he 
could  find  them  he  followed  them  up  with  fire  and 
sword.  Not  once,  but  twice  he  crossed  the  sea  after 
them,  and  tore  them  out  so  thoroughly,  root  and  branch, 
that  we  hear  no  more  of  these  lands  as  a  lair  of 
Vikings,  but  as  the  abode  of  Norse  Jarls  and  their 
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udallers,*  who  look  upon  the  new  state  of  things  at 
home  as  right  and  just,  and  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  Harold  and  hia  successors  by  aa  allegiance  more,  or 
less  dutiful  at  different  times,  but  which  was  never  eifter- 
wards  entirely  thrown  off. 

It  was  just  then,  just  when  the  onflinching  will  of 
Harold  had  taught  this  stern  lesson  to  his  old  foes,  and 
arising  in  most  part  out  of  that  lesson,  that  the  greet 
rush  of  settlers  to  Iceland  took  place.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Ingolf  and  others  had  settled  in  Iceland 
from  874  downwards,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  twenty 
years  afterwards  that  the  island  began  to  be  thickly 
peopled.  More  than  half  of  the  names  of  the  first 
colonists  contained  in  the  venerable  Landnama  Book 
— ^the  Book  of  Lots,  the  Doomsday  of  Iceland,  and  tax 
livelier  reading  than  that  of  the  Conqueror — are  those 
of  Northmen  who  had  been  before  settled  in  the  British 
Isles.     Our  own  country  then  was  the  great  stepping- 

"  Udaller — freeholder — that  ia,  the  holder  of  certAin  property  as 
his  own,  tfSal,  without  any  Buperior  lord.  The  Low  LaUn  allodium 
•  was  raade  out  of  the  word,  whence  our  allodial.  For  every  informa- 
tion BE  to  the  rights  of  the  Orkney  udallers,  see  "  Oppressions  in 
Orkney  and  Zetland,"  presented  to  the  Maitland  and  Abbotsford 
Clubs  by  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Balfour  and  Trcnaby,  who  has  brought  an 
amount  of  energy  and  learning  to  bear  on  the  subjeet  which  de- 
serves all  praise. 
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etone  between  Norway  and  Iceland  ;  and  this  one  &ct 
is  enoagh  to  account  for  the  dose  connection  which  the 
Icelanders  ever  afterwards  kept  up  with  their  kinatnen 
who  had  remained  behind  in  the  islands  of  the  west 

RELIGION  OF  THE  KACE. 

We  have  aeen  that  the  first  comers  to  Iceland  had 
been  Christian  anchorites.  But  it  vraa  not  as  anchorites 
and  priests  that  the  new  settlers  came.  Priests  indeed 
there  were  amongst  them,  but  not  Christian  priests. 
Every  father  of  a  family  was  a  priest  in  his  own  house, 
and  every  father  of  a  family  was  a  king  in  his  own  house. 
That  was  their  notion  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  was  their 
notion  of  the  kii^Iy  power.  They  had  in  fact  hardly 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  patriarchal  state.  As  par 
triarebs,  then,  the  new  settlers  came,  each  head  of  a  house 
with  his  kith  and  kin,  with  his  sons  and  his  daughters, 
with  his  freedmen  and  thralls,  with  his  oxen  and  ta-t- 
lings.  Aa  a  priest,  too,  he  came,  to  whom  it  belonged  to 
fulfil  the  simple  rites  of  his  faith  ;  he  brought  the  holy 
piUars  of  his  high-seat,  the  props  of  his  tribunal,  and 
the  ornament  of  his  drinking-hall,  and  sometimes  he 
even  brought  with  him  a  portion  of  the  sacred  soil 
itself^  a  foot  or  two  of  Norway  earth,  on  which  to 
pitch  those  holy  pillars,  or  to  rear  a  new  shrine  in  a 
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strange  land  in  honour  of  the  ancient  gods.  A  few  words 
must  suffice  to  sketch  the  most  striking  features  of  his 
faith.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  trace,  in  the  creed  which 
revered  Odin  and  the  .^Esir  as  Gods,  any  echo  of  the 
Hebrew  doctrine  of  the  One  True  God  Neither  time 
nor  place  allowed  that  Semitic  verity  to  resound  so  far. 
The  Korthman's  creed  was  homemade,  and  it  was  made 
thus.  First,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  time,  came  a  worship 
of  the  elements.  When  man  is  weak  and  nature  mde, 
he  bows  before  the  natural  powers  which  he  has  not  yet 
learnt  to  tame.  Thus,  he  adores  the  wind  that  whelms 
his  frail  bark  beneath  the  waves,  the  blustering  storm, 
the  driving  snow,  the  bristling  ice,  the  boisterous  sea. 
He  personifies  them  as  Giants,  malevolent  to  man.  But 
as  man  grows  strong,  nature  grows  weak.  He  builds  him 
houses  and  defies  the  storm,  in  better  clothing  he  bmves 
the  bitter  snow  and  frost,  in  better  boats  he  sails  in 
safety  over  the  treacherous  sea.  Nature  bows  and  bends 
before  him,  from  her  thrall  he  becomes  her  master  — 
the  reign  of  the  bad  powers  is  over.  But  man  must  have 
a  God ;  and  now  that  he  has  put  nature  under  his  feet, 
he  worsliips  himself.  Thus,  a  new  race  of  divinities 
arise,  the  disposers  and  arrangers,  and  subduers  of 
nature ;  he  tills  the  fields,  and,  as  seed  time  and  harvest 
succeed,  he  worships  the  God  tliat  sends  the  golden 
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grain ;  lie  tracks  and  fells  the  monarch  of  the  wood,  and 
be  vorahips  the  hunter's  God ;  and  so  on,  with  ships 
and  skates,  with  tools  and  arms  ;  for  every  step  which 
he  makes  in  social  progress  he  fills  a  new  niche  in  the 
Pantheon  of  his  faith,  till  at  last  he  rises  to  feelings  and 
emotions,  and  adores  his  own  passions  as  the  Gods  of 
War  and  Love  and  Song.  The  divinities  of  such  a  faith, 
like  the  Specb«  of  the  Brockeu,  are  simply  the  shadows 
of  man  himself,  mimicking  his  gestures  and  actions,  and 
looming  hi^  and  mighty  on  the  misty  veil  Which  hides 
the  Holy  of  Holies  from  his  s^ht. 

But  in  all  religions  one  must  rule.  There  are  no 
republics,  though  there  may  be  tyrannies,  in  matters 
of  faith.  Here,  again,  tlie  Northman's  choice  of  the 
Supreme  God  was  a  true  reflection  of  himseli  On 
emerging  from  nature-worship  in  the  savage  state,  he 
passed  into  the  patriarch,  he  became  the  father  of  a 
finnuly,  and  his  gods  were  patriarchal  gods.  Odin,  the 
Great  Father,  was  the  aire  of  gods  and  men.  The  ..Esir, 
the  lesser  gods,  were  his  children,  either  by  birth  or 
dioice,  and  they  revered  and  obeyed  him  as  the  head 
of  their  house,  whose  might  and  wisdom  far  exceeded 
theirs.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  Great  Father  takes  another 
name.  He  is  now  not  the  Father  of  All,  but  the  Father 
of  the  Slain.     He  has  become  the  God  of  Battles  ;  and 
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this  change  marks  the  time  nrhen  the  Korthman,  strait- 
ened at  home  by  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and 
attacked  from  abroad  by  other  tribes,  rushes  forth, 
conquenng  and  to  conquer,  and  lays  new  lands  under 
liis  feet. 

A  few  more  strokes  will  complete  the  sketch.  As 
Fate  was  above  Zeus  himself,  so  Fate  was  stronger  than 
Odin  and  the  .^ir.  A  gloomy  Fate.  Over  this  faith 
hung  a  cloud  of  melancholy  which  no  hnlliant  feats  of 
arms  could  brighten.  It  was  foredoomed,  and  felt  that 
it  was  foredoomed,  to  pass  away.  It  was  as  it  were 
a  cornfield  won  fixjm  the  wilderness.  Around  it  still 
lowered  the  wild  natural  powers,  expelled  but  not 
extinct.  Nay,  the  day  and  the  hour  were  ever  drawing 
nigh  when  the  God  of  Battles  would  have  to  fight  for 
his  own,  and  would  fall,  with  almost  eveiy  member  of 
hifl  family. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  w  rite,  the  dreaded  "  Twi- 
light of  the  Gods,"  the  awful  day  of  doom,  was  impend- 
ing. Balder,  the  bright  and  good,  had  passed  from  the 
happy  family  circle  of  the  .^Esir  to  the  cold  abodes  of 
Hell  and  death,  and  the  Northman  felt,  as  many  have 
felt  when  the  heavy  hand  of  death  has  been  busy  in 
their  house,  as  though  the  sun  of  his  religion  were  fast 
sinking  behind  a  bank  of  cloud,  and  that  these  things 
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were  but  the  warning  of  worae  woes  and  still  deeper 
gloom. 

Still  the  Northman  went  cheerily  and  heartily  to 
hia  work.  It  was  hard,  but  Thor  would  have  harder 
work  when  Midgard's  Worm  came.  He  might  lose  a 
limb.  Well !  Tfr  lost  a  limb  when  the  Wolf  bit  off"  his 
hand ;  but  it  was  hia  duty.  He  might  die.  Why,  Odin 
was  himself  to  die  at  last.  Let  him  die,  then,  hut  die 
bravely,  and  haste  to  Valhalla  aa  one  of  Odin's  chosen 
champions,  and  there  be  ready  to  stand  by  him  as  his 
faithful  servant  and  soldier  at  the  great  day  of  doom. 

Above  all  things,  too,  we  muat  bear  in  mind  that 
thia  faith  was  suited  to  the  race  that  believed  it  They 
had  made  it  for  themselves — it  was  their  own  handi- 
work. By  slow  degrees,  little  by  little,  and  step  by 
step,  it  had  sprung  up  among  them.  Every  man  of 
them  believed  it,  for  it  was  part  of  themselves,  flesh  of 
their  flesh,  bone  of  their  bone,  and  soul  of  their  soul ; 
and  until  their  stony  hearta  were  changed,  and  melted 
before  the  warm  breath  of  a  livelier  and  a  better  faith, 
they  clung  to  it,  and  died  for  it,  for  it  was  but  the  trans- 
figuration of  the  natural  man,  with  all  his  virtues  and 
vices,  all  Ms  feelings  and  passions  and  natural  affections. 
Nor  was  it  any  cringing  creed.  The  Northman  was  jus- 
tified rather  by  works  than  faith.     If  he  did  his  duty 
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Valhalla  was  his  rightful  meed.  He  looked  upon  the 
lesser  Gods,  even  in  the  height  of  his  belief,  aa  above 
hJTn  in  power  indeed,  but  as  only  his  equals  in  right 
They  were  bound  to  protect  him  if  he  sacrificed  to  them 
and  honoured  them,  hut  if  he  thought  himself  unfairly 
treated,  even  by  his  Giods,  he  openly  took  them  to  task 
and  forsook  their  worship.*  Numerous  instances  of  this 
feeling  occur  in  the  Sagas,  and,  as  the  reverence  for 
the  old  faith  declined,  it  naturally  became  stronger  and 
stronger. 

SUFEBSTXTIONS  OF  THE  EACR 
Besides  his  creed  the  Northman  had  many  supersti- 
tions. He  believed  in  good  giantst  and  bad  giants,  in  dark 
elves  and  bright  elves,  in  superhuman  beings  who  fiUed 
the  wide  gulf  which  existed  between  himself  and  the 
gods.     He  believed,  t4K>,  in  wraiths  and  fetches  and 

*  One  qaotation  mnBt  snffice  for  all:—"  HrafnkeL,"  who  bad 
been  a  great  wonhipper  of  Frey,  "  heard  that  the  sons  of  TbjoEt&r," 
who  bad  turned  him  out  of  house  and  Und,  "  bad  killed  Freyfaz," 
a  botse  whom  he  had  baUowed  to  Frey,  "  and  burnt  the  temple. 
Then  Urafnkell  answers  and  sajs,  '  I  think  it  folly  to  believe  in  the 
Gods,'  and  sajs,  he  will  never  thenceforth  believe  in  tbem ;  and  he 
kept  his  word,  for  from  that  day  forward  be  offered  no  sacriSceB." 
— Hrafnkell  FreyagoSa  Saga,  p.  24.     Ejobeoh.  1817. 

f  Such,  for  instance,  as  BaiQr  Suasfella  Xs.  Comp.  Manrer. 
Die  Bekehrung  des  Norwcgiscben  SUmmes,  II.  60,  foil. 
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guardian  spirits,*  who  followed  particular  persoiis,  and 
belonged  to  certain  families — a  belief  which  seems  to 
have  spning  from  the  habit  of  regarding  body  and  soul 
as  two  distinct  beings,  which  at  certain  times  took  each 
a  separate  bodily  shape.  Sometimes  the  guardian  spirit 
or  fylgja  took  a  human  shape,  at  otliers  its  form  took 
that  of  some  animal  fancied  to  foi'eshadow  the  character 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged.  Thus  it  becomes  a 
bear,  a  wolf,  an  ox,  and  even  a  fox,  in  men.  The  fylgjur 
of  women  were  fond  of  taking  the  shape  of  swans.  To  see 
one's  own  fylgja  was  unlucky,  and  often  a  sign  that  a 
man  was  "  fey,"  or  death-doomed.  So,  when  Thord  Freed- 
m&uson  tells  Njal  that  he  sees  the  goat  wallowing  in  its 
gore  in  the  "  town  "  of  Beigthorsknoll,  the  foresighf«d  man 
tells  him  that  he  has  seen  his  own  fylgja,  and  tliat  he  must 
be  doomed  t«  die.  Finer  and  nobler  natures  often  saw  the 
guardian  spirits  of  others.  Thus  Njal  saw  the  fylgjur 
of  Gunnar's  enemies,  which  gave  him  no  rest  the  live- 
long night,  and  his  weird  feeling  is  soon  confirmed  by 
the  news  brought  by  his  shepheixl.  From  the  fylgia 
of  the  individual  it  was  easy  to  rise  to  the  still  more 
abstract  notion  of  the  guardian  spirits  of  a  family,  who 
sometimes,  if  a  great  change  in  the  house  is  about  t^ 
begin,  even  show  themselves  as  hurtful  to  some  member  of 
•  Hamin^iir  or  fylpjur. 
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the  bouse*  He  believed  also  that  some  men  had  more 
than  one  shape  (voni  eigi  einhamir) ;  that  they  could 
either  take  the  shapes  of  animals,  as  bears  or  wolves,  and 
so  work  mischief;  or  that,  witliout  nndeigoing  bodily 
change,  an  access  of  rage  and  strength  came  over  them, 

*  See  the  curiona  aocount  of  the  death  of  Thidrandi,  Hall  of  the 
Side's  BOD,  nliom  our  Saga  aimply  aajs  that  "  the  goddeiwes,  Dfeir, 
slew."  The  whoJe  story  is  contained  in  the  younger  Saga  of  Olaf 
Tryggvi'a  aoQ,  ch.  215,  pp.  192-6,  We  loam  from  it,  that  Thidrandi 
having  heen  warned  by  a  foreaiglited  man  not  to  stir  out  of  hia  father'a 
bouse  one  night,  if  any  nne  knocked  at  the  door,  still  sprang  up  when 
the  knock  came  and  went  out,  thinking  it  night  be  some  one  in  want 
of  Bhelter.  When  he  got  into  the  yard,  he  aaw  on  one  aide  nine 
women  in  black  raiment,  riding  (torn  the  north  on  nine  horses,  and 
holding  drawn  sworda  in  their  bands;  against  them  from  the  south 
came  nine  other  women  in  white  raiment  on  white  horses.  Then 
Thidrandi  tried  to  get  back  int«  tlie  house  to  tell  his  story,  but  the 
nine  women  in  black  raiment  got  between  him  and  the  door,  and 
fell  on  him  with  their  swords,  while  be  kept  them  ofl'  as  well  as 
he  could.  Just  then  the  wise  man  who  had  warned  him  sprang  up 
from  his  sleep,  and,  going  out  to  look  for  Thidrandi,  found  him 
lying  on  the  ground  sorely  wounded.  They  brought  him,  and  he 
told  hia  strange  story,  but  died  at  early  dawn.  Of  his  enemies  no 
trace  conld  be  found.  When  Hall  asked  the  wise  man  what  all 
this  meant,  he  answered,  "  I  know  uot,  but  I  can  guess  that  tliese 
were  no  other  women  than  the  guardian  spirits  of  thy  race  (fylgjur 
ySra  freenda] ;  and  I  suspect  that  a  change  of  faith  is  about  to 
happen,  and  that  these  your  goddesses  (di'sir)  must  bare  seen  what 
is  coming  to  pass,  and  that  they  are  angry  at  it,  lest  they  should  not 
have  the  respect  paid  to  them  to  which  they  have  been  wont." 
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and  more  especially  towards  night,  which  wade  them 
more  than  a  match  for  ordinary  men.  Sucli  men  were 
called  hamrammir,  "  shapestrong,"  and  it  was  remarked 
that  when  the  fit  left  them  they  were  weaker  than  they 
had  been  before* 

*  For  the  actual  chacige  of  shape  eee  ooce  for  sU  the  foUowiog 
quotation  from  "  Lando&ma/'  p.  5,  ch.  6  :■ — "  Duilhak  of  Dufthaka- 
holt,"  to  whom  Eettlefaeenghadgiveu  that  portion  of  hie  land,  "was 
very  shapeBtroDg  (hamrammr  rnjiSk),  and  bo  too  was  Storolf,  Kettle 
beeog'a  son,  Storolf  then  dwelt  at  the  Knoll,  not  far  from  Dufthaks- 
holt.  Those  two,  Duftbak  and  Storolf,  had  a  qnarrel  about  grazing. 
A  clear-sighted  man  "  (dfre«kr  maSr,  that  is,  one  who  bad  the  gift  of 
aeeing  goblins  and  other  miperaatutal  appearances)  "  one  eveniog 
about  ni^t&U  saw  bow  a  great  beat  went  out  from  the  Knoll,  and 
how  a  bull  went  from  Duflhaksholt,  and  how  they  met  on  Storolfs- 
Geld,  and  rushed  at  each  other  in  their  wrath,  and  the  bear  had  the 
beet  of  it.  Next  morning  it  was  seen  that  there  was  a  dell 
on  the  spot  where  thej  had  met,  as  if  tlie  earth  had  been  thrown 
oat.  .  ,  They  were  both  maimed."  For  the  mere  fit  of  Btrength, 
see  the  curious  Btory  in  E^I'b  Saga,^  ch.  40,  pp.  192-3,  where 
Skallagrim  Egil'a  father,  who  aeema  to  liflve  inherited  this  BUper- 
natural  gift  from  his  father  Kvoldulf  (i.e.,  "  the  Wolf  of  the  Even- 
ing," because  it  was  towards  evening  that  his  fit  came  on),  plays  at 
ball  against  his  bous,  and  they  have  the  beet  of  it  so  long  as  the  sun 
IB  high,  but  towardfl  sanset  the  fit  of  strength  comes  over  their 
father,  and  he  makes  wild  work  of  the  game.  Tlie  belief  seeme  to 
have  sprung  from  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  strange  liabit, 
that  of  falling  asleep  before  going  to  bed.  In  that  slumber  the  spirit 
was  supposed  to  leave  the  body  and  roam  abroad  doing  harm.  Jt 
is  rather  lucky  that  the  same  belief  does  not  prevail  al  present,  or 
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This  gift  was  looked  upon  as  aometliing  "  uncanny," 
and  it  leads  ns  at  once  to  another  class  of  men,  whose 
supematuial  strei^h  was  regarded  as  a  cuise  to  the 
commuiiity.  These  were  the  Baresarks.*  What  the 
hamrammir  men  were  when  they  were  in  their  fits  the 
Bai-csarks  aimoat  always  were.  They  are  described  as 
being  always  of  exceeding,  and  when  their  fury  rose 
high,  of  superhuman  strength.  They  too,  like  the 
hamrammir  men,  were  veiy  tired  when  the  fits  passed 
off.  What  led  to  their  fits  is  hard  to  say.  In  the  case 
of  the  only  class  of  men  like  them  now-a-days,  that  of 
the  Malays  running  a-muck,  the  intoxicating  fumes  of 
bangh  or  arrack  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  their  fury. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Baresark,  like 
his  Malay  brother,  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  pest, 
and  the  mischief  which  they  caused,  relying  partly  no 
doubt  on  their  natural  strength,  and  partly  on  the  hold 

many  fatbera  of  f&miliee  who  indulge  in  a  nap  alter  dinner  would 
pasH  for  werewolvcB  or  worse. 

*  The  derivation  Irom  bare  aark,  as  though  they  went  into 
battle  hare  of  armour,  in  their  shirts,  without  being  wonndcd,  has 
lately  been  attacked,  amongst  others,  \>y  Sveinbjiini  EgilsBon,  in  his 
Poetical  Diet.  itA  voce.  He  wishes  to  derive  the  fiiet  syllable  from 
a  form  of  the  word  "  bear,"  and  would  make  it  spring  from  the 
r-hange  nf  ithapc  into  benTP,  which  llio 
posed  to  be  able  to  takp. 
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which  the  belief  itt  their  aupemfttoral  nature  had  on  the 
mind  of  the  people,  was  such  as  to  render  their  killing 
a  good  work. 

Again,  the  Korthman  believed  that  certain  men  were 
"  fast"  or  "  hard  f  that  no  weapons  would  touch  them  or 
wound  their  skin ;  that  the  mere  glance  of  some  men's 
eyes  would  turn  the  edge  of  the  best  sword ;  and  that 
some  persons  had  the  power  of  withstanding  poison. 
He  believed  in  omens  and  dreams  and  warnings,  in 
signs  and  wonders  and  tokens ;  he  believed  in  good 
Inck  and  bad  luck,  and  that  the  man  on  whom  fortune 
smiled  or  frowned  bora  the  marks  of  her  favour  or 
displeasure  on  his  face ;  he  believed  also  in  magic 
and  sorcery,  though  he  loathed  them  as  imholy  rites. 
With  one  of  his  beliefs  our  story  has  much  to  do, 
though  this  was  a  belief  in  good  rather  than  in  evil 
He  believed  firmly  that  some  men  had  the  inborn  gift, 
not  won  by  any  black  arts,  of  seeing  things  and  events 
beforehand.  He  believed,  in  short,  in  what  is  called  in 
Scodaud  "  second  sight"  This  was  what  was  called  being 
"forspar'*or  "framsynn,"  "foretelling"  and  "foresighted." 

*  The  IcelandeTB  carefully  otwerved  the  diBtinctioa  between  this 
sort  of  forekDowIedge  and  ordinary  worldly  wiBdom.  We  have  one 
of  the  bMt  instanoeB  of  tbia  in  our  Saga  itself,  where  we  are  told, 
cli.  113,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  117,  tliat  "  Snorri  was  tiie  wiseet  and  ehrewdeBt 
of  all  tliose  men  in  Iceland  who  had  not  the  gift  of  fureaighl ; "  a 
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Of  such  men  it  was  said  that  their  "  woi'ds  could  not  be 
broken."  Njal  was  one  of  these  men ;  one  of  the  wisest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  just  and  honourable  of  men. 
This  gift  ran  in  tamilies,  for  Helgi  iNjal's  son  had  11^ 
and  it  was  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  deepest-rooted  of 
all  their  superstitions. 

SOCIAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Besides  this  creed  and  these  belief  the  new  settler 
brought  with  him  certain  fixed  social  principles,  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  consider  carefully  in  the  outset  Out 
of  a  patriarchal  state  of  society,  and  a  religion  based  upon 
it*  rose  a  great  groundwork  of  principles  upon  which 
the  whole  fabric  of  social  life  in  Iceland  rested,  and 
which  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view  as  landmarks, 
if  we  wish  to  understand  the  origin  and  development 
of  an  Icelandic  conunouwealth.  Pirst  and  foremost  came 
the  father's  right  of  property  in  his  children.  This 
r^t  is  common  to  the  infancy  of  all  communities,  and 
exists  before  all  law.  We  seek  it  in  vain  in  codes 
which  belong  to  a  later  period,  but  it  has  left  traces  of 
itself  in  all  codes,  and,  abi'ogated  in  theoiy,  still  often 

moil  like  Snoiri  was  vilr  maSi,  but  be  would  not  b«  fonip^.  In 
later  times,  when  the  old  belief  waa  dying  oat,  this  proverli  tcbb  cum- 
iiioij,  "  spji  er  spalu  gota,"  "  pmpiiecj  is  a  wise  man's  gueiM." 
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exists  in  practice.  We  find  it  in  the  Boman  law,  and 
we  find  it  among  the  Northmen.  Thus  it  was  the 
father's  right  to  rear  his  children  or  not  at  his  wilL  As 
soon  as  it  was  bom,  the  child  was  laid  upon  the  bare 
ground ;  and  until  the  father  came  and  looked  at  it^ 
heard  and  saw  that  it  was  strong  in  lung  and  limb, 
lifted  it  in  his  arms,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  women 
to  be  reared,  its  late  hung  in  the  balance,  and  life  or 
death  depended  on  the  sentence  of  its  sire."  After  it 
had  passed  safely  through  that  oi-deal,  it  was  duly 
washed,  signed  with  Thor's  holy  hammer,  and  solemnly 
received  into  the  fiimily.  If  it  were  a  weakly  boy,  and 
still  more  often,  if  it  were  a  girl,  no  matter  whether  she 
were  strong  oi  weak,  the  infant  was  exposed  to  die  by 
ravening  beasts,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 
Many  instances  occur  of  children  so  exposed,  who, 
saved  by  some  kindly  neighbour,  and  fostered  beneath 
a  stiai^r's  roof,  thus  contracted  ties  reckoned  still 
more   binding   than    blood   itsellf     So   long    as    his 

*  See  foi  thia  part  of  the  Bubject,  ao  essay  by  the  same  hand  in 
the  Oifoid  Eeaajs,  IdfiS,  The  Norsemen  t»  Ireland,  to  which  it  may 
be  allowed  once  for  all  to  refer  for  a  fuller  sketch  of  the  mythology 
of  the  race,  as  well  aa  for  many  other  points  which  cannot  even  be 
touched  on  here  for  want  of  space. 

f  By  some  the  whole  custom  of  fo8t«riug  has  been  supposed  to 
have  arisen  out  of  this  cxpotiure  of  iDfanta.    However  that  may  be, 
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cIiildreD  remained  under  his  ifof,  they  were  tlieir 
father's  own,  When  the  sona  left  the  paternal  roo^  they 
were  emancipated,  and  when  the  daughters  were  married 
they  were  also  fi:ee,  but  the  marriage  itself  remained  till 
the  latest  times  a  matter  of  saJe  and  barter  in  deed  as 
well  as  name.  The  wife  came  into  the  house,  in  the 
patriarchal  state,  either  stolen  or  bought  from  her  nearest 

we  know,  from  the  accoant  contained  in  Sjih,  which  is  amply  borne 
out  bj  other  sources  of  information,  that,  down  to  the  Change  of  Faith, 
the  practice  of  exposure— which  points  terribly  to  the  difBcuJty  felt 
in  aupporUng  a  family — prevailed  in  full  force.  To  leave  off  idol 
worship,  not  to  expose  their  children  to  perish,  and  not  to  eat  horse- 
flesh, are  the  three  great  abominatjone  which  all  CbriaUan  men 
must  forsake.  The  two  first  speak  for  themselves ;  the  eating  of 
hoisefleab  needs  a  word  or  two  of  explanation.  HurHee,  though 
affording  very  wholesome  food,  could  never  have  been  at  any  time 
very  cheap  eating.  The  horeeflesh  thus  branded  was  the  flesh 
of  the  sacred  horses  sacrificed  before  the  heathen  altars,  at  the  great 
feasts  in  honour  of  the  gods.  The  Christian  missionaries  looked 
upon  it  in  the  same  light  as  the  meat  offered  to  idols  was  regarded 
by  the  Apostles,  and  forbade  it  accordingly.  To  eat  horseflesh 
was  an  abominable  heathen  practice,  and  as  such  it  was  literally 
thrown  in  the  teelh  of  Tborkel  foolmouth  by  Skarphedinn,  ch.  119, 
p.  142,  and  was  resented  accordingly.  It  is  strange  how  long  a 
prejudice  lasts.  If  horseflesh  were  cheap,  there  could  not  bo 
mora  wholesome  food,  and  yet  the  very  notion  of  eating  it  at  all 
would  be  abhorrent  to  the  minds  of  roost  persona.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  the  precepts  of  Christianity  had  become  as  thoroughly 
port  and  parcel  of  our  belief  as  Uiis  question  of  meats— this  prohibi- 
tion to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols. 
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male  relatioas ;  and  though  in  later  times  when  the  sale 
took  place  it  was  softened  by  settling  part  of  the  dower 
and  portion  on  the  wife,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  originally  dower  was  only  the  price  paid  by 
the  auitor  to  the  father  for  his  good  will ;  while  portion, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  sum  paid  by  the  father  to 
persuade  a  suitor  to  take  a  daughter  off  his  hands.  Let 
us  remember,  therefore,  that  iu  those  times,  as  Odin  was 
supreme  in  A;^ard  as  the  Great  Father  of  Gods  and 
men,  so  iu  his  own  house  every  father  of  the  race  that 
revered  Odin  was  also  sovereign  and  supreme 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  creed  of  the  race  was  one 
that  adored  the  Great  Father  aa  the  God  of  Battles ;  as 
it  was  his  will  that  turned  the  iight ;  nay,  as  that  was 
the  very  way  in  which  he  chose  to  call  his  own  to  him- 
self— it  followed,  that  any  appeal  to  arms  was  looked  upon 
as  an  appeal  to  God.  Victory  was  indeed  the  sign  of  a 
rightful  cause,  and  he  that  won  the  day  remained  behind 
to  enjoy  the  rights  which  he  had  won  in  &ir  fight,  but  he 
that  lost  it,  if  he  fell  bravely  and  like  a  man,  if  he  truly 
believed  his  quarrel  just,  and  brought  it  without  guile 
to  the  issue  of  the  sword,  went  by  the  very  manner  of 
his  death  to  a  better  place.  The  Father  of  the  Slain 
wanted  him,  and  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Valkyries, 
by  Odin's  corse-choosers,  to  the  festive  board  in  Val- 
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lialla.  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  war  and  battle 
was  a  holy  thing,  and  the  Northman  went  to  the  battle- 
field in  the  firm  conviction  that  right  would  prevail. 
In  modem  times,  while  we  appeal  in  declarations  of 
war  to  the  God  of  Battles,  we  do  it  with  the  feeling 
that  war  is  often  an  tuiholy  thing,  and  that  Providence 
ia  not  always  on  the  aide  of  strong  battalions.  The  North- 
man saw  Providence  on  both  sides.  It  was  good  to  live, 
if  one  fought  bravely,  but  it  was  also  good  to  die,  if  one 
fell  bravely.  To  live  bravely  and  to  die  bravely,  trusting 
in  the  God  of  Battles,  was  the  warrior's  comfortable 
creed. 

Bat  this  feeling  was  also  shewn  in  private  lil'e. 
"When  two  tribes  or  peoples  rushed  to  war,  there  Odin, 
the  warrior's  god,  was  sure  to  be  busy  in  the  fight; 
turning  the  day  this  way  or  that  at  his  will ;  but  he  was 
no  less  present  in  private  war,  where  in  any  quarrel 
man  met  man  to  claim  or  to  defend  a  right.  There,  too, 
he  turned  the  scale  and  swayed  the  day,  and  there  too 
an  appeal  to  arms  was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  heaven. 
Hence  arose  another  right  older  than  all  law,  the  right 
of  duel — of  wager  of  battle,  as  the  old  English  law  called 
it.  Among  the  Northmen  it  underlaid  aU  their  early 
legislation,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  aimed  rather  at  regu- 
lating and  guiding  it.  by  making  it  a  part  and  parcel  of 
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the  law,  than  at  attemptiug  to  check  at  once  a  custom 
■which  had  grown  up  with  the  whole  faith  of  the  people, 
and  which  was  regarded  as  a  right  at  once  so  time- 
honoured  and  so  holy .• 

Thirdly,  we  mast  never  foiget  that,  as  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian's duty  to  foi^ive  his  foes,  and  to  be  patient  and  long- 
suffering  under  the  most  grievous  wrongs,  so  it  was  the 
heathen's  bounden  duty  to  avenge  all  wrongs,  and 
most  of  all  those  offered  to  blood  relations,  to  his  kith  and 
kin,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  power."}"     Hence  arose  the 

*  By  a  Btraoge  anumaly,  juat  as  the  parent  stock  of  the  North- 
men both  ID  Norway  and  Iceland,  but  first  of  all  in  Iceland,  were 
laboaring,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  to  do  away  with 
dnels,  their  offi<pring  in  Kormandy  were  making  it  still  more  the 
keystone  of  their  system  of  legislation.  Thus  wager  of  batUe, 
which  was  dying  out  in  England  along  with  the  ri^t  of  private  war, 
shot  up  into  a  oew  and  legal  existence,  as  an  appeal  to  the  Christiahs'' 
God,  under  the  Anglo-Nonnan  kings  ;  and  so  the  riglit  lingered 
donn  to  very  recent  times  a  remnant  of  heathen  belief,  long  after 
the  principle  involved  in  the  right  had  been  forced  to  do  fresh  duty 
in  a  religion  not  of  war  and  hloodshedding,  but  of  peace  and  mercy. 

t  Thus  Ulngi,  the  brother  of  Grettir  the  great  outlaw,  preferred 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  murderers  rather  than  to  swear  an  oath  to 
for^o  the  revenge  which  he  was  bound  to  take.  Thoraltiin,  another 
brother,  follows  the  aesosain  to  Bytantiutn,  and  there  takes  ample  re- 
venge. In  our  Saga,  Njal,  otherwise  so  peacefui  and  foi^^ving,  after  he 
became  a  Christian,  declares  that  he  will  not  leave  his  burning  house. 
>'  I  will  not  go  out,  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  little  fitted  to  avenge 
my  sons,  hut  I  will  not  live  on  in  Bharae."    Ch.  127,  vol.  ii.,  p.  175. 
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constant  blood-feuds  between  familiea,  of  which  we  shall 
heat  so  much  in  our  stoiy,  but  which  we  ahall  fail  fully 
to  understand,  unless  we  keep  in  view,  along  with  this 
duty  of  revenge,  the  right  of  property  which  all  heads 
of  houses  had  in  their  relations.  Out  of  these  twofold 
rights,  of  the  right  of  revenge  and  the  right  of  property, 
arose  that  strange  medley  of  forbearance  and  blood- 
thirstiness  which  stamps  the  age.    Revenge  was  a  duty 

The  following  pretty  story,  illustrating  the  duty  of  roTenge,  is  from 
Grettir'8  8aga,ch.4l,Ed.Kbh.,1853:— "ItfellonaroorningaBthoBe 
brothers  Qrettir  and  TLorstein  lay  in  their  sleeping- loft,  that  Qrettir 
had  put  hia  anus  out  of  the  bed-clothea ;  Tboisteia  woke  up  and  eaw 
that.  A  little  after  Qrettir  woke  Dp  too.  TheuThorsteinaaid, 'Ihave 
seen  thy  arme,  kinsman,'  said  he,  '  and  methinks  it  is  not  wonderful 
tbongli  thy  blows  fall  heavy  on  many,  for  no  man's  arms  have  I  ever 
seen  like  tbein  in  my  life.'  '  Xt  might  have  been  known  thot^h,' 
said  Grettir,  '  that  I  could  not  have  bronght  such  things  to  pass  as 
I  have  done  if  my  joints  had  not  been  very  well  knit.'  '  Methinks,' 
says  Thorstein,  '  I  should  like  them  bettor  if  they  were  slenderer 
bat  a  little  luckier.'  '  True  it  is,'  said  Grettir,  '  as  the  saying  goes, 
that  no  man  is  his  own  maker ;  nowlet  mesee  thyanns.'  Thorstein 
let  him  see  them;  he  was  one  of  the  tallest  and  slightest- made  of 
men.  Grettir  smiled  when  he  saw  them,  and  said,  '  There's  no 
need  to  look  longer  at  these,  all  thy  ribs  are  cramped  together,  and 
I  think  I  never  saw  each  a  pair  of  tongs  as  thou  bearest  abont  wirh 
thee  for  arms.  I  hardly  think  thee  as  strong  as  a  woman.'  'That  may 
be,'  said  Thorelein,  '  but  yet  thou  ehalt  know  this,  that  these  my 
slander  arms  will  avenge  tbee,  ortiouwilt  never  be  avenged.  Who 
can  tell  what  may  happen  till  the  end  comes.' " 
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and  a  right,  but  property  was  no  less  a  right ;  and  so  it 
rested  with  the  father  of  a  family  either  to  take  revenge, 
life  for  life,  or  to  forego  his  vengeance,  and  take  a  com- 
pensatioo  in  goods  or  money  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
in  hie  property.  Out  of  this  latter  view  arose  those 
arbitrary  tariffs  for  wounds  or  loss  of  life,  which  were 
gradually  developed  more  or  less  completely  in  all  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races,  until  every  injury  to 
life  or  limb  had  its  proportionate  price,  according  to  the 
rank  which  the  injured  person  bore  in  the  social  scale. 
These  tariffe,  settled  by  the  heads  of  houses,  are,  in  fact, 
the  first  elements  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  but  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  it  always  rested  with  the  injured 
family  either  to  follow  up  the  quaiTel  by  private  war,  or 
to  call  on  the  man  who  had  inflicted  the  injury  to  pay  a 
fitting  fine.*  If  he  refused,  the  feud  might  be  followed 
op  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  earliest  times,  or  in  later 
days,  either  by  battle  or  by  law.  Of  the  latter  mode  of 
proceeding,  we  shall  have  to  speak  at  greater  length 
farther  on ;  for  the  present,  we  content  ourselves  with 
indicating  theae  different  modes  of  settling  a  quarrel  in 
what  we  have  called  the  patriarchal  stabe. 

A  fourth  great  principle  of  his  nature  was  the  con- 

*  In  the  words  of  the  Ang^o-Sfnon  law,  where  the  BEime  ajstem 
prcvafled,  he  might  either  "  Imy  ofif  the  Bpear,  or  bear  it." 
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viction  of  the  worthlessness  and  fleeting  nature  of  all 
worldly  goods.  One  thing  alone  was  firm  and  unshaken, 
the  Btability  of  well-earned  fame.  "  Goods  perish,  friends 
perish,  a  man  himself  perishes,  but  fame  never  dies  to 
him  that  hath  won  it  worthily,"  "  One  thing  I  know  that 
never  dies,  the  judgment  passed  on  every  mortal  man." 
Over  all  man's  life  hang  a  blind,  inexorable  fate,  a  lower 
fold  of  the  same  gloomy  cloud  that  brooded  over  Odin 
and  the  Mail.  Nothing  could  avert  this  doom.  "When 
his  hour  came,  a  man  must  meet  his  death,  and  until  his 
hour  came  he  was  safe.  It  might  strike  in  the  midst  of  the 
highest  happiness,  and  then  nothing  could  avert  the  evil, 
but  until  it  struck  he  would  come  safe  through  the 
direst  peril.  This  fatalism  showed  itself  among  this 
vigorous  pushing  race  in  no  idle  resignation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Northman  went  boldly  to  meet  the  doom 
which  he  felt  sure  no  effort  of  his  could  turn  aside,  but 
which  he  knew,  if  he  met  it  like  a  man,  would  secure 
him  the  only  lasting  thing  on  earth — a  name  famous  in 
song  and  atory.  Fate  must  be  met  then,  but  the  way  in 
which  it  was  met,  that  rested  with  a  man  himself,  that, 
at  least,  was  in  his  own  power ;  there  he  might  show 
his  free  will ;  and  thus  this  principle,  which  might  seem 
at  first  to  be  calculated  to  blunt  his  enei^es  and  weaken 
his  strength  of  mind,  really  sharpened  and  hardened 
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them  in  a  wonderful  way,  for  it  left  it  stiU  worth  every- 
thing to  a  man  to  fight  this  3t«m  battle  of  life  well  and 
bravely,  while  ita  blind  inexorable  nature  allowed  no  room 
for  any  careful  weighing  of  chances  or  probabilities,  or 
for  any  anxious  prying  into  the  nature  of  things  doomed 
once  for  all  to  come  to  pass.  To  do  things  like  a  man, 
without  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  as  Rail  acted  when 
he  smote  off  Gimnar's  head  in  Earl  Sigurd's  hall,  was 
the  Northman's  pride.  He  must  do  them  openly  too, 
and  show  no  shame  for  what  he  had  done.  To  kill 
a  man  and  say  that  you  bad  killed  him,  was  man- 
alai^hter  ;  to  kill  him  and  not  to  take  it  on  your  hand 
was  murder  (moriSvig,  liinvig).*  To  kill  men  at  dead  of 
night  was  also  looked  on  as  murder.f  To  kill  a  foe  and 
not  bestow  the  rights  of  burial  on  bis  body  by  throwing 
sand  or  gravel  over  him,  was  also  looked  on  as  murder. 

*  In  early  times  it  seeme  to  have  been  enough  if  the  slayer  left 
his  weapon  in  the  wonnd.  "  That,"  sajs  Ofsli  Siir's  son's  Saga, 
"men  caDed secret  maoBlangbter  [liinvig]  bat  not  mnrder,  if  men 
lefl  theii  w«a}>on  sticking  in  Lhe  wound."  Compare  also  Palnatoki's 
arrow  with  which  he  Blew  the  Danish  King  Harold.  The  feeling 
here  seems  to  be  that  the  weapon  well  known  to  belong  to  the 
slayer  wae  his  mark  that  the  deed  had  been  done  by  him. 

t  See  onr  Sago,  ch.  88,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36,  where  Earl  Hacon  wishes 
to  pat  Njal's  sons  to  death  at  night,  but  Sweyn,  his  son,  inBists  thai 
it  shonld  be  put  offtdll  daylight.  Still  more  strongly  in  Egij's  Saga, 
ch.  62,  Ed.  Beykjavfk,  when  Oanhillda,  the  mother  of  King  Eric 
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Even  the  wicked  Thioatolf  throws  gravel  over  Glum  in 
our  Saga,  and  Thord  Freedman'a  son's  complaint  against 
Brynjolf  the  unruly  was,  that  he  had  buried  Atli's  body 
badly.  Even  in  killing  a  foe  there  was  an  open  gentle- 
manlike way  of  doing  it,  to  fail  in  which  was  shocking 
to  the  free  and  outspoken  spirit  of  the  age.  Thorgeir 
Craggeir  and  the  gallant  Kari  wake  their  foes  and  give 
them  time  to  arm  themselves  before  they  faU  upon  them ; 
and  Hrapp,  too,  the  thorough  Icelander  of  the  common 
stamp,  "  the  friend  of  his  friends  and  the  foe  of  his  foes," 
stalks  before  Gudbrand  and  tells  him  to  his  face  the 
crimes  which  ha  has  committed.  Eobbery  and  piracy 
in  a  good  straightforward  wholesale  way  were  honoured 
and  respected ;  but  to  steal,  to  creep  to  a  man's  abode 
secretly  at  dead  of  night  and  spoil  his  goods,  was  looked 
upon  as  infamy  of  the  worst  kind.  To  do  what  lay 
before  him  openly  and  like  a  man,  without  fear  of  either 
foes,  fiends,  or  fate ;  to  hold  his  own  and  speak  his 
mind,  and  seek  fame  without  respect  of  persons  ;  to  be 
free  and  daring  in  all  his  deeds ;  to  be  gentle  and  gene- 
rous to  his  friends  and  kinsmen ;  to  be  stem  and  grim 
to  his  foes,  but  even  towards  them  to  feel  bound  to 

Bloodaxe,  wisbea  to  have  Egil  put  to  death  at  night,  bdi]  ArinbjiiTn 
saya,  "The  King  (Eric)  muatnot  let  himself  be  goaded  on  to  do 
all  thj  dasUrdlj'  deeds.  He  must  not  let  EgU  be  put  to  death 
to-night,  for  night-Blajings  are  mnrden," 
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fulfil  all  botmden  duties  ;  to  be  as  forgiving  to  some 
B8  he  waa  onyieldiiig  and  unforgiving  to  others.  To 
be  no  tmcebieaker,  nor  talebearer  nor  backbiter.  To 
utter  notliing  against  any  mac  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
tell  Mm  to  his  face.  To  turn  no  man  from  his  door  who 
sought  food  or  shelter,  even  though  he  ■were  a  foe — 
These  were  other  broad  principles  of  the  Northman's 
life,  further  features  of  that  steadfast  faithful  spirit  which 
he  bronght  with  him  to  his  new  home. 

THE  LANDNAMTIDE. 
Strong  in  this  faith  then,  with  a  feeling  of  fate  above 
him,  weighed  down  by  many  superstitions,  but  upheld 
by  a  natural  nobleness  and  manliness  of  character ;  cling- 
ing to  his  natural  kingship  and  priesthood  sa  inalienable 
rights,  and  trnstit^  to  his  own  good  sword,  the  North- 
man steered  for  Iceland.  In  some  cases  a  manslaughter, 
in  some  the  fame  of  the  new  land,  in  some  a  prophecy, 
in  some  the  invitation  of  friends  and  kinsmen  who 
had  gone  before,  but  in  most,  it  was  the  overbearing  of 
Harold  Fairhair*  that  led  him  thither.  And  so  they 
came  all  together,  simple  yeomen,  rich  landowners, 
children  of  lords  and  earls,  in  two  great  streams,  one 
&om  Norway  and  the  other  Northern  Kingdoms,  about 

*  Fyrir  olriki  Haralds  komingB ;  "  for  the  overbearing  of  King 
Harold"  are  the  words  invariably  used. 
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87+,  and  one  twenty  years  later  from  the  West,  aa  we 
have  said,  and  in  sucli  numbers  that  it  was  feared  that 
all  the  best  blood  of  the  land  was  leaving  the  shorea  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  Harold  tried  to  stop  the  tide  of 
emigration  by  a  fine. 

As  they  neared  the  shores  of  the  great  island,  the 
choice  of  the  spot  for  a  settlement  was  left  to  chance, 
that  is,  in  those  days  which  allowed  the  doctrine  of 
chances  far  less  than  our  own,  to  the  decision  of  the 
Gods.  The  readiest  way  to  ascertain  their  will,  was  to 
hurl  those  sacred  pillars  of  the  h^h-seat  over  board,  to 
let  them  drive  at  the  will  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
then  to  occupy  that  portion  of  the  island  which  lay  next 
to  the  beach  where  they  were  thrown  on  shore.* 

The  first  step  after  landing  was  to  view  or  "  ken "  f  the 
land  by  mountii^;  to  the  top  of  some  high  ground,  when, 
if  the  spot  seemed  likely  to  meet  the  settler's  wants,  he 

*  See  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga,  where  Tliorolf  Moatrarakegg  tosses 
his  pilUre,  on  which  the  image  of  That  was  carved,  over  board,  off 
Reykjauess,  and  follows  and  finds  them  to  HoIst^^  (Tempievoe), 
in  the  BreiSifjiiitSr  (BroadGrth).  It  sometimes  happened,  that  the 
pillars  were  not  eafflly  found;  in  that  case  a  temporsrj  abode  was 
chosen,  while  the  piHarB  were  sought  for.  The  search  often  lasted 
long;  thoa  Ingolf,  the  first  of  all  the  settlers,  only  fbnnd  his  pillars 
after  three  whole  years  had  passed ;  Lodmond  again  afler  three 
year)>;  Hrollaugr  in  one;  and  Thord  Ske^,  not  until  he  had 
hunted  for  them  for  tea  or  fifteen  years. 

t  "  Ken  the  land :"  kenna  landit. 
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went  on  to  make  it  his  own  by  peculiar  rites  and  cere- 
monies. This  waa  called  "to  hallow  the  land;"  and 
it  was  done  by  surrounding  it  witli  a  ring  of  fires,  cbcIl 
of  which  waa  in  sight  of  those  nearest  to  it  on  either 
side,  or  by  merely  lighting  a  bonfire  at  the  mouth  of 
each  river,  which  act  was  supposed  to  hallow  it,  aa  well 
as  all  the  streams  which  flowed  into  it  This  solemnity 
was  also  called,  to  encircle  the  land  with  fire,*  and  the 
portion  thus  hallowed  became  the  settler's  own,-)-  and  was 
marked  out  by  certain  natural  features  or  artificial  signs, 
which  formed  the  boundaries  of  his  estate.  Then  came 
the  work  of  building  the  house  Eind  farm  buildings,  the 
enclosure  of  the  yard,  and  "town"  or  home  fields,  all 
necessary  tasks,  which,  though  little  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  times  as  to  their  form  and 
construction,  we  may  infer  from  the  toughness  with 
which  the  race  has  clung  to  its  traditions,  were  not  un- 
like those  which  we  find  existing  in  the  next  century. 
But  besides  these  domestic  buildings,  the  great  chids 
who  were  the  first  settlers  invariably  built  another. 
This  was  the  Hof  or  temple  for  the  gods,  and  this  it  is 
not  hard  to  restore.    These  bnildii^  consisted  of  two 

*  At  fara  elldi  urn  luidit. 

f  TcchnicaUy  hb  lutdollm,  his  "  landtakiog,"  from  "  at  ncma 
land ;"  wbeDC«  also  the  earl;  Mttlers  were  caHed  landn^mimcnn. 
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parts,  a  nave  and  a  Bliriue,  which  last  is  expressly  com- 
pared to  the  choir  or  chaDcel  of  Christian  churches.  This 
shriae  was  the  true  sanctuary.  It  was  huilt  round  and 
arched.  In  it,  in  a  half  circle,  stood  the  images  of  the 
gods,  and  before  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  half  circle, 
was  the  altar  (stalli).  On  it  lay  the  holy  ring  (baugr), 
on  which  all  solemn  baths  were  sworn  ;  and  there,  too, 
was  the  blood-bowl  (hlautbolli)  in  which  the  blood  of 
the  slaughtered  victims  was  caught,  and  the  blood-twig 
(hlauttvein)  with  which  the  worshippers  were  sprinkled, 
to  hallow  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  Gods. 
On  the  altar  burned  the  holy  fire,  which  was  never  suf- 
fered to  be  quenched. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  in  offerings  or 
sacrifices  (bl6t,  fom)  of  all  living  things,  sometimes  even 
of  men.  These  for  the  most  part  were  criminals  or 
slaves,  and  therefore,  in  the  first  case,  these  hnman  sa- 
crifices stood  in  the  same  position  as  our  executions. 
Near  every  Thing-field,  a  spot  closely  connected  with 
the  Temple,  stood  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  on  which 
the  backs  of  those  victims  were  crushed  and  broken, 
and  the  holy  pool  in  which  another  kind  of  human 
sacrifices  were  solemnly  sunk.  But  these  human  sacri- 
fices, though  allowable,  were  not  common;  and  when  we 
read  that  the  mythical  Swedish  king  On  offered  up. 
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one  after  another,  nine  sons  of  liis  body  for  the  sake  of 
lengthening  his  own  life,  and  that  the  Swedish  firemen 
offered  up  their  king  Domald,  and  theii  king  Olaf  Tree~ 
feUer,  becaiue  the  harvests  were  so  bad ;  and  that, 
finally,  the  wicked  Earl  Hacon,  a  mote  historical  charac" 
ter,  offered  up  his  own  son  to  hia  favourite  divinity, 
Thorgei-da  Shrinebride,  in  order  to  win  the  day  when  he 
was  about  to  be  worsted  by  the  Vikings  of  Jomsborg, 
we  may  be  sure  that  these  were  all  great  excep- 
tions, for  some  of  which  might  find  parallels  in  Biblical, 
and  for  some  in  British  history.  We  might  as  well  infer 
that  the  Jews  were  given  to  himian  sacrifices,  or  the 
English  were  fond  of  offering  up  their  kings,  because 
itt  the  one  case  Abraham  obeyed  the  divine  command, 
and  in  the  other  the  Boundheads  were  driven  by  the 
duplicity  of  Charles  to  put  him  to  the  worst  use  which 
bad  subjects  can  make  of  a  weak  king,  that  of  cutting 
off  his  head,  and  thus  making  him  a  martyr.*  Still  there 
were  human  sacrifices  in  those  times,  but  the  bulk  of  the 

*  It  may  be  iaferred  tbat  human  sacrificea  were  not  in  high 
favour  in  Iceland,  first  from  the  fact  that  those  suBpected  of  prac- 
tising each  rites,  were  in  very  bad  repute.  ThuB,  Vatndalea  Sag^ 
new  ed.,  p.  26,  "There  was  a  man  named  Thorolf,  and  his  nick- 
name was  Hellblade  (AogUce  Rakehell)  ;  he  was  a  very  unfair  man 
and  very  little  loved.  ...  He  wrought  mnch  mischief  in  the 
country  round  .  .  .  and  it  was  much  misdoubted  that  he  must 
be  a  sacrificer  of  men ;  not  was  there  a  man  in  all  the  Elaleu  who 
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victims  was  of  another  kind.  Hoi-ses  were  sacrificed,  and 
oxeB  and  awine,  and  sheep,  which  were  all  fattened  for 
the  festivaL  Brought  before  the  images  of  the  god^  they 
were  slaughtered,  the  blood  was  cai^ht,  and  with  it  tiie 
worshippers  were  sprinkled,  as  well  as  the  images,  altar, 
and  walls  of  the  shrine.  The  fat  was  melted  and  the 
images  were  anointed  with  it,  and  then  rubbed  dry 
and  polished.  Nov  the  sacrifice  turned  into  a  feast ;  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  was  boiled  in  huge  kettles,  which 
swung  over  fires  lighted  down  tlie  whole  length  of  the 
nave,  the  worshippers  took  their  seats  down  rows  of 
benches  on  each  side,  and  ate  tlie  flesh  and  supped  the 
broth.  Beer  and  mead  were  tapped,  and  then  the  chief 
whose  temple  it  was,  and  who  filled  the  office  of  priest, 
rose  from  his  high  seat,  in  the  middle  of  the  bench, 
was  BO  bated  as  he."  We  are  still  more  justified  in  drawing  this 
inferenoe,  though  certtunly  at  b  later  period,  from  the  words  of 
BjaUti  and  Gizur  at  the  Althing,  just  before  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tjaoity.  "The  heathen  sacrilice  the  worstof  men,  and  launch  them 
OTer  clifiB  and  crags,  but  we  will  cliooae  our  beet  men  aa  a  gifl  of 
victorf  to  God."  This  was  just  after  the  heathen  party  had  re- 
solved, at  their  direst  need,  to  sacrifice  two  men  out  of  each  Quarter 
of  the  island.  The  practice  had  evidently  degenerated  as  much  as 
it  bad  amonget  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  when  the 
scapegoats  for  sacrilice  were  chosen  from  the  dregs  of  the  com- 
munity.    Comp.  Aristoph.  Bance,  732. 
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on  tlie  right  hand  of  the  nave,  and  blessed  the  meat 
and  drink.  Hia  duty  it  was  to  utter  the  sacred  toasts.* 
To  Odin  first  the  bowl  waa  drained  for  victory  and 
strength.  The  next  to  Kjoid  and  Frey,  for  peace  and 
good  harvests.  A  third  to  Thor,  "  the  almighty  God," 
as  be  was  caUed,  the  Northman's  darling  god,  and 
so  on,  to  Bragi  the  god  of  song  and  mirth,  and  to  Freyja, 
the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty ;  last  of  all  came  the  cup 
to  the  memory  of  friends  and  kinsmen  dead  and  gona 
Thus  merrily  and  heartily  did  the  sacrifice  end,  and 
an  awful  solemnity  was  thus  softened  into  the  festivities 
of  an  annual  merrymaking.  On  such  occasions  also  it 
was  usual  to  make  solemn  vows  to  do  this  or  that 
daring  deed,  by  such  and  such  a  stated  time  ;t  and  it 
was  reckoned  unlucky  and  disgraceful  not  to  fulfil  them. 
This  was  done  over  Bragi's  cup,  and  he  that  made  the 
vow,  moiinted  a  raised  platform  in  order  to  be  better 
seen  and  heard  by  the  company.  It  often  happened 
that  the  truth  of  the  old  Norse  proverb,  "  Ale  is  another 
man" — answering  to  our  "  when  the  wine  is  in  the  wit 
is  out " — was  fully  proved ;  and  those  who  in  their  cups 
had  vowed  rash  vows,  woke  up  the  next  morning  with 

*  At  mnla  fyrir  miDoi. 

"f-  At  Btrei^a  heit.    For  the  feeling  about  them  comp.  Hrafn- 
kell'e  Sags,  p.  8 ;  Ejubenh.  1847. 
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the  feeling  that  they  had  uadertaken  a  task  which  they 
were  hardly  fitted  to  fuliil.* 

But  to  return  to  the  settler.  After  he  had  hdlowed  his 
lot  or  landn^m,  built  hla  house  and  his  temple,  fenced  in 
his  fields,  and  raised  his  march-stones,  he  proceeded 
to  allot  portions  of  his  possessions  to  his  kinsmen,  fol- 
lowei's,  and  friends.  In  early  times,  when  the  island  was 
waste,  tliis  was  an  easy  task.  There  was  ample  elbow- 
room.  The  tracts  taken  by  the  first  settlers  were  ao  im- 
mense, that  they  stood  in  need  of  many  separate  abodes 
to  bring  them  into  cultivation.  To  take  only  one 
instance  of  a  settlement  in  a  part  of  Iceland  with 
which  the  reader  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  be  better 
acquainted.  In  the  south-west  of  Iceland,  Kettle 
lueing,"!"  who  came  to  Iceland  from  Naumdale  in  Noi^ 
way,  in  the  year  877,  three  years  after  Ingolf  the  first 
settler,  took  as  his  lot  or  landnani  all  the  Rangriver 
vales  between  Thursowater  and  Markfleet,  from  the 

■  gee  the  atrange  story  of  the  vows  made  by  tbe  Vikings  of 
Jonieborg,  which  led  to  their  invasion  of  Norway.    Fonnn  Saga. 

t  Or  hieng,  for  tbe  word  ia  spelled  in  both  ways.  The  meaniiig 
of  tbe  nicluiameig  "trout,"  and  all  the  Kettles  in  that  famous  family 
of  Raveusfood  bore  it  from  the  time  that  their  mythical  ancestor, 
tbe  first  Kettle  hsng,  slew  a  great  drsgon,  and  when  his  father 
asked  what  he  had  done,  said, ' '  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  long  story 
out  of  ereiy  fish  I  see  leap,  but  true  it  is  that  I  chopped  a  bull-trout 
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shore  right  up  to  the  felL  Id  such  a  tract  there  was 
room  for  many  homesteads,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  with 
what  great  chiefs  the  district  was  hlled.  This  aUotment 
was  called  by  various  names ;  sometimes  it  is  termed,  "  to 
give  land,"  or  "  to  show  to  land,"  on  the  part  of  the  first 
settler,  and  "  to  receive,"  or  "  to  take  land  in  such  a 
man's  landuam,"  on  the  part  of  the  new  comer.  So  also, 
we  heai-  of  taking  land  "  at  the  advice"  of  such  a 
settler,  or  "  with  his  leave ;"  and  it  ia  plain  &om  many 
cases,  that  these  expressions  imply  iiomething  more 
than  mere  friendly  advice  to  a  stranger  as  to  the 
spot  which  was  most  likely  to  suit  him,  and  point 
rather  to  leave  asked  and  granted  from  a  superior 
to  one,  who  by  that  very  fact  acknowle^ed  himself 
to  be  in  an  inferior  position.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
as  in  the  case  of  brothers  and  kinsmen,  or  dear  friends, 
the  leave  meant  little  more  than  a  desire  that  those 
so  close  in  blood  should  also  be  near  in  their  abode ; 
sometimes,  too,  the  relation  that  existed  between  the 
new  comer  and  the  first  settler  was  rather  that  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  than  of  those  who  met  on  equal  tenus ; 
but  in  all  cases  of  such  relations,  whether  equal  or  un- 

asnader  at  the  nuddle."  His  father  then  gave  him  trout  as  his 
nickname,  and  he  wm  called  Kettle  "h»ng"  or  "trout"  ever  afUr- 
words.     See  Fomoldai  Sogar,  ii.  Ill,  112. 
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equal,  there  waa  no  doubt  a  feeling  of  reliance  and  depen- 
dence which  often  ofieuded  the  free  spirit  of  the  race. 
Thus  Hallstein  son  of  the  great  chief  Thorolf  Moatrar^ 
akegg  deems  it  unworthy  to  allow  hia  own  father  to 
"show  him  to  land,"  and  betakes  himself  to  another 
district,  to  seize  an  unoccupied  lot  for  himself.  Another, 
Halkell  the  brother  of  Kettlebjom  the  old,  will  not  hear 
of  taking  a  portion  of  the  land  which  his  brother,  a 
mighty  chie(  has  settled  on,  but  prefers  to  turn  out  an 
earlier  settler  by  a  duel  ;•  and  Steinuna,  a  woman,  pre- 
fers to  buy  a  bit  of  land  in  her  kinsman  Ingolf  s  land- 
u&m,  rather  than  to  take  it  from  him  as  a  gift. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  this  dislike  of  the  freeman,  aa 
well  aa  of  the  freewoman,  to  have  land  assigned  or  given 
to  them,  even  when  it  became  their  own  allodial  hold- 
ing. The  feeling  which  underlies  the  dislike  is  that 
which  looks  upon  gifts,  if  they  are  not  returned  by 
something  of  equal  worth,  as  d^rading  and  dishonour- 
ing to  the  &eehom  man.  The  same  feeling  etill  lingers 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races, 
but  in  those  times  it  was  intense.  Tacitus  has  well 
caught  this  principle  when  he  describes  the  Germans  as 
"  delighting  in  gifts,  but  as  setting  little  store  or  obli- 
gation on  their  acceptance."  That  was  the  freeman's 
*  LandiuEma,  6  ch.  12. 
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feeling.  He  took  and  he  gave  gifts  from  and  to  equals, 
and  they  met  free  and  parted  free ;  but  the  gifla  ■which 
a  superior  gives  to  an  inferior,  and  such  a  gift  it  was  to 
have  land  given  to  one  in  another  man's  landnam,  im- 
plied at  once  the  undertaking  of  duties  and  obligations  to 
the  giver  which  must  be  fulfilled  when  he  claimed  them. 
The  very  act  implied  allegiance  to  a  lord  and  master, 
and  as  such  was  offensive  to  a  free  spirit  Anything, 
in  shorty  which  hindered  a  freeman  &om  meeting  his 
equals  on  equal  terms,  was  a  disgrace.  To  take  land 
was  a  gift  which  could  not  be  repaid  in  kind.  It  lowered 
hia  self-respect,  if  it  led  to  nothing  wors^  by  putting 
him  in  a  false  position,  and  as  such  he  scomed  it 

But  wa  must  hasten  on.  The  period  during  which 
the  settlement  of  Iceland  was  going  on  lasted  about 
sixty  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  island  was  as 
fuUy  peopled  as  it  has  ever  been  since,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  at  50,000  souls ;  an 
enonnous  number  to  have  flocked  tt^ether  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  During  all  that  period  each  chie^  and 
his  children  after  him,  had  lived  on  his  holding,  which 
formed  a  little  kingdom  of  itself  allotting  his  land  to 
new  comers  whose  kinship,  turn  of  mind,  or  inferiority 
ia  rank  allowed  them  to  accept  the  gift,  niarrying  and 
inter-marrying  with  the  fionilies  of  neighbourii^  chiefs, 
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setting  up  his  children  in  abodes  of  their  own,  putting 
his  &eednien  and  thralls  out  in  farms  and  holdings, 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  in  his  temple, 
and  otherwise  exercising  what  we  should  now  call  the 
legitimate  influence  on  those  around  him  to  which  be 
was  entitled  by  his  strength  of  arm,  or  birth,  or  wealtL 

CIVIL  POWER  OF  THE  PRIESTS, 

We  have  hitherto  only  looked  at  the  priesthood  of 
these  chiefs  from  one  point  of  view.  There  was  no 
priesthood  among  the  Scandinavian  races,  if  we  mean 
by  priesthood  a  separation  of  society  into  the  two 
classes  of  priests  and  laymen.  Church  and  State  in 
fact  were  both  one.  The  word  for  priest  was  goSi  or 
hofgo{$i  (temple-priest),  and,  besides  his  priestly  func- 
tions, the  very  circumstances  of  birth,  wealth,  and  in- 
fluence, which  led  to  his  fulfilling  those  functions,  gave 
him  social  power  of  another  kind.  He  was  the  only 
civil, -just  as  he  was  the  only  religiouB  authority — minis- 
ter and  magistrate  in  one  ;  but  in  that  wild  and  shift- 
ing state  of  society  his  power  might  be  of  a  very  fleeting 
kind.  When  one  of  these  great  chiefs  built  his  hof  or 
temple  on  the  land  which  he  had  occupied,  the  ne^h- 
bouTS  flocked  to  it,  not  because  th^  were  bound  to  do 
so  by  any  law,  but  because  it  was  their  natural  place  of 
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worabip.  The  vohmtaiy  principle  was  then  triumpliaiit, 
and  as  it  was  fiee  ta  any  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  even 
in  the  same  hmdndm,  to  build  a  temple  for  himself,  ao 
it  stood  free  to  the  neighbours  to  worahip  at  that  temple 
if  they  chose.  This  fact  leads  to  another  consideration. 
As  the  influeince  exercised  by  the  chiefs  depended  as  much 
on  bodily  strength,  personal  prowess,  and  skill  in  arms,  as 
ou  birth  and  wealth,  it  often  happened  that  the  influence 
of  a  great  chief  might  wane  as  he  grew  old,  or  lost  his 
children  or  kinsmen,  and  that  the  influence  of  otheTs 
in  the  neighbourhood  rose  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  after  a  great  chief  had  allotted 
all  his  land,  he  might  find,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  that  he 
had  raised  up  most  dangerous  rivals  to  himself,  that  his 
temple  was  deserted,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  neigh- 
bours were  now  turned  to  another  lord.  If  a  man 
attained  a  green  old  age,  if  he  lived  surrounded  by 
strong  and  stalwart  sons,  he  might  keep  his  influence 
till  his  death,  and  the  &imily  tradition  might  be  pro- 
lotted,  as  we  know  it  was  in  many  families ;  but  in  the 
contrary  case,  he  lost  the  reality  of  his  power,  though  he 
kept  the  shadow.  He  was,  in  fact,  left  like  a  clergyman 
on  the  voluntary  principle,  without  a  congr^ation. 

If  this  was  so  with  regard  to  the  priestly  part  of  his 
fanctious,  it  was  still  more  so  with  r^ard  to  what  might 
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be  called  his  social  and  judicial  duties.  Besides  the  care 
of  the  temple,  the  judicial  and  executive  belonged  to 
him.  To  him  it  belonged  to  call  together  the  Things, 
or  meetings  of  the  people,  at  stated  times,  to  discuss 
public  business.  As  priest  be  hallowed  the  Thing, 
encircled  it  with  the  holy  bands  (v^bond),  and  proclaimed 
peace  while  it  lasted ;  aa  chief  magistrate  in  the  new 
Jand,  as  he  had  filled  the  same  office  in  the  old,  he  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting.  In  trials,  which  were  conducted 
on  time-honoured  principles  which  the  settlers  brought 
with  them  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  fell  on  him 
to  name  the  judges,  and  to  superintend  the  proceedings. 
In  short,  he  takes  the  leadership  of  the  district ;  he 
is  bound  to  protect  those  under  and  belonging  to  him, 
and  they  owe  him  help  and  allegiance.  He  keeps  the 
peace,  chases  robbers  out  of  the  country;  in  times  of 
scarcity  he  takes  measures  to  avert  the  eviL  If  foreign 
ships  run  into  any  port  in  his  district  he  is  the  first 
to  board  them  ;  they  may  not  trade  till  he  has  settled 
the  price  at  which  the  cargo  is  to  be  offered  for  sale, 
and  he  it  is  that  fixes  where  the  crew  are  to  be  lodged 
when  they  lay  up  their  ship  for  the  winter.  He  rides 
to  the  Things  with  a  train  of  his  Thingmen  at  his  back. 
In  later  times  he  conld  call  on  the  ninth  part  of  his 
Thingmen  to  follow  him  to  the  Althing  and  when 
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there  tliey  were  bound  to  back  bim  iu  liia  auits  and 
quarrels,  while  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  by  tbem,  and 
see  tliem  righted  in  theirs.  The  power  and  influence 
of  the  Priest,  in  short,  extended  to  every  branch  of 
what  we  should  now  call  the  public  service  ;  and 
though  the  power  he  exerted,  and  the  subordination 
which  he  exacted,  were  undefined  in  principle  and  de- 
pended much  on  the  energy  and  strength  of  character  of 
each  possessor  of  the  office,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
in  the  very  earliest  times  it  was  not  only  one  of  great 
power  and  importance,  but  the  sole  existing  authority. 

One  great  check  on  the  tendency  of  this  undefined 
power  to  become  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  before  alluded  to,  that  every  Thingman  was 
free  at  any  time  to  leave  the  Temple  and  Thing  of  his 
Priest,  and  to  join  that  of  another.  In  this  way  pub- 
lic opinion  nii^t,  and  in  many  cases  did  manifest 
itself ;  and  this  carrying  out  of  the  voluntary  principle 
in  regard  to  the  social  and  judicial  position  of  the 
Priest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  purely  religious  ftmc- 
tions,  was  some  safeguard  of  the  community  against 
an  abuse  of  power.  In  later  times,  at  leasts  when 
the  office  had  come  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
family  property,  and  could,  as  such,  be  bought  and 
sold,  this  original  right  was  acknowledged  by  the  fact, 
d 
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that  it  was  usual  for  the  mcoming  priest  to  call  the 
men  of  the  Thing  to  a  meeting,  and  to  ask  whether  they 
were  willing  to  place  themselves  under  hia  jurisdiction. 
Practically,  no  doubt,  this  right  to  join  the  Thing  of 
another  priest  was  of  little  value  in  the  early  days  of 
the  settlement)  except  as  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  as 
it  was  likely  to  bring  down  on  the  head  of  the  dissatisfied 
dependent  the  wrath  of  hia  superior. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  ofKce  was  one  of  purely  personal  relation,  and  in 
its  principle  in  no  way  depended  on  territory.  Acci- 
dentally, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  doubt,  and 
more  especially  in  early  times,  the  common  people  of 
a  district,  who  had  settled  in  the  lot  of  a  great  chief, 
followed  him  territorially  as  weU  as  personally ;  resi- 
dence and  subordination  were  identical.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  time  roUed  on  the  island  became  more 
thickly  peopled,  the  respect  for  an  old  house  m^ht 
dwindle  away,  while  that  for  a  new  one  might  spring  up  ; 
there,  too,  men  worshipped  the  rising  sun ;  and  so,  in 
the  same  district  there  might  be  two  temples,  which  it 
might  be  equally  convenient  to  visit,  and  two  priests, 
one  weak  and  the  other  powerful ;  but  as  defence  or  pro- 
tection was  one  of  the  claims  which  the  Thingman  had 
upon  his  leader,  he  would  naturally  seek  the  superior 
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who  Tonld  be  most  likely  to  afford  it  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  prieat  might  change  his  residence,  and 
build  a  new  tomple^  and  yet  carry  his  Thingmen  with 
~  him.  The  possession  of  a  temple  and  personal  power 
were  all  that  he  needed  as  a  title  to  his  office. 

In  ibis  way,  by  the  end  of  the  period  of  occupation, 
a  number  of  little  kingdoms  had  been  formed  all  round 
the  coast  of  Iceland,  ruled  by  the  priests,  who,  at  stated 
times,  convened  their  adherents  and  retainers  to  meet- 
ii^  for  the  settlement  of  matters  which  concerned  any 
or  eH.  of  them.  These  were  called  "  Things" — Meetings.* 
Each  was  independent  of  the  other,  and  quarrels  between 
the  members  of  two  separate  Things  could  only  be 
settled,  as  the  quarrels  of  nations  are  settled,  by  treaty 
or  war.  In  these  foreign  relations,  it  was  the  Priest 
who  represented  the  conmiunity,  and  treated  with  his 
brother  priests  to  arrange  matters ;  but  as  yet  they 
acknowledged  no  common  bond  of  union,  save  that 
of  race.  An  Icelandic  state  or  commonwealth,  in  fact, 
did  not  ©rist 

*  Meeting  is  "  mot  thing,"  just  as  faustii^  Ib  "  faoose  thiDg," 
The  one  a  public  gathering  of  the  freeholilera  of  a  district,  the 
other  s  gathering  of  honeebolders. 
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THE  ICELANDIC  COMMONWEALTH. 

At  length,  about  sixty  yeara  after  the  first  settlement 
of  the  island,  a  step  was  taken  towards  turning  Iceknd'^ 
into  a  commonwealth,  and  giving  the  whole  island  a 
legal  constitution ;  and  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
immediate  cause  which  led  to  this,  we  know  enough  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  island  to  feel  sure,  that  it 
could  only  have  been  with  the  common  consent  of  the 
great  chiefs,  who,  as  Priesta,  presided  over  the  various 
local  Things.  The  fu-st  want  was  a  man  who  could  make 
a  code  of  laws ;  the  second  was  a  common  place  of  meet- 
ing. In  the  south-east  of  Uie  island,  at  Lon,  lived  ITIflj6t 
a  man  who  had  emigrated  firom  Norway,  and  who,  on  the 
mother's  side,  traced  his  descent  from  one  of  the  royal 
houses  of  that  country.  The  choice,  no  donbt,  fell  on 
him,  because  the  men  of  that  family  were  famous  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  customary  law,  and  Ulfljit  be- 
took himself  to  the  old  country  to  consult  members  of 
his  house  still  wiser  than  himself.  He  sought  the  abode 
of  Thorleif  the  wise,  his  mother's  brother,  the  same  who 
shortly  afterwards  assisted  King  Hacon,  the  fosterchild 
of  our  great  Ei^lish  Athelstane,  in  forming  the  old 
Gula-Thing's  Code.  Three  years  he  stayed  abroad  ; 
and  when  he  returned,  the  chiefs,  who,  no  doubt,  day 
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by  day  felt  more  strongly  the  need  of  a  common  centre 
of  action  as  well  as  of  a  common  code,  lost  no  time  in 
caiTying  out  their  scheme.  "While  Ulflj6t  was  away,  they 
had  settled  the  most  knotty  part  of  the  whole  question, 
and  that  was — where  the  great  Thing,  where  the  common 
place  of  meeting  should  be.  While  Ulfljot  was  doing  the 
faeadwork,  his  fosterbrother,  Grim  goatshoe — a  name,  as 
Maurer  remarks,  probably  taken  from  his  skill  as  a  crags- 
man— was  doing  what  may  be  called  the  footwork  of  the 
scheme.  He  had  been  sent  off  to  walk  throughout  the 
whole  island,  and  seek  a  fitting  spot  for  the  com- 
monwealth to  meet.  He  found  it  south-west  of  the 
fella,  where  the  broad  lands  of  a  freeman,*  which  had 
just  been  confiscated  for  murder,  gave  ample  space 
for  the  annual  gathering  of  some  thousands  of  souls, 
and  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water, 
as  well  as  forage  for  their  horses.  There  then,  on  that 
great  sunken  plain  between  the  two  Rifts,  with  the 
bright  Thii^alla  lake  before  it,  and  the  huge  Broad- 

*  The  name  of  tba  murdered  man  was  Kol,  and  that  of  the 
murderer  Thorir  cropbeard.  They  were  a  bad  family.  Thorwalld 
cropbeard,  a  grandson  of  Thorir,  settled  afterwards  Id  the  east 
country,  and  there  burnt  his  own  brother  Qnnoat  in  his  house. 
He  was  also  with  Flosi  at  Njal'a  burning,  and  was  killed  in  the 
battle  at  the  Altliing.  See  Snorri's  words  to  Flosi  on  the  occasion, 
ch.  144,  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 
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shield  mountain  looking  down  on  it^  was  the  Althii^  set 
in  the  year  929-930,  and  Ul^jiit's  code  solemnly  adopted 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  Besides  the  accident  of  the  con- 
fiscation, which  happened  so  luckily  just  then,  respect 
was  no  doubt  paid  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
spot,  which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  tracks  which  cross 
the  desert  wastes  which  fill  the  heart  of  the  country  ; 
and  some  consideration  was  also  felt  for  the  fact  that  it 
also  lay  in  the  Thing  of  the  priesthood  founded  by 
Ingolf,  the  first  settler,  the  priest  of  which  thus  became 
what  may  be  termed  the  high-priest  of  the  i^and,  inas- 
much as  the  legal  capital  of  the  country  was  within  his 
jurisdiction.* 

The  time  of  the  annual  meeting  was  fixed  at  first  for 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  but  in  the  year  999 
it  was  agreed  to  meet  a  week  later,  and  the  Althing 
then  met  when  ten  full  weeks  of  summer  had  passed.  It 
lasted  fourteen  days.  These  Icelandic  weeks  began  on 
Thursday.  The  first  summer  day  was  on  the  Thursday 
which  fell  between  the  9th  and  15th  of  April,  and  the 

•  The  Icel&Ddic  term  ia  AlUherjargoSi — "  The  priest  of  the 
whole  host"— under  whom  the  whole  host  or  body  of  men  at  the 
Thuig  for  the  time  stood.  So  also  the  Al)>ing  is  called  Allshetjar- 
]iing;  sod  goods  or  property  confiscated  to  the  commoowealth 
AlleherjariS. 
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first  day  of  the  Althing  would  be  somewhere  between 
the  18th  and  24th  of  Juna* 

As  all  the  judicial  meetings  of  the  Icelandeis  were 
in  doee  connection  with  their  religious  rites,  as  Church 
and  State  were  in  fact  identical,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Althing,  in  this  point  of  view,  was  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  local  Things.  There,  too,  on  the 
lavafield,  seamed  and  scarred  with  the  fury  of  volcanic 
fire,  solemn  sacrifices  and  great  feasts  were  held  in  honour 
of  the  gods.  In  its  legal  capacity  it  was  both  a  delibera- 
tive aud  executive  assembly;  both  Parliament  and  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  one.  There  was  yet  no  distinction 
between  these  attributes  of  power.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  quite  sure,  this,  that  it  was  only  the  great  chiefs, 
only  the  priests  and  others  of  influence,  who  bad  any 
voice  in  either  function.  The  Icelandic  State  was  an 
aristocracy,  and  though  there  was  no  spot  on  earth 
where  there  were  so  many  chiefs,  and  where  the  common 
man,  if  one  may  be  forgiven  for  playing  on  the  words, 
waa  so  uncommon,  still  the  High  Court,  or  Court  of 

*  After  the  subversion  of  Uie  Republic,  the  openiag  of  .the 
Althing  wu  advanced  to  the  feast  of  6t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  it, 
to  the  29th  of  Jnne,  and  at  later  times,  to  the  3d  and  5th  of  July. 
The  Althing  continued  to  meet  annually  on  the  old  spot  till  1600, 
when  it.was  abolished.  In  1845  it  was  restored,  but  it  now  sits  at 
Beykjavfk. 
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Laws  (logretta),  at  the  Althiug,  was  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  very  few  persons,  constituting  a  committee.  This 
was  the  "  Court  of  Laws."  In  this  court  the  priests 
had  great  power.  They  were  probably  members  of  it 
ex  officio,  and  each  priest  chose  two  assessors  to  sit  in  it 
along  with  him.  When  causes  were  to  be  tried  they 
named  the  judges.  In  all  trials  the  judges  were  bound 
to  be  UDanimons  in  passing  judgment 

But  with  the  Althing  came  a  new  office.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  books — everything  was  traditional ; 
the  law  itself  was  committed  to  memory  and  the  cus- 
tody of  faithful  lips.  Time  out  of  mind  there  had 
existed  amongst  the  nations  of  the  North,  men  who, 
like  Ulfljdt,  had  made  the  customary  law  their  study, 
and  leamt  its  traditional  precepts  by  heart.  There  were 
the  lawmen  or  lawyers  (li^menn),  a  class  which  we  shall 
find  stiU  flourishing  in  the  time  of  which  our  Saga  tells. 
They  were  private  persons,  invested  with  no  official 
character,*  but  who  enjoyed  all  the  influence  which  an 
exclusive  knowledge  of  any  one  subject,  and  most  of  all 
of  such  a  difficult  subject  as  law,  must  necessarily  give 
■  *  ThjB  atatement  ie  at  iseue  whh  Maurcr,  but  there  is  not  in 
tlie  passages  which  he  ha«  collected  with  so  much  research  any  proof 
ttiat  the  ISgmunn  hail  an  officiR)  position.  They  aeera  to  hare  been 
simply  law-skilled  men,  "  counsel,"  to  whom  men  in  need  of  advice 
betook  themselves. 
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to  any  man  in  an  early  state  of  society.  But  wheD  the 
Althing  was  established  we  first  hear  of  a  law  officer 
properly  so  called.  This  was  what  we  have  called  the 
"  Speaker  of  the  Law,"  (Logs<^matSr),  Hia  bounden 
duty  it  was  to  recite  publicly  the  whole  law  within  the 
space  to  which  the  tenure  of  his  otBce  was  limited.  To 
him,  too,  all  who  were  in  need  of  a  legal  opinion,  or  of 
information  as  to  what  was  and  was  not  law,  had  a  right 
to  turn  during  the  meeting  of  the  Althing.  To  him  a 
sort  of  presidency  or  precedence  at  the  Althing  was  con- 
ceded; but  with  a  care  which  marks  how  jealously  the 
young  Bepublic  guarded  itself  against  bestowing  too  great 
power  on  its  chief  officer ;  he  was  expressly  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  executive ;  and  his  tenure  of  office 
was  restricted  to  three  years,  though  he  might  be  re- 
elected at  the  end  of  that  period.*  On  the  whole,  ther&- 
fore,  as  Maurer  well  remarks,  the  office  was  a  most 
honourable  one,  but  except  for  the  fortnight  during 
which  the  sittings  of  the  Althing  lasted,  it  was,  compared 
to  the  substantial  power  of  the  priests,  both  individually 
and  as  a  body,  one  of  little  weight  and  influence.  It 
was  something,  however,  to  have  the  whole  control  of 

•  It  id  true  that  many  of  the  Speakers  of  the  Law  were  re- 
elected over  and  over  again,  bnt  the  principle  of  the  right  to  make 
a  freeh  choice  was  always  aHserted. 
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the  law  of  the  land  during  the  annual  fortnight  to  which 
the  legal  existence  of  the  commonwealth  was  limited. 
See,  for  instance,  Thorgeir's  power  at  the  Change  of 
Faith,  and  Skapti's  decisions  as  to  the  law  at  the  trial 
for  the  Burning.    . 

With  r^ard  to  the  contents  and  extent  of  TJlfljdt's 
code,  we  have  little  infonnation.  We  ate  told  that  it 
hegan  with  religious  precepts,  like  the  later  Christian 
codes,  and  one  of  those  injunctiona,  which  may  well  pro- 
voke a  smile,  and  which  tells  how  superstitioua  the 
Icelanders  were,  has  been  handed  down.*  Another 
contained  the  order  of  proceedings,  and  the  form  of  oath 
to  be  taken  in  the  temples  iu  judicial  trials  and  suits. 
Every  temple  must  contain  a  ring  of  at  least  two  ounces 
in  weight,  and  which  the  priest  was  to  bear  on  his  arm 
at  all  meetings  where  business  of  like  nature  was  trans* 
acted.  Every  one  who  appeared  before  the  court  as 
party,  witness,  or  judge,  had  to  swear  an  oath  on  it,  after 
it  had  been  duly  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  victim,^ — 
"  So  help  him  Njord,  Frey,  and  the  Almighty  God,"  that 
his  cause,  witness,  or  judgment  was,  to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  right  and  just    It  would,  indeed,  be  unreason- 

*  This  was  the  injuactioD  to  Lhe  captains  of  ships  to  take  off  the 
fiightful  Ggure-heods  of  their  ahipa  when  they  made  the  coast,  lest 
the  gnardian  spirits  of  the  land  should  be  scared. 
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able  to  imagine  that  the  code  contained  mnch  more  tliaa 
a  collection  of  formularies  for  criminal  prosecutions  and 
civil  suite,  or  that  the  memory  of  the  earliest  Speaker  of 
the  l^vr  was  more  heavily  burdened  than  with  the  recol- 
lection of  those  first  elements  of  legislation.  UMjdt,  aa 
was  right  and  fitting  was  the  first  Speaker  of  ihe  law  • 

With  the  establishment  of  the  AltTiiTig  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  Commonwealth  in  Iceland.  The  Temples  and 
Things  and  Courts  of  the  Priests  ate  no  longer  places 
for  the  tmnsaction  of  the  civil  and  religious  business  of 
separate  communities,  ruled  by  the  heads  of  influential 
&milies,  they  are  now  subordinate  parts  of  one  State,  and 
the  centre  of  umty  and  supreme  power  was  transferred 
to  the  Althing,  as  the  civil  and  religious  capital  of  the 
island.    The  first  great  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  patri- 

•  We  are  not  told  whether  Ulfljft  received  any  other  reward  for 
hie  skill  in  legisIatioD  ;  his  forter-brother  Grim  got,  for  his  trouble 
Id  finding  out  the  best  spot  for  the  Althing,  a  penny  (peontng)  from 
every  honsehold  in  the  island,  which  he  generously  mode  over  to  the 
temples.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Speakere  of  the  Law  for 
the  firat  hundred  yean  :— UlfljiSt,  Ro&i  Heing's  son,  930-949 ;  Thor- 
arinn  Bagi's  brother,  950-969 ;  Thorkell  mini,  970-984 ;  Thorgeir 
the  priest  of  Lightwater,  985-1001 ;  Grim  Sverting's  bod,  1002- 
1003 ;  and  BkapU  Thorod's  son,  1004-1030.  Almost  all  of  these 
are  mentioned  in  the  Njal'a  Saga.  We  may  add,  Uiat  after  all,  there 
is  some  donbt  whether  Ulfljjt  ever  held  the  office,  as  in  some  lists 
hie  name  is  omitted  altogether.  In  any  case,  his  tenure  of  office 
could  hardly  have  lasted  more  than  one  year. 
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archal  system  and  the  voluntary  principle  ;  but  though 
the  priests  lost  something  in  the  way  of  their  independent 
power,  and  sunk  in  theory  from  little  kings  to  sheriEfs, 
they  were  amply  compensated  in  practice  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  which  left  their  real  influence  in  their 
local  districts  pretty  much  where  it  was,  while  it  threw 
the  Court  of  Laws,  the  very  power  which  was  superior 
to,  and  supposed  to  regulate  their  authority,  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee  chosen  o\it  of,  or  at  least  by,  their 
own  body. 

PROVLSCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 
So  things  went  on  for  about  thirty  years,  when  a  very 
great  step  in  social  progress  occurred,  and  along  with 
it  a  corresponding  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Al- 
thing itself.  This  was  the  establishment  of  an  oiganized 
provincial  constitution  of  the  country,  by  its  division  into 
Quarters  or  Provinces,  each  containing  a  certain  number 
of  local  Things,  each  of  which  again  contained  a  certain 
number  of  Priesthoods.  The  necessity  of  this  arrangement 
had  no  doubt  long  been  felt,  bnt  the  immediate  cause 
of  its  adoption  was  a  bloody  feud  which  arose  out  of  the 
bumiDg  of  one  Blundkettle.  This  event  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  year  962.  It  was  the  leading  case  of 
fire-raisii^  before  that  of  Njal.  Up  to  that  time  the 
customaty  law  had  prescribed  that  all  suits  were  to  be 
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pleaded  in  the  Thing  that  lay  nearest  to  the  spot  where 
the  cause  of  action  arose.  Instead  of  following  up  the 
feud  by  revenge,  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man  had 
pursued  it  at  law  ;  but  when  they  came  to  plead  it  at 
the  nearest  Thing,  their  adversaries,  who  lived  close  to  the 
court;  mustered  in  great  force,  and  would  not  allow  the 
trial  to  come  on.  Now,  the  plaintiffs  betook  themselves 
to  the  Althing,  as  the  Supreme  Court,  but  there  again  the 
same  scenes  of  violence  occurred,  the  two  sides  came  to 
blows,  and  many  were  slain,  and  though  the  plaintiffs  had 
the  best  of  the  battle,  the  case  was  one  that  notoriously 
demanded  legislative  interference,  Thord  Gellir,  there- 
fore, 8  great  chief,  called  on  the  Court  of  laws  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  a  stat«  of  things  which  enjoined  iiiat  a  man 
must  seek  his  lawful  rights  in  the  heart  of  hie  enemy's 
coimtry,  and  just  in  the  very  place  where  he  was  least 
likely  to  obtain  them. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  then,  the  island  was  divided 
into  four  Quarters  (FjirBiingr),  named  sometimes  from  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  sometimes  from  the  geographi- 
cal features  which  that  part  of  the  country  presented. 
Thus  we  hear  indifferently  of  the  Nortldandera'  Quarter,  or 
the  Eyjafirthers'  Quarter;  of  the  Westfirthers'  Quarter,  or 
the  Broadfirthers'  Quarter ;  of  the  Southlanders'  Quarter, 
or  the  Bangriver  Quarter ;  and  we  also  hear  of  an  East- 
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firtiiers'  Quarter.  Each  of  theae  Quarters  wes  next  sub- 
divided into  three  judicial  diatricts  (Jiingsoknir),  the 
inhabitants  of  each  of  which  had  a  common  place  of 
meeting  (Thin^,  and  were  bound  to  attend  the  same  local 
court  In  the  Northlanders'  Qnarter  there  were  four  of 
these  districts,  because,  when  the  subdivision  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  while  the  great  Things  of  Eyjafirth 
and  Skagafirth,  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  tiie  Quarter, 
were  necessarily  maintained,  the  dwellers  to  the  east  of 
the  first,  and  to  the  west  of  the  other,  refused  to  go  so 
far  to  a  common  place  of  meeting.  But  as  we  shall  see, 
this  was  merely  a  provincial  arrangement,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  central  authority,  the  four  Northland  Things 
only  reckoned  as  three.  Each  of  those  Quarters  had 
its  Quarter  Thing  (FjAriSungsJting),  and  each  of  its  sub- 
divisions had  its  Vernal  Thing  (Vdr|jing),  in  which  certain 
suits  were  in  the  first  place  set  on  foo^  then  carried  to  the 
Qnarter  Court,  and  thence,  if  need  were,  to  the  Althing. 

Furthermore,  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  there  were 
three  chief  temples  (hofuShof),  mother,  churches  as  we 
Bhoold  call  them,  to  which  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons holding  priesthoods  (gotSorC)  in  each  subdivision 
were  chosen. 

Thus  we  have  three  Priesthoods  to  each  local  Thing, 
and  three  local  Things  to  each  Quarter  Thing,  and  four 
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Quarter  Iliiiigs  to  the  whole  island,  as  represented  at  the 
Atthing. 

But  with  this  arrangeinent  came  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  powers  at  the  Althing  itself.  Up  to 
this  time  tliere  had  been  but  one  supreme  body  or  com- 
imtt«e  at  the  Althing,  the  Court  of  Laws  or  Ix^ietta, 
which  combined  the  functions  of  a  deliberative  and 
legislative  assembly,  with  those  of  a  Supreme  Court. 
Now  the  executive  and  deliberative  were  separated 
from  the  judicial  attributes.  The  Court  of  Laws  retained 
the  former,  while  the  latter  were  distributed  among  four 
Courts,  representing  the  four  Quarters,  and  before  which 
all  suits  brought  before  the  Althing  relating  to  those 
Quarters  had  to  be  pleaded.  For  the  rest,  the  judges  in 
those  coorts  were  named  by  the  priests  as  before,  and 
they  themselves  all  sat,  now  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
as  a  body,  in  the  Court  of  Laws  itselt 

With  regard  to  the  Priesthoods  themselves,  it  is 
plain  that  a  great  change  now  took  place.  Their  number 
was  now  limited.  There  could  now  be  but  thirty-six 
priesthoods  recognised  by  the  State  throughout  the 
whole  island;  or  if  regard  were  had  to  the  peculiar 
arrangement  in  the  north,  thirty-nine.  We  say  priest- 
hoods, because  the  of&ce,  by  the  subdivision  of  property, 
could  now  be  held  by  several  persons  at  once,  though 
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the  State  only  rect^iaed  their  acts  as  the  acts  of  one. 
Again,  though  any  one  who  bad  means  and  influence 
enough  might  still  build  a  temple  and  gather  followers 
and  Tbingmen  around  him ;  still,  his  new  temple  would 
not  he  one  of  the  rect^ised  temples,  and  he  would  not 
be  a  priest  in  the  sense  required  by  the  Constitution. 
His  temple  in  fact  would  be  a  Temple  of  Ease,  it  would 
not  he  a  mother  Temple,  or  as  we  should  say,  a  mother 
or  parish  church,  and  though  it  was  allowed  to  exist, 
it  existed  without  any  legal  rights  as  part  of  the 
machinei?  of  civil  government.  The  institution,  there- 
fore, while  it  gave  to  the  greater  portion  of,  and  it  may  be 
to  all,  the  old  temples  exclusive  rights,  and  was  thus 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  power  of  each  priest  whose 
temple  had  now  a  l^al  existence,  taught  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  look  to  the  State  rather  than  to  the  family 
for  the  title-deeds  of  his  right  The  second  great  blow, 
in  short,  bad  been  struck  at  the  patriarchal,  and,  along 
with  it^  at  the  voluntary  system.  The  State  was  extend- 
ing ita  power  and  authority  from  the  national  centre  to 
the  provinces,  and  binding  them  still  closer  to  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  grievance  of 
which  Tbord  Gellir  complained,  was  remedied,  it  lay  in 
this.  Up  to  that  time,  each  priesthood  had  possessed  a 
court  of  its  own,  and  after  that  time  continued  to  pos- 
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sess  it,  but  only  as  a  private  court,  something  like  those 
of  onr  Lords  of  the  Manor.  But  henceforth,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  central  power,  the  Thingmen  of  three  priests 
hoods  met  in  one  Vernal  Thing,  and  thua  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant  might  hope  for  a  better  chance  of  justice 
from  an  assembly  presided  over  by  several  chiefs,  than 
if  he  had  to  sue  for  it  at  the  hands  of  one  priest  and  his 
dependents,  whom  the  very  fact  that  gave  rise  to  his 
suit  had  made  his  enemy.  Under  the  old  state  of  things 
the  priest  could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  leaning  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  justice  could  not  be  even-handed. 
These  Spring  Things,  therefore,  answered  well,  and  we 
hear  much  of  them.  Of  the  Quarter  Things  (Fj6rCung8- 
l^ing),  which  must  be  most  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Qiuoter  Courts  at  the  Althing  (TjiirSungsdinir),  we 
hear  less,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  went  into  disuse, 
&om  the  fact  that  if  it  were  impossible  to  obtain  a 
decision  at  the  Spring  Thing,  or  court  of  first  instance, 
the  suit  would  be  carried  at  once  to  the  Quarter  Court 
at  the  Althing,  as  the  highest  tribunal.  For  the  rest, 
the  Spring  Thing  was  a  pattern  of  the  Althing  on  a 
little  scale ;  each  had  its  Thingbrekka,  or  Hill  of  Laws, 
where  certain  notices  and  proclamations  were  given, 
there,  too,  the  judges  were  bound  to  be  unanimous  in 
theii  sentences,  and  there  too,  the  time-honoured  number 
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of  judges  was  maintained,  since  each  of  the  three  priests 
who  presided  in  turn  named  twelve  judges,  thirty-six 
in  all ;  for  as  the  words  of  the  law  ran, "  three  twelves 
were  to  judge  in  all  suits." 

Besides  the  Venial  Thing,  there  was  an  autumn  court, 
(Lei8*)  also  held  by  the  three  priests  of  the  district.  It 
met  fourteen  days  after  the  Althing  was  over,  lasted 
two  days,  and  was  a  court  of  iuformation  and  execu- 
tion, in  order  that  matters  which  had  been  decided  at 
the  Althing  might  be  carried  into  effect,  and  brought 
before  the  notice  of  freemen,  who  for  any  reason 
had  been  unable  to  undertake  the  annual  journey 
to  the  Althing.  Like  every  other  legally  constituted 
assembly,  other  matters  might  be  lawfully  brought 
before  it 

Under  the  new  system,  we  have  certain  information 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Laws,  so  dark  in 
the  first  days  of  the  Althing.  First  of  all,  the  thirty- 
nine  priests  sate  in  it  (36  +  3)  ;  but  in  order  to  coimter- 
balance  the  preponderance  of  the  three  extra  priests  fi-om 
the  north,  three  men  were  chosen  from  each  of  the 
three  other  Quarters  by  the  priests  who  represented  it, 
so  that  the  whole  number  on  the  bench  of  the  priests 
was  forty-eight  (39  +  9).  Each  of  these  forty-eight 
•  Compare  the  Engluli  "  Leet." 
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chose  two  men  as  his  assesaora,  who  sate,  the  one  ou  a 
bench  before,  and  the  other  on  a  bench  behind  him,  he 
himself  sitting  on  the  middle  bench.  The  whole  Court 
of  Laws  consisted  therefore  of  144,  and  reckoning 
the  Speaker  of  the  Laws,  who  now  sate  in  it  as  president, 
of  145  persons.*  With  regard  to  voting,  each  member 
exercised  an  equal  right 

With  regard  to  the  four  Quarter  Comts  (FjirtSungs- 
ddmr),  they  were  so  constituted  ;  each  priest  named 
one  judge  for  each  of  the  four  courts,  four  therefore 
in  all,  out  of  the  frequenters  of  hia  Thing ;  but  as 
the  priests  of  the  North  Quarter  were  to  have  no  pecu- 
liar privileges,  and  as  It  is  expressly  stated  that  thirty- 
six  judges  were  named  from  each  Quarter,  it  is  plaia 
that  each  of  the  priests  &om  that  Quarter  could  only 
name  three  instead  of  four  men  as  judges.  Accord- 
ing to  thia  calculation,  each  Quarter  Court  consisted 
of  thirty-six  judges ;  ao  that  here  again  the  time- 
honoured  three  twelves  meet  us,  and  the  whole  number 
of  judges  named  for  the  four  Quarter  Courts  is  144, 
or  exactly  the  same  number  as  those  entitled  to  sit  in 
the  Court  of  Laws. 

•  In  later  times  the  bishopa  were  added,  bot  in  the  days  of 
which  we  write  there  were  no  bishops  in  Iceland. 
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After  these  neceasaiy  details  we  may  now  turn  to 
our  story.  In  the  south-west  of  Iceland  lay  a  district 
which  soon  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  Northmen  bent  on 
settlement.  This  was  the  fertile  alluvial  plain  which 
lies  between  the  great  rivera,  Thursowater  and  Mark- 
fleet,*  and  which  is  watered  by  the  two  Eaugrivers  and 
many  lesser  streams.  In  those  days  Hekla  had  not  as 
yet  burst  forth  in  fire  and  flame,  no  showers  of  sand  or 
floods  of  lava  had  marred  or  seamed  the  beauty  of  the 
land,  which  is  still  so  fruitful  after  centuries  of  volcanic 
action.  Nor  had  Markfleet,  worst  enemy  of  all,  eaten 
into  the  bosom  of  the  plain  which  nins  up  miles  from 
the  seashore,  and  torn  It  asunder,  to  seek  the  sea  by 
many  shifting  mouths.  He  still  swept  onward  to  the 
main,  sharp  round  the  spurs  of  the  Eyjafalla  Jokul, 
though  in  time  of  flood  he  threw  off  some  of  his  strength 
to  swell  the  channel  called  Thvera  (Crosswater),  in  which 
the  streams  which  ran  down  from  the  uplands  were 
caught  and  carried  away  to  join  Thursowater  just  before 
it  falls  into  the  sea-t    This  fair  expanse,  then  covered 

•  pjiirei  ok  Markarfljat. 

t  It  has  been  thouglit  bj  some  that  Thveri  did  not  exist  in 
Njitl's  time,  but  it  is  pluia  from  Landnfima,  vhich  mentions,  Ft.  6, 
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with  wood  up  to  the  feUa,  catigbt  the  eye  of  Kettle  hsiiig, 
a  man  from  Naumdale  in  Norway,  who  fled  the  land  in 
887  for  manslmighter's  sake.  With  Tiim  came  his  foster- 
biothei  fiaug,  and  between  them  they  seized,  or  rather 

ch.  iii.,  the  stream  in  words  that  admit  of  do  mistake,  that  there 
was  snch  a  channel  in  e&rlj  times ;  and  besides,  the  term  Landislee 
(landefjar)  implies  that  the  whole  space  between  Thuraowater  and 
Markfleet  waa  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  district  bj  Bome  such 
chsDnel  The  view  has  been  adopted  in  the  text  which  saemsmost 
likely  to  moot  the  case.  The  following  veiy  interest^  descriptioD 
of  this  part  of  the  country  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  B.D.,  of 
Lincoln  CoUege,  Oxford,  who  made  a  lengthened  toui  in  Iceland 
doling  the  last  summer  (1860),  and  has  kindly  communicated  it  to 
the  writer ; — 

"  The  Delta  enclosed  between  tlie  Maikarflj^t  and  the  Thverd, 
and  cnt  into  two  parts  by  tLe  ASall,  is  a  vast  plun,  which  extends 
westward  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  beyond  the  Thiers^  to  the 
OWoBi.  Ab  I  stood  by  the  house  at  HliSarendi,  I  saw  a  dark  speck 
in  the  distance,  which  I  learnt  was  BergthoraknoU.  One  or  two 
other  specks,  scattered  over  the  eipanse,  are  also  farms,  and  there 
is  notliiDg  else  viable  to  break  the  utter  flatness  of  the  scene  in 
that  direction. 

"  BreiSabolstsCr,  Teigr,  and  HliSarendi,  lie  all  of  them  some  hun- 
dred feet  or  bo  above  the  dead  flat,  while  behind  them  the  moorland 
rises  upwards,  backed  at  lite  HliSareudi  end  by  the  fiae  mountain  of 
the  Thrihymingr. 

"  Just  under  HIiSarendi,  to  the  Bonth,  is  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  flat  fertile  level,  which  made  theepot  so  dear  inOuDnar'seyes. 
It  is  not  many  feet  above  the  bed  of  Thveri,  which  has  graved  itself 
into  the  bank  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ascent  on  which  the 
house  stands.    When  T  saw  the  ThverK  it  was  not  very  large,  but 
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Kettle  seized  it,  for  he  was  the  leader,  all  the  mighty 
tract  between  the  two  rivers,  and  this  is  said  to  be  about 
the  largest  landMni  or  lot  ever  taken  by  any  of  the  old 
Battlers.     It  took  long  to  fill  it,  nor  was  it  till  about  the 

the  great  stripe  of  loom,  balf  severed  from  the  hnak  and  covered  with 
grasa,  showed  what  the  atream  can  do  in  ita  more  s&vago  moods. 

"  A  mere  monntain  torrent  descends  the  elope  just  east  of 
HlitSarendi,  in  cascades,  Thverf  by  naniB,  and  it  no  donht  has  given 
the  name  to  the  branch  of  HarkarfljiJt,  which  it  joins  just  below. 

"  The  chief  body  of  wat«r,  I  was  told,  sometimee  takes  one, 
sometiniea  another  of  the  three  cbannels.  It  is  sn(ipoeed  (and  I 
thinlc  with  mnch  probability),  that  in  Njal'stime  the  Harkarfljdt  was 
one  river,  and  that  it  wonndrouud  the  base  of  the  heights  which  sup- 
port the  EyjafeUJokul,  while  the  RauUaskriCnr  (StdraDfmon),  which 
rises  darkly  from  the  flat,  lay  near  to,  but  on  the  HliCarendi  side 
of  it. 

"  East  of  Hhlfarendi  the  Delta  contracts  into  a  valley,  and  the 
triple  stream  soon  becomes  one,  bonnded  on  the  sonth  by  the  glaciers 
of  EyjafellJokul,  north  by  the  slopes  from  the  TindafellJokul,  while 
the  end  is  apparently  blocked  up  by  the  GodalandE  Jokul.  A  grand 
scene! 

"  A  Danish  mile  up  the  valley  is  the  supposed  site  of  Kjal'a 
bothy  (sel).  Close  by  the  house  at  HhtSorendi  is  Gnnnar's  so-called 
cairn,  where  he  is  said  to  be  buried. 

"  It  took  me  three  hours  to  ride  from  BreiSabolstaSr  to  Berg- 
thorsknoll,  after  crossing  the  Thveri,  the  banks  of  which  are  quite 
low.  I  crossed  some  wet  rand,  into  which  the  horses  sank,  caused 
by  overflows  of  Thveri,  which  mi  years  ago  Sooded  a  vast  extent  of 
country.  We  kept  east,  to  avoid  the  worst  morasses,  and  joined 
the  AfTall,  by  the  right  bank  of  which  we  entered  on  the  hard 
ground. 
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end  of  eixty  years,  that  is  to  say,  till  about  the  end  of  the 
landndmtide,  or  period  of  occupation,  that  it  was  fully 
inhabited.  We  then  find  the  descendants  of  Kettle 
living  at  Ho^  at  "  the  Temple,"  and  we  have  already 

"  Be^tborekaoll  lies  within  dght  of  tiie  breakers  dashbgagauut 
the  flat  shore.  It  lies  on  aa  elevation  of  a  loiigiah  shape,  at  the 
Boath-east.  This  elevatioii  tenninatee  abruptly  about  a  bow-shot  from 
the  Aflall,  and  behind  it  no  doubt  Flosi  hid  the  hones.  Nearer  to 
the  river  is  a  eqaariBh  depreSBJon,  called  Flosi's  lig,  where  tradition 
eaTB  the  horses  were  paetured ;  it  is  artificial,  and  of  no  depth ; 
formerly  thej  say  it  was  deeper.  On  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
knoll  is  what  is  called  Eari'e  pond,  a  mere  puddle." 

In  another  commnnication,  in  answer  to  one  from  the  writer  ask- 
ing for  information  as  to  the  channel  by  which  Gijoti  and  Threii 
(the  hill-stream}  found  their  way  to  the  sea  before  the  sreater 
Thver&  (Cross-stream)  existed,  Mr.  Metcalfe  adds: — 

"  I  crossed  the  Qrioti  and  laaeer  Thveri  on  the  flat  moor  below 
the  dope  I  menti<med,  on  the  ve^e  of  which  are  the  fanns.  As  far 
as  I  observed,  the  river  into  which  they  flow  has  bent  considerably 
to  the  Bonth  before  tjiey  join  it;  bnt  I  cannot  say  that  I  observed 
this  matter  particularly ;  neitlicr  did  I  see  their  junction  with  it.  I 
should  ims^ne,  that  in  ancient  times  they  had  a  small  channel  of 
tiieir  own  after  their  junotion  with  each  other,  and  that  that  channel 
ran  very  likely  pretty  much  where  the  greater  Thver^  river  now 
flows. 

"  I  can  eo^y  imagine  ice  or  detritus  from  the  mountains  in  the 
spring  blowing  np  and  impeding  the  Markaiflj6t,  when  rounding 
the  ^ore  under  the  fitrm  of  Mdrk,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  river  thus 
taking  what  is  in  reality  a  straighter  channel,  which,  alter  a  short 
space,  would  bring  it  into  company  with  the  two  mountidn  tor- 
rents above  mentioned." 
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seen  that  his  son  Eafii  was  the  first  Speaker  of  the  Law. 
Baug  Kettle's  foster  brother,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  settled  by  Hseng's  advice,  at  rdBi 
H.'engs,  in  Fleetlithe,  that  is,  on  the  fruitful  slope  or 
lithe,  as  it  would  be  called  in  some  parts  of  England, 
which  rose  toward  the  fell  from  the  level  plain.  Here  at 
lithend  (HliSarendi)  at  the  end  of  the  slope,  he  built  him 
a  house,  and  had  three  sons,  Gunnar,  Eyvind,  and  St«in, 

Late  in  the  days  of  Kettle,  who  was  not  a  young  man 
when  he  came  to  Iceland,  a  man  of  rank  and  worth, 
named  Sighvat  the  red,  of  Helgeland  in  Norway,  came 
and  settled  on  a  portion  of  his  landnfim,  and  became  a 
great  chief  He  set  up  his  abode  at  Breidabolstede,  west 
of  Markfieet  His  son  was  Sigmund.  It  so  happened 
that  Sigmund  Sighvat's  son,  and  Stein  Baug's  son,  both 
wanted  to  cross  the  ferry  at  Sandhol  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  When  they  reached  the  river's  bank  a  q^uarrel 
sprung  up  between  the  two  banda  Sigmund  and  his 
men  drove  Stein's  honse-carles  from  the  ferry  boat,  and 
during  the  scuffle  Stein  came  up  and  smote  Sigmund 
a  blow  which  proved  his  deatL 

This,  which  happened  about  the  year  930,  or  just 
when  the  Althing  was  established,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  mighty  feud  which  lasted  for  ten  years.  The  suit 
must  have  been  followed  up  at  law  by  Sigraund's  next 
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of  kin,  for  all  the  sons  of  Bang,  and  therefore  all  miiBt 
have  had  a  band  in  the  fray,  were  Imnished  from  the 
Fleetlithe,  but  they  removed  to  abodes  only  a  little  way 
off.  Sigmund  had  three  sons,  Mord,  Sigfus,  and  Lambi ; 
and  two  daughters,  Bannveiga  and  Thorgerda.  Thoiv 
gerda  was  married  to  Onund  the  little,  who  lived  in 
FI6i,  as  the  rich  district  between  Thursowater  and 
Olvnswater  was  called.  The  house  in  which  Stein  had 
set  np  his  abode  was  near  to  F16i,  and  Thorgerda  could 
not  'beat  that  her  father's  slayer  should  live  so  near 
her  unscathed.  She  goaded  on  Onund  to  avenge  him. 
He  set  oat  with  thirty  men,  set  iire  to  the  homestead, 
and  when  Stein  gave  himself  up,  led  him  out  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  there  slew  him.  Gunnar  Stein's  brother,  as 
next  of  kin,  now  had  the  blood  feud  against  Onund, 
He  had  made  a  good  marriage,  for  his  wife  Hrafiihilda 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  Kettle  hfeng,  and  her  brother 
Orm  the  strong  was  one  of  the  most  daring  men  of  the 
time.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  pursued  the  feud  at 
first  at  law,  for  Onund  was  made  an  outlaw  for  slaying 
Stein ;  and  though  he  guarded  himself  well,  and  set  them 
at  defiance  for  two  winters,  at  last,  one  Yule,  they  caught 
him  in  an  unwary  moment  when  he  was  returning  from 
the  games,  and  slew  him  with  three  of  his  men.  An 
Gunnar  rode  hack  towards  Thursowater  he  fell  dead  off 
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his  horse  ftom  bis  -woonds.  When  OnuEd's  sods  grew 
up  they  betook  themselves  for  legal  advice  to  their 
iincle,  Moid  Sigmund's  sou,  as  to  bow  the  feud  should 
be  followed  up  at  law  ;  but  he,  whom  we  shell  know 
afterwards  as  the  first  lawyer  of  his  time,  said  the  thing 
could  not  be  done,  as  their  father  bad  been  made  bji 
outlaw.  They  might  take  revenge  if  they  could.  Orn, 
a  kinsman  of  Gimnar,  who  had  betrayed  their  father, 
and  who  was  their  next  door  neighbour,  came  handiest 
to  them.  On  some  question  of  pasture  rights,  no  doubt 
with  the  help  of  Mord's  legal  skill,  they  got  him  made  an 
outlaw  everywhere  except  on  his  own  land  and  a  bowshot 
out  of  it.  So  they  watched  and  watched  for  him,  but  he 
kept  within  bounds  and  never  gave  them  a  chance.  At 
last  they  drove  a  herd  of  neat  over  his  fields,  and  in  hie 
hurry  to  chase  them  out,  he  overstepped  bis  limit ;  they 
rose  from  their  ambush  and  slew  him,  and  thought  no 
harm  could  happen  to  them  as  he  was  an  outlaw ;  but 
Thorleif  flash,  Om's  brother,  got  a  femous  bowman, 
Thonuod  Tbiostar's  son,  to  shoot  a  shaft  from  Om's 
boundary  towards  the  spot  where  he  had  been  slain,  and 
the  arrow  fell  beyond  it  Om,  therefore,  was  unlawfully 
slain,  for  he  had  fallen  within  a  bow-shot  of  his  own  land, 
and  stood  free  to  his  next  of  kin  to  follow  up  the  quarrel 
at  law.    Thorleif  flash  and  Hamond  Guimar's  son,  set  the 
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suit  on  foot,  ■while  Mord  stood  by  hia  nephew.  Owii^  no 
donbt  to  Mord's  Bkill,  it  vas  settled  that  they  should  pay 
no  fine  but  be  banished  out  of  the  F16i  district.  By  the 
help  of  Moid,  they  were  set  up  in  other  parte  of  the 
country,  and  the  feud  ended  by  Mord's  betrothing  his 
sister  Banuveiga  to  Hamond  Gunoai's  son.  Hamondthen 
returned  to  the  old  house,  which  Baug,  his  grandfather, 
had  huilt  on  the  Fleetlithe,  and  there  at  Lithend  was 
bom  the  peerless  Gunnar  of  Lithend,  for  whom,  in  good- 
ness of  heart,  strength  of  body,  and  sldll  in  arms,  no 
man  was  ever  a  match  in  Iceland.*  Close  to  Lithend, 
*  This  DUTatire  ia  taken  from  Landoimo,  p.  6,  ch.  iii.  and  W. 
It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  Bannyeiga, 
Ghinnar'fl  mother,  Njila  omits  all  notice  of  Sigmund,  but  says  that 
she  wnB  the  daughter  of  Stgfiu,  the  son  of  Sighvat  the  red,  who 
was  slain  at  Sandhol  Ferry.  This  is  plainly  wrong,  for  it  was  Sig- 
mnud,  and  not  Sigfiis,  who  was  slain  there,  and  Rannveiga  waa  tlie 
BiBter  of  Hord  and  Sigfna,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  her 
brother^  child.  There  is,  however,  a  difBcuIty  t«  restoring  Sig- 
mund with  Landn&na  to  the  mieBing  branch  in  the  genealogy, 
becBose  Bighvat  the  red  only  reached  Iceland  about  the  year  900. 
He  then  married  Rannveiga  (whom  we  may  call  the  first,  to  dis- 
(jngnish  her  from  Kannveiga  the  second,  Qannar'e  mother),  and  as 
Mord  was  a  grown  man  about  930,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
that  Bannveiga  abould  be  his  grandmother.  Outibrandr  V igfUsBOD,  iu 
his  excellent  easay  on  the  Chronology  of  the  old  Icelandic  Sagas — 
"  Um  Tfmatal  t  fclendfnga  Sogum  i  Fomold  "  (Safn  Ti]  Sogn  Islands 
geflV  dt  af  hinu  tslenzka  BifkmeutafKlagi,  EaupmannahSih,  1665) — 
is  inclined  to  think  that  Sigmund  was  not  the  fiither  of  the  ohildTen 
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at  Gritwater  (GijoUi),  one  of  the  mouQtain  streams 
irhich  lan  from  the  uplands  into  the  plain,  lived  Sigfus, 
the  brother  of  Eannveiga  and  Mord.  He  had  seven 
sons.  They  were  Gunnar's  firat  cousins,  and  play  a 
great  part  in  our  story.  Kettle,  one  of  the  brothers,  and 
by  far  the  beat  of  them,  lived  at  the  Mark  east  of  Mark- 
fleet 

We  must  now  speak  of  a  settler  of  another  sex. 
This  was  Asgerda,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ar  or  Ask  the 
silent  In  his  struggle  for  power  Harold  Fairhair  had 
put  her  husband  to  death,  a  man  of  rank,  and  a  hersir, 
that  is  lord,  baron,  in  Romsdale.  Asgerda  then  left  the 
land,  taking  her  sons  Thorgeir  GoUnir  and  Thorold, 
with  her.  She  settled  on  land  east  of  Markfleet,  between 
Auldustein  and  Selifdandsmull,  and  she  married,  a  second 
time,  Thorgeir  of  Hordaland,  who  had  gone  to  Iceland 
from  Drontheim,  and  was  settled  at  Holt  under  Eyja- 

attributed  to  him  by  Landnima,  but  that  Le  was  in  foot  their  bro- 
ther. This  would  get  over  the  difficult;  of  time  ;  but  the  authority 
of  Lsndudma  ie  eo  venerable  that  ita  aBsertioiia  are  not  lightly  to 
be  diHTegarded,  and  we  may  find  a  loophole  for  escape,  if  we  Bup- 
poee,  as  indeed  18  su^ceted  by  GuSbrandr  VigflieaoD  himself,  that 
Sighvat  the  red,  like  many  other  of  the  first  settlers,  Lad  children 
by  a  former  marriage  before  he  left  Norway,  that  Sigmund  woe  one 
of  those  children,  and  that  Rannveiga  the  first  was  only  his  step- 
mother. 
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fella.  The  sou  of  Asgerda  by  Thorgeir  was  Holt-Thorir 
aad  his  boh  was  Thorgeii  Craggeir.*  In  that  family  wbs 
the  priesthood  to  the  east  of  Markfieet.  Thorgeir  GoU- 
nir,  her  eldest  sod,  settled  at  BergthorsknoU,  in  what 
were  called  the  Land  Isles,  the  alluvial  flat  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Thurso  and  Markfleet,  and  there 
was  hoTzi,  about  930,  the  hero  of  our  story,  Njal,  the 
great  lawyer  and  the  foresighted  man. 

We  must  still  speak  of  one  or  two  more  families. 
Beyond  Markfleet,  to  the  east  again,  settled  Ba&i  the 
foolish,  "  one  of  the  noblest  bom  of  men."  He  came  out 
about  900,  already  an  old  man ;  Ms  son  was  Jorund  the 
priest,  and  he,  not  content  with  his  lands  and  priesthood 
there  away  east,  settled  in  the  old  landnim  fashion,  on 
a  lot  at  Swertingsstede,  west  of  Markfleet.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  worth  and  wealth,  for  he  married 
Thorlauga,  the  daughter  of  £afti,  the  ^)eaker  of  the  Law, 

*  According  to  this  genealogy  Thorgeir  Craggeir  and  NjaJ 
were  brothers'  children,  first  cousioa.  One  would  almost  sospect 
that  a  leaf  bad  dropped  off  tbe  family  tree  here  between  Holt-Thorir 
and  Thorgeir  Craggeir,  for  Thorgeir  miiEt  have  been  at  leaat  thirty 
yeare  jonuger  than  Njal.  He  was  n  famaQB  man  at  the  time  of  the 
Baming,  for  be  had  already  done  that  daring  deed  of  which  Eari 
Bpeaka,  chap.  145,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287;  but  he  ia  not  described  as  an  elderly 
man.  Njal,  on  the  other  hand,  bom  about  930,  must  hare  been 
nearly  if  not  qnite  80  in  1011. 
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a  gmuddaaghter  of  Kettle  hseing.  On  Kafu's  death  with- 
out sona  Jorund  succeeded,  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  tlie 
estates  at  Hof,  where  stood  the  mother  temple  of  the 
district,  and  he  thus  became  doubly  a  priest  His  sons 
were  Valgard  the  guileful  and  Wolf  Aurpriest  The 
latter,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  took  the  priesthood  east 
of  Ihfarkfleet,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Dale- 
dweller'a  Priesthood,  because  the  head  of  the  family 
lived  at  a  homestead  called  "  the  Dale,"  and  there,  after 
the  death  of  Wolf,  lived  his  son,  Eunolf  of  the  Dale. 

The  fori-unes  of  the  western  branch  of  Jorund's 
house  were  still  more  bright ;  for  at  a  later  period  Val- 
gard the  guileful,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  and 
priesthood  at  HoC  by  a  marriage  after  his  father's  ex- 
ample, with  Unna  Mord's  daughter,  and  Sighvat  the 
red's  great-grandchild,  became  possessed  of  the  priests 
hood  of  the  Eangriver  Vales,  and  so  almost  the  whole 
of  Kettle  hfeng's  great  lot  or  landnam  returned  to  the 
hands  of  one  family. 

Late  in  the  LandnAmtide  came  oat  Kettlebjorn  the 
old.  He  was  of  the  royal  race  of  Helgeland.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Thord  Skeggi,  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  was  famous  for  a  ship  called  Ellidi,  which  he  owned. 
He  settled  up  the  country  to  the  east  of  Thuraowater, 
and  took  as  hia  own  Laugardale  and  the  Tongues,  and 
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dvelt  at  MossfelL  Teit  waa  his  son,  and  Thorhalla, 
Thorgerda,  and  Thurida  his  daughters,  Teit  had  a  son, 
Gizur  the  white,  who  lived  at  Mossfell,  end  a  daughter, 
Joninna,  who  was  married  to  Ellidagrim,  who  came  from 
the  north  country  to  settle  down  on  Teit's  estates,  and 
who  lived  at  Tongue  after  marrying  his  daughter.  Their 
son  was  Asgrim  Ellidagrim's  son.  Thorgerda  was  the 
mother  of  Geir  the  priest,  who  lived  at  the  lithe,  not 
far  &om  Bridgewater  (Bniara).  Of  Teit's  family  Jorunna 
must  have  been  much  the  eldest,  for  Asgrim  the  nephew 
was  younger  than  his  uncle  Gizur.* 

Hallkell  Kettlebjom's  half-brother  by  the  mother's 
side,  came  out  sometime  after  him,  and  challenged  a  man 
named  Grim,  who  had  taken  the  whole  district  called 
Grimsness  as  his  lot,  to  give  up  his  land  or  fight. 
Grim  fought  and  fell,  and  Hallkell  took  his  laud.  His 
son  was  Scarf  (the  cormorant),  and  his  grandson  was 
Otkell,  whom  we  shall  meet  in  the  story. 

We  must  now  ask  the  reader  to  leave  this  district  ui 
the  south-west,  on  which  we  have  dwelled  so  long,  and 
follow  UB  to  the  Western  Dales,  round  the  head  of 
Hvamrasfirth.  Here  a  woman,  and  a  mighty  woman, 
had  been  the  first  settler.     Tliis  was  Aud  the  deeply 

*  QutSbrandr  Vigfdseon,  Uni  TCmatal,  pp.  293,  maksB  Gizur  out 
to  have  been  thirty  yoats  younger  than  hiB  Bister. 
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wealthy,  who,  when  her  son  Thorstein  the  red  was  slain 
by  the  Scots,  over  a  portion  of  whose  country  he  had 
been  king,  set  sail  for  Iceland,  took  all  the  Dale  country 
at  the  top  of  Hvammsfirth,  and  set  up  her  abode  at 
HvamnL  She  was  old  when  she  came,  but  still  lived  se- 
veral years,  and  died  on  the  wedding-day  of  the  youngest 
of  her  grandchildren,  whom  she  had  brought  out  with  her 
after  their  father's  death.  This  was  about  908-10.  She 
married  one  named  Thoi^erda  soon  after  she  came  out 
to  Eolli,  a  NorwegiMi,  who  was  called  Dolakol  or 
Dale-EoUi,  and  his  son  was  Hauskuld,  On  Kolli's  death, 
Thoigerda,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  roving  turn  like 
her  graadmotlier,  went  abroad  to  Norway,  and  there 
married  Herjolf,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Hrut,  who  was 
probably  much  younger  than  his  half-brother,  as  we 
find  him  overliving  him  many  years.* 

•  HauBkuld  died,  as  we  know  from  Njila,  in  986  or  thereabouts ; 
but  Hrut,  who,  in  xpite  of  hia  mlEfortune  with  Uooa,  had  two  other 
wives,  one  probably  be/ore,  and  the  other  after  her,  lived  on  till  after 
the  close  of  the  century.  Though  it  waa  not  fated  that  he  should 
have  children  by  Uiina,  he  had  by  his  other  wives  sixteen  Bona  and 
ten  daughters;  and  once  he  rode  to  tlie  Althing,  asLaxdnla  tells  us, 
with  fourteen  full-grown  sons  at  his  back,  and  that  was  tJiought  a 
grand  sight.  When  he  was  over  seventy,  about  995,  he  slew  a 
man  named  Eldgrim,  and  so  kept  up  his  fame  as  a  good  swordsman 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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THE  chronoi/x:t  of  the  saga,  and  outune  of 

THE  8T0EY. 
We  have  now  briefly  shown  the  degrees  of  kinship 
in  -which  the  great  families  stood  which  play  a  principal 
part  in  our  story.  When  it  be^s,  Mord  the  grandson 
of  Sighvat  the  red — or  his  son,  if  Sigmimd  is  to  drop 
from  the  family  troe — was  the  greatest  of  all  the  chiefs 
in  the  sonth-west  Bom  about  910,  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  strength  and  influenoe  when,  about  940,  he  brought 
about  the  settlement  which  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  feud 
which  had  isged  among  the  cousins  on  the  Fleetlithe. 
The  quarrel,  which  had  begun  by  the  thirst  for  revenge 
felt  by  his  elder  sister  Thoi^rda,  ended  with  his  be- 
stowing the  hand  of  liannveiga  the  youngest  on  the  son 
of  the  man  who  bad  taken  the  lead  against  hitn ;  and  in 
the  birth  of  tiie  peerless  Gunnar  we  see  the  fruit  of  that 
reconciliation.  From  that  period  he  went  on  adding  to 
his  power.  Mord  was  such  a  lawyer  **  that  no  judgments 
were  thought  lawful  unless  lie  had  a  hand  in  them." 
He  was  so  eloquent  and  sweet  spoken  that  he  was  called 
the  Fiddle.  Though  Safe,  the  Speaker  of  the  Law, 
Kettle  hieng'fl  grandson,  lived  close  to  him  at  Ho^  the 
mother  temple  of  the  district,  Mord  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  greatest  chiefs  in  the  south  country  about  940, 

/ 
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while  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  £afii.  Ulflj6t's 
code  was  still  young,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  his  wise 
head  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  it  into  working 
order.  His  lands  were  broad  and  fruitful,  and  his  only 
daughter  tlnna,  the  best  bred  and  most  courteous  of 
women,  might  well  be  called  the  greatest  match  in  all 
the  Vale  country. 

Having  said  so  much,  the  teller  of  the  story,  in 
order  to  clear  the  ground  before  him,  rushes  away  to 
the  west,  to  speak  of  the  half-brothers  Hauskuld 
and  Hrut ;  of  the  stalwart  father  and  the  foresighted 
uncle,  who,  besides  his  gifts  of  wit;  was  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen  of  his  time ;  and  of  the  fair  child  with 
long  locks  playing  before  them  on  the  floor ;  and  how 
the  fether's  joy  in  the  beauty  and  stature  of  his  child 
was  marred  by  the  prophecy  of  the  uncle,  who  foresaw 
the  wilful  reckless  character  of  the  girl,  who  would  stop 
at  no  wickedness  to  work  her  will,  and  foretold  the 
disgrace  which  she  was  about  to  bring  upon  her  noble 
race.  No  wonder  that  the  brothers  saw  little  of  one 
another  for  a  while  after  such  a  cruel  utterance.* 

*  Djila,  the  teller  of  which  only  handled  the  bietory  of  the  Dales- 
men BO  far  aa  he  needed  it  for  hie  Btory,  passes  qaickly  over  the 
qnarrels  of  the  half-brothers.  We  know  from  Laxdtela  that  tbej 
had  many  differences,  and  those  of  a  far  more  prosaic  and  eTer;- 
day  kind  than  this  sootheaying  of  Hmt    In  the  same  way,  in  order 
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T^e  ill  seed  which  was  to  bear  such  a  bitter  crop  soon 
b^an  to  spring  up.  Her  father  seems  indeed  to  have 
done  everything  to  forward  the  fatal  growth ;  tired  with 
her  wilful  temper,  he  gave  her  away  when  a  mere  child, 
about  955,  when  she  could  not  have  been  more  than 
fifteen  years  old,  to  a  man  whom  she  thought  beneath 
her  in  rank.  They  lived  together  but  one  year,  when 
Thiostolfs  pole-axe  parted  them.  Her  second  match, 
which  took  place  in  969,  was  more  to  her  liking,  and 
her  father  and  uncle,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Thorwald, 
now  let  her  betroth  herself;  but  though  she  loved 
Qlum,  and  behaved  well  at  first,  the  old  leaven  shewed 

to  bring  the  half-brotheTs  as  Bpeedily  as  poeaible  into  the  woof  of  bis 
tsle,  he  breakB  the  cbroDOlogical  order,  and  tella  of  Hint's  betrothal 
to  Unnn,  his  going  abroad  for  his  inheritance,  bis  love  passages  with 
Qmihilda,  his  roving  exploits,  return  home,  marriage  with,  and  part- 
ing from  Unna,  and  bis  quarrel  with  Mord  at  the  Althing,  before 
be  speaks  HaUgerda's  marriages.  But  she  was  realli^  married  before 
Hmt  went  abroad,  and  was  a  widow  the  second  time,  and  living  at 
LangBmess  when  Hrut  returned.  Chapters  ii.  to  zvii.,  both  inclu- 
mve,  ODght  therefore  to  come  in  between  chaptere  i.  and  ii. ;  and  the 
Saga  then  runs  on,  jeorforyear,  in  nnbroken  chronological  order,  till 
the  Change  of  Faith  occors,  the  chapters  relating  to  which  are,  seem' 
iaglj  by  mere  carelessness  of  the  copyist,  misplaced  in  Ihe  original.  It 
has  been  deemed  right  to  restore  them  in  the  translation  to  their  true 
connection ;  but  as  the  chapters  relating  to  Hallgerda'e  marriages 
seem  to  have  been  so  placed  by  the  Sagaleller  for  a  aufficient  reason, 
they  have  been  left  as  thsy  stand  in  the  original. 
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itself  as  soon  as  Thiostolf  the  mischief-maker  crossed 
Glum's  threshold ;  hushacd  and  wife  quarrelled,  and, 
^ain  ThiostolFs  axe  set  HaUgerda  free.  Twice  a  widow 
and  barely  twenty,  with  much  wealth  which  she  had  got 
from  her  father  and  last  hushaud,  she  remained  single 
till  she  was  thirty-five.  Meantime,  much  had  passed  in 
the  family,  Hrut  was  betrothed  to  Unna,  Fiddle  Mord's 
daughter,  and  went  abroad  963,  returned  in  965,  married 
Unna,  was  parted  from  her  968,  disputed  with  her 
father  about  her  portion  at  the  Althing,  and  challenged 
him  to  fight  in  969.*  In  970,  or  perhaps  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Gunnar  of  Lithend,  who  was  bom  about  945, 
comes  into  the  story ;  he  took  up  his  cousin  Unna's 
cause,  and  forced  Hrut  to  restore  Unna's  goods.  When 
Mord  died,  970-71,  the  great  lawyer  of  the  south,  another 
greater  than  he  was  ready  to  fill  his  place,  this  was  Njal, 
the  man  round  whom  the  whole  story  turns.  He  was 
bom  about  930-935,  nor  do  we  hear  much  about  him,  es 
he  was  a  man  of  peace  and  law,  in  a  lawless  blood-^tirsty 

■  Mord,  though  he  died  soon  sfler,  and  though  he  ie  called  hy  his 
daughter  "auoldman,"couH  not  have  been  much  more  than  sixty  at 
the  Wme.  This  ia  clear,  both  from  the  date  of  Sighvat's  coming  to 
Iceland,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  thought 
disgraceful  in  Hrut  to  challenge  a  man  worn  oat  with  jears  to  fight. 
At  sixty  in  those  days,  a  man  was  thought  to  be  sUU  hale  and 
hesLTty,  and  fit  fur  anytliing. 
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age,  till  we  find  him  with  his  feme  full  grown,  and 
hia  weiid  foresight  and  legal  skill  acknowledged  by 
all,  about  the  time  that  Gunnar  undertook  his  daring 
ride  to  the  west  to  learn  how  to  summon  Hrut  from 
the  lipa  of  Hnit  himself  971-  From  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  was  Gunnax's  faithful  iriend ;  and 
though  he  gave  many  men  wholesome  counsel,  which 
stood  them  in  good  stead  in  law  suits  and  worldly 
business,  to  no  one  did  he  feel  himself  more  bound 
to  afford  help  than  to  Gunnar.  In  972,  Gunnar  goes 
abroad  at  Njal's  advice — wins  fame  and  wealth — 
returns  974 — rides,  as  soon  as  he  comes  back,  to  the 
Althing  against  Njal's  advice — falls  in  love  with  Hall- 
gerda,  who  must  have  been  about  five  years  older  than 
himself,  he  thirty  and  she  thirty-five — makes  up  his 
quarrel  with  Hrut  and  Hauskuld — marries  the  widow, 
and  brings  her  home  to  Lithend 

Njal's  forebodings  quickly  came  to  pass.  Hallgerda 
soon  quarrels  with  Beigthora,  Njal's  high-spirited,  brave- 
hearted  wife.  Now  came  a  run  of  five  years,*  each 
marked  by  mauslaughters  committed  by  one  house 
against  the  other.    It  is  all  the  womens  work,  and 

■  The  sUyiDg  of  Sirart,  975 ;  the  slaying  of  Kol,  976 ;  the  slaying 
of  Atlj,  977 ;  the  Blaybg  of  Brjnjolf  the  unruly,  978 ;  and  the  slay- 
ing of  Bigmuud  the  white  and  Skjold,  979. 
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nothing  can  shate  the  friendship  of  Njal  and  Gunnar, 
who  pay  blood  fine  after  blood  fine  for  thrall,  freedman, 
and  kinsman,  as  the  deeds  of  blood  ascend  in  the  social 
scale,  and  are  good  friends  again.  Now  we  hear  of 
Njal's  sons,  and  the  terrible  Skarphedinn*  stalks  across 
the  stage  with  his  axe,  the  (^ress  of  war  (Rininmg^gr),t 
uplifted  to  his  shoulder.  After  Signiund's  death,  who 
was  Gunnar's  first  cou8in,f  the  heads  of  the  honaes  saw 
*  The  cuatoni  of  the  SagateUer,  to  clear  the  way  bj  telling  as 
mocb  as  pofluble  about  a  family  when  one  member  is  mentioned,  is 
likely  to  mislead  the  reader  as  tu  the  age  of  Njal's  sona.  Thus,  after 
be  has  meotioned  Njal  and  his  children,  told  their  names  and  described 
their  aspect  with  a  minuteness  from  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
paint  tlie  very  men,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  whom  they  married,  and  gets 
rid  of  that  interesting  eubject  with  r^ard  to  all  of  them  at  once.  It 
is,  however,  plain,  that  they  were  not  married  till  long  afler,  and  that 
they  were  not  grown  men  till  about  the  time  of  Sigmund'a  slaying 
in  979.  GnSbrandr  VigtiiBson  tiiinks  that  the  eldest  of  them,  and 
he  thinks  Helgi  was  the  eldest,  was  not  mnch  more  than  twenty  at 
that  time.  If  the  Thorballa,  Asgrim  Ellidagrim's  son's  daogbter, 
mentioned  at  tiie  quarrel  between  Hallgerda  and  Bergthora,  vaa 
really  Ilelgi's  wife,  and  not  Ttiorkatla,  her  mother,  Asgrim's  wife, 
Helgi  must  not  only  have  been  the  eldest,  bnt  must  have  been 
married  very  young.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  about 
the  matter,  for  the  Saga  sometimes  calls  Hejgi's  wife  Thorhalla  and 
sometimes  Thorkatla. 

■f  Literally  the  "  (^re  of  war." 

I  He  was  the  son  of  Lambi,  another  of  Fiddle  Mold's  brothers. 
Sigmund  had  other  brothers,  who  throughout  the  story  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  sons  of  Bigfus  tl)eir  first  cousins. 
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little  of  one  another,  and  there  was  coolness  between 
their  families,  till  after  tliree  years  Gimnai  fell  into  a 
strait,  out  of  which  he  required  Ifjal's  help  to  set  him 
free.  Then  it  was  that  the  root  of  their  old  friendship 
shot  up  into  new  lifa  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  strait  was  that  dastard's  deed  which  Hmt's  fore- 
sight had  seen  in  the  child's  eyes  as  Hallgerda  played 
about  on  the  floor.  Now  the  thiefs  eyes  come  out, 
and  Hallgerda  commits  the  housebreaking  and  fire- 
raising  at  Otkell's  house  at  Kirkby.  This  happened  in 
982.  True  it  was  that  Otkel  was  a  weak  and  foolish 
man,  made  still  more  weak  and  foolish  by  the  spiteful 
counsel  of  the  liar  Skamkell,  but  he  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  man  of  great  family.  The  men  of  MossfeU 
were  near  of  kin  to  him,  for  he  and  Gizur  the  white 
were  first  cousins,  and  not  Gizur  alone,  but  Asgrim 
EUidagrim's  son,  and  Geir  the  priest  of  Lithe  were 
his  cousins  also,  so  that  Hallgerda's  wickedness,  aided 
by  Otkell's  folly,  raised  up  this  mighty  league  against 
the  matchless  Gunnar.  In  984  the  suit  for  the  theft 
was  settled  at  the  Althing  to  Gunnar's  honour ;  next 
spring,  985,  Otkell  rode  over  Gumiar  as  he  was  sowing 
in  his  field.  A  little  after,  just  before  the  Althing, 
Gunnar  slays  Otkell  and  Skamkell  by  Eangriver.  At 
the  Althing  Gunnar  and  Gizur  the  white  strive.     That 
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same  autumn  Hauskuld  Dale-Kolli's  son  dies  a  little 
after  the  birth  of  Thrain's  son  Hauskuld,  afterwards 
the  Whiteness  priest.* 

In  986  Gunnar  and  Kolskegg  and  Hjort  fight  with 
the  band  of  foes  &om  the  Threecomer,  who  fell  upon 
them  on  his  return  from  Tongue.  In  987  the  atone* 
ment  was  made  at  the  Althing  for  the  lives  lost  the 
year  before.  In  988  Gunnar  goes  west  to  see  Ola^  and 
has  Sam,  the  faithful  hound,  given  biin.  Iq  the  next 
year  he  slays  Thorgeit  OtkeU's  son,  and  is  banished  at 
the  Althing  shortly  after  989.    In  990  Guunar's  house 

*  Neither  Hansknld  Dsle-KoUi'a  son,  nor  uty  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Dales  in  the  West  ore  mentioned  in  785  at  the  Althing,  when  Ouonar 
stood  in  great  need  of  their  help.  The  year  before  both  Hanakuld  and 
Hrut  were  there.  The  year  after,  786,  Olof  the  peacock,  Hauskuld's 
showy  eon,  invited  from  the  Hill  of  Laws  all  the  great  men  of  the 
land  to  his  famous  arvel  feast,  as  it  would  still  be  called  in  Oie  north 
of  Eogland  ;  that  ia,  la  the  feast  which  all  heirs  gave  on  successioci, 
aod  at  which  they  drank  themselves  into  their  father's  estate.  Mord 
Valgard'e  son  gives  such  a  feast  in  onr  Saga  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Volgard  the  guileful,  see  ch.  107,  vol.  ii.,  p.  103.  Qunnar  no 
doubt  was  asked  by  his  brother- in-law  to  ride  west,  bat  if  he  was 
there,  the  feast  must  have  taken  place  rather  earlier  in  the  summer 
than  the  time  meotiooed  in  Laidiela,  "  when  the  summer  would 
be  still  aiive  ten  weeks,"  that  is,  when  there  were  stUl  ten  summer 
weeks  letl ;  for  in  that  year  Guunar  was  at  a  feast  at  Tongue,  when 
there  were  eight  weeks  left  of  summer,  and  the  fight  at  Enafahllls 
took  place  on  his  rctiim  home. 
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is  attacked  and  he  is  slain.  His  two  vorat  foes  througli- 
ont  Ms  struggles  were  Hallgeida  his  wife  and  Mord  his 
cousin.* 

Wit^  Gunnar's  death  the  first  fitte  of  the  Saga  ends. 
Of  that  portion  the  matchless  champion  Gunnar,  the 
man  whom  all  alike  bved,  whose  heart  was  so  good, 
and  whose  arm  was  so  strong,  is  rather  the  heio  than 
Njal,    In  the  second,  as  the  Seer  foretold,  the  troubles 

*  Some  difficnltj  occnn,  honeTer,  with  Tegard  to  the  liiator;  of 
Mord  Valgard's  son,— the  wicked  eon  of  a  wicked  sire,— the  greatest 
Tillaiii,  perhaps,  in  all  Icelandic  atorj,  and  oae  who,  throughout  our 
Saga,  ia  the  very  counterpart  of  Loki  in  the  mythology  of  the  Tace. 
We  know  that  Valgard  the  goilefol  only  married  Unna  ahont  971. 
Mord  was  bom  in  972  at  earliest.  He  was  therefore  not  twelve 
yeaia  old  when  he  gave  his  crafty  counsel  to  Oikel  about  the  cheese. 
If  so,  he  wa«  a  very  forward  lad.  We  must  add,  however,  that  there 
are  many  instances  in  the  Sagas  of  such  fbrwardnesa ;  that  twelve 
years  was  tho  time  fixed  for  majority  by  the  Icelandic  law,  and  that 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  a  lad  might  betroth  himself.  We  bear  so 
litde  of  Valgard  the  gnileful,  who  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his 
life  abroad,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  Saga  has 
attributed  some  of  the  father's  crafty  coansel  to  his  son.  Mord's 
marriage  with  Thorkatla,  Qizur  the  white's  daughter,  the  only  beii% 
whom  be  seemed  to  have  loved  except  himself,  took  place  in  986, 
as  soon  as  ever  be  bad  attained  the  legal  age.  After  all,  therefore, 
it  may  only  be  the  difficd^  which  we  sboold  have  in  believii^  such 
a  story  nowadays  which  makes  ns  less  inclined  to  believe  events 
whidi  may  have  been  perfectly  natural  in  another  age,  and  another 
state  of  society. 
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which  bad  befallen  Gmmai  weie  ttimed  against  him  and 
his  boose. 

By  this  time  Njal's  sons  were  all  married ;  but  the 
love  of  foreign  travel  had  come  over  two  of  them,  Helgi 
and  Orim,  just  when  Gunnar  was  banished.  At  the  same 
time  Thiain  Sigfus'  son  went  abroad.  Njal's  sons  were 
away  five  winters,  the  first  three  they  spent  in  Orkney, 
989-992.  In  the  last  of  those  years,  Tbrain  left  Norway  for 
Orkney,  soon  after  Helgi  and  Grim  came  thither,  and  the 
Saga  can  best  tell  what  wrongs  they  suiTered  for  his  sake. 
After  they  left  Norway,  where  they  had  met  with  such 
a  sorry  welcome,  they  returned  to  their  friend  Earl 
Sigurd  in  the  Orkneys  with  Kari,  who  had  twice  saved 
their  lives,  and  who  was  ever  after  their  bosom  friend. 
Two  years  more,  992-994,  they  stayed  there,  returning 
to  Iceland  in  the  last  of  those  years,  and  bringing 
Kari,  soon  to  be  their  brother-in-law,  with  them.  In 
Iceland  two  years,  994>-996,  passed  before  Skarphedinn 
slew  Thrain. 

Now  comes  the  Change  of  Faith.  In  997  Thang- 
brand  went  out  to  convert  the  Icelanders  by  the  sword 
rather  than  the  word.  That  winter  he  spent  with  Hall 
of  the  Side  at  Thvattwater.*     Early  next  spring  Thang- 

""Uipwater,"  "  Washwater,"  so  called  probably  from  tbe  immer- 
sion  oflbe  IcolaDdere  in  Uie  Btream  when  tliey  were  baptized. 
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brand  set  out  on  hie  journey  west.  In  the  same  year 
he  slew  Weatherlid  the  Skald  on  Fleetlithe,  Thorwald 
the  scurvy,  and  several  others ;  but  he  had  bad  success 
at  the  Althing,  and  went  west  to  Geefs  house  at  Hagi 
on  Bardarstrand.  The  next  year,  999,  Hjallti  Skew's 
son  was  outlawed  for  blasphemy,  and  meantime  he  and 
Gizur  had  gone  abroad  to  Norway.  There  they  pledge 
themselves  to  Tf'"g  Olaf  Tryggvaeon  to  carry  out  what 
Thangbrand,  who  returned  in  that  year,  having  again 
spent  a  winter  with  HaU  of  the  Side,  had  so  signally 
faUed  to  accomplish.  In  1000  they  set  sail,  and  make 
Iceland  just  in  time  to  reach  the  Althing.  There  Thor- 
geir  of  Lightwater,  who  had  the  Speakership  of  the 
Law,  was  won  over  by  Hall  of  the  Side,  and  per- 
haps by  his  own  convictions,  to  bring  Christianity 
"  into  the  Law,"  as  it  was  called  ;  and  though  the  hea- 
then party  murmured,  the  change  met  with  no  very 
great  opposition.  On  the  24th  of  June  1000,  for  we  can 
name  the  very  day,  Iceland  passed  from  heathendom  to 
Christianity,  and  the  meekness  of  Hall  of  the  Side,  the 
sound  reasoning  of  Snorri  the  priest,*  and  the  common 
*  See  the  account  of  SDorri'a  femona  speech  in  the  Enstoi  Saga 
(Biskopa  Siigiir,  I.  p.  22,  KsopmaiuuibSfn,  1858).  "  Then  came  a 
man  ruaning  and  said  that  a  atream  of  Uva  (earthfire,  jariSeldr)  had 
bunt  out  at  Olfna,  and  would  run  over  the  homeatead  of  Thorod  the 
priest.    Then  the  heathen  men  began  to  aay, '  No  wonder  that  the 
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sense  and  public  spirit  of  Thoi^ir  the  Speaker  effected 
what  all  the  duels  and  bloodshedding  of  Thanghmnd  and 
Gudleif  could  never  bring  about. 

After  this  episode  we  return  to  our  story.  At  tihe 
time  that  his  father  Thrain  was  slain,  Hauskuld  waa 
eleven  years  old.  The  winter  after,  he  passed  from 
Kettle  of  the  Mark's  house  to  that  of  Njal  He  was  now 
Njal's  fosteiM^hild,  and  Njal  soon  loved  him  more  than 
hia  own  sons.*  Now  things  are  quiet,  and  there  is  a 
loll  in  the  story  while  Hauskuld  grows  up  under  the 
tender  care  of  NjaL  In  1004  the  noble  lad  was  nine- 
teen, and  Njal's  eyes  had  already,  two  years  before, 
searched  the  country  far  and  wide  for  a  fitting  wife  for 
him.  He  found  her  away  east  at  Swinefell,  in  Hildigunna 
Starkad's  daughter ;  and  here  Flosi  her  uncle  comes  into 
the  story — Flosi,  the  man  of  noble  heart  and  good  inten- 
tions, whom  fate  and  the  duty  of  revenge  led  headlong 
into  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye.  But  Hildigunna,  the 
proud-hearted  maiden,  would  wed  no  one  who  had  not  a 

goda  are  wroth  at  aucb  apeeches  aa  we  have  heard.'  Then  Snom 
the  priest  spoke  and  aaid— '  At  what,  then,  were  the  godg  wroth 
when  this  Utb  wm  molten,  and  ran  over  the  spot  on  which  we  now 

*  See theacconntofhiscomingtoNjalin the  Saga.  Itwascleari; 
a  made-np  matter  between  Njal  and  Kettle  that  the  bojf  shonld  pass 
Itoin  hia  mother's  honae  to  the  Mark,  and  thence  to  Bergthorsknoll. 
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leadership  over  men ;  she  must  have  a  priest  for  her 
hosband.  Priesthoods  might  be  bought  and  sold,  bat 
priesthoods  were  not  often  in  the  market,  and  so  Njol'e 
legal  cunning,  as  the  Saga  tells  us,  was  driven  to  the 
device  of  making  new  priesthoods  aJl  over  the  land, 
t^t  his  fosteiH^hild  might  fill  one  of  them.  We  will 
go  into  this  story  more  at  length  further  on,  but  for 
the  present  we  take  the  tale  as  we  find  it^  and  pass  on 
to  say  that  in  1004  the  Fifth  Court  was  established  at 
the  Althing ;  that  Hauskuld,  now  the  Whiteness  priest, 
filled  one  of  the  new  priesUioods ;  and  that  Uildigmma 
was  married  to  a  priest^  according  to  the  dearest  wish  of 
her  heart 

Now  aU  things  looked  prosperous.  Njal,  ta  old 
man  past  seventy,  might  reasonably  look  forward  to  a 
peaceful  end,  leaving  his  sons,  men  of  more  than  forty, 
to  inherit  his  land  and  goods.  He  had  looked  forward 
with  an  insight  which  it  was  believed  few  men  possessed ; 
and  what  he  saw,  as  he  had  told  Gunnar  long  before, 
was  that  his  end  would  be  the  last  that  any  man  could 
have  gnessed. 

Hauskuld  had  been  settled  in  his  own  house  at 
Ossaby,  in  the  Ijtndisles,  close  hy  his  foster-father  for 
about  two  years,  when  the  brutal  murder  of  Hauskuld, 
Njal's  base-bom  son,  by  Lyting  and  his  brothers  took 
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place ;  this  we  put  in  the  year  1 006.  The  quarrel  -was 
settled  much  to  Lyting's  loss,  partly  by  Skarphedinn's 
axe,  and  partly  by  Njal's  stem  award.  But  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Lyting  if  he  had  left  that  part  of 
the  country  at  Njal's  solemn  warning.  Three  years 
after,  at  the  Thingskala  Thing,  the  blind  son  of  the  slain 
man  avenged  himself^  not  certainly  in  the  miraculous 
way  in  which  the  story  has  come  down  to  us,  tampered 
with  by  monkish  hands  for  the  edification  of  the  faithftU 
of  that  age,  and  for  the  amusement  of  the  unbelievers  of 
this.  This  was  in  the  year  1009,  and  the  same  summer 
Valgard  the  girilefnl  came  back  to  Iceland  and  died 
shortly  after. 

"We  have  almost  foigotten  the  great  marplot  of  our 
piece.  The  lago  of  this  Icelandic  tragedy,  Mord  Val- 
gard's  son,  was  now  in  the  full  venom  of  his  nature,  and 
his  goilefttl  father,  the  stubborn  heathen,  too  old  to 
conform,  like  his  crafty  child,  to  the  new  faith,  was  still 
true  to  his  nature.  He  had  handed  over  to  his  son  two 
priesthoods  and  two  temples ;  bis  own  at  Ho^  the  mother 
temple  of  the  district,  in  the  heart  of  old  Kettlebjom's 
lot^  and  the  one  at  the  Vale,  which  Fiddle  Mord  had 
owned,  and  which  he  took  in  right  of  his  wife.  What  was 
the  meaning,  then,  of  the  ruin  he  saw  among  the  booths 
around  his  Thing-field,  and  of  the  buildings  in  progress. 
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and  the  foimdatioDfi  of  booths  laid  at  Whiteness  1  He 
might  well  say  "  he  did  not  know  the  country  for  the 
same."  The  reason  given  by  his  son  was  not  likely 
to  give  the  old  pagan  peace  on  hie  deathbed.  He 
acted  np  to  his  principles,  he  thirsted  for  rfvenge,  and 
he  took  it  in  the  way  best  suited  to  the  treacherous 
spirit  which  Med  the  breast  of  both  father  and  son 
alike.  With  his  dying  breath  he  bequeathed  an  in- 
heritance of  guileful  slander  to  Ms  eon,  and  the  bequest 
wae  soon  put  out  to  interest.  Mord  was  a  worthy 
executor  to  his  fothei's  will.  In  the  noble  nature  of 
Hauskuld  all  Mord's  poisoned  shafte  were  quenched 
— ^his  mind  was  too  pure  to  listen  to  ecandaL  With 
Njal's  eons  the  tempter  was  more  successfuL  Skarp- 
hedinn's  jealous  temper  was  soon  on  fire.  He  saw  ever 
bdbre  him  the  son  eager  to  avenge  hie  father ;  his  im- 
petuous spirit  led  on  his  brothers,  and  Kari  followed 
them  as  he  was  bound.  But  even  with  them  this 
poison  took  months  to  work,  and,  indeed,  Valgard's 
crafty  counsel  to  Moid  had  been  to  make  himself  good 
firiends  with  both  sides  before  be  b^an  to  slander  either 
of  them.  At  last,  after  abont  a  year  and  a  hal^  the 
slanderer  had  his  way.  In  1011,  Mord  followed  Skarp- 
hedinn  and  his  brothers  and  Eari  one  early  spring  mom- 
Ing  to  Ossaby.    There  they  found  Hauskuld  already  up. 
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and  busy  sowing  com  in  his  ploughed  field.  They  all, 
tiie  traitor  and  all,  gave  him  wounds,  Skarphedinn  dealing 
the  deathblow,  and  the  fate  of  Njal  and  his  family  was 
sealed.  At  the  Althing  in  tbe  same  year,  1011,  the 
award,  which  had  coat  so  much  trouble,  was  set  at 
naught  by  the  taunts  of  Flosi  and  the  bitterness 
of  Skarphedinn.  That  very  autumn,  on  a  Monday  night 
in  August,  the  Burners,  120  in  number,  worked  their 
wicked  will  at  BetgthoreknoU,  and  not  a  man  of  that 
famous  family  was  left  alive  to  take  revenge  but  the 
gallant  Kari,  who  leapt  unheeded  from  the  flames.  It 
was  well  taken.  Worsted  at  law  on  the  Althing  in  1012, 
by  the  heedlessness  of  Mord,  who  thus  spoils  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  winning  case,  the  aven- 
gers of  Njal  are  only  too  ready  to  seize  their  anna. 
Now  it  is  their  turn ;  now  they,  and  not  the  Burners, 
are  victorious.  After  the  fight  Flosi  and  the  Bum- 
era  are  banished ;  Flosi  for  three  years,  some  of  the 
rest  for  ever.  But  Eari  and  Thoi^ir  Craggeir  Njal's 
first  cousin,  mindful  of  Skarphedinn,  will  take  no 
atonement.  Both  at  first,  and  Eari  alone  afterwards, 
pursue  the  Burners  and  slay  fifteen  of  tbenL  Flosi  goes 
abroad  in  1013,  but  only  to  he  followed  by  Kari,  who 
overtakes  and  slays  one  of  his  band  at  the  very  board 
of  Sigurd  the  great  Earl  of  Orkney  on  Christmas-day. 
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The  year  aft«r,  1014,  comes  Brian's  Battle,  the  great 
fight  at  Clonta]f,  so  bloody  and  so  utterly  without 
result,  that  the  same  King  Sigtrygg,  who  had  led  the  host 
against  the  noble  "  Monarch  of  the  Tribute,"  held  Dublin 
after  the  battle  which  he  had  lost,  just  aa  he  held  it 
before.  The  Northman  dynasty  in  Dublin  was  destined 
only  to  fall  before  kindred  blood.  Here  fifteen  more  of  the 
Burners  lose  their  lives ;  Flosi  sets  out  on  his  pilgrimage, 
but  lingers  a  while  in  Wales.  As  soon  as  Kari  hears 
this  he  follows  him  up  thither,  slays  Kol  Thorstein's  son, 
the  worst  of  all  the  band.  With  this  deed  the  measure 
of  his  wrath  is  fulL  Now  he  too  will  set  out  for  Bome 
for  the  absolution  of  his  sins,  yet  he  stays  with  Earl 
Malcohn  in  Galloway,  flosi  has  a  year's  start  of  him, 
reaches  Bome  in  the  summer  of  1014,  returns  to  Nor- 
way the  next,  year,  1015,  stays  there  the  winter  after 
with  the  Earl,  and  retnms  a  thoroughly  reconciled  man 
to  Iceland  in  1016,  having  fulfilled  his  three  years  of 
banishment.  In  that  year  Kari  reaches  Bome  in  time 
to  get  back  to  Caithness  for  the  winter.  While  he 
winters  there  his  wife  dies  out  in  Iceland.  In  the 
summer  after,  1017,  he  was  late  in  getting  to  sea,  is 
wrecked  under  Ingolf  a  Head  at  Flosi's  door,  seeks  his 
hospitality  in  a  storm,  and  is  nobly  welcomed.  After 
a   thorough   atonement,  Kari   marries  Hildigunna  the 
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proad,  and  lives  happily.      In  his  old  age  Flosi  is  lost 
at  aea,  and  thus  ends  the  Story  of  Burnt  NjaL 

DAILY  LIFE  IN  NJAL'S  TIME. 

After  this  outline  of  the  story,  we  turn  to  the  daily 
life  in  Iceland  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  first, 
let  us  look  a  little  at  the  way  in  which  these  Icelanders 
were  housed.  In  the  tenth  century  the  homeateads  of 
the  Icelanders  consisted  of  one  main  building,  in  which 
the  family  lived  by  day  and  slept  at  night,  and  of  out- 
houses for  offices  and  farm-buildinga,*  all  opening  on  a 
yard.  Sometimes  these  outbuildings  touched  the  main 
buildings  and  had  doors  which  opened  into  it,  but  in 
most  cases  they  stood  apart>  and  for  purposes  of  defence, 
no  small  consideration  in  those  days,  each  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  separate  house,  "f 

•  The  byre,  which  always  stood  near  to  the  house,  was  called 
fj68,  and  irom  thb  there  was  eometimeB,  as  we  see  from  Gisli  Sur's 
sod's  Saga  and  DroplangaTSORa  Sags,  an  entrance  into  the  sk^. 

t  See  Oieli  SiIt'b  son's  Saga,  Copenhagen,  1849,  p.  88,  where  the 
skiQi  or  hall,  answeiiiig  to  the  sittisg-room ;  and  the  stokkabiir,  a 
Btorehoose  built  of  logs,  were  clearly  separate  buildlogs.  This  was 
in  Norway,  bnt  the  houses  in  Iceland  and  the  houses  in  Norway 
were  bnilt  on  the  same  plan,  except  that  the  walls  in  Iceland  were 
stone  or  turf,  while  in  Norway,  wood  was  the  material  used.  See 
alsoinNjfila,  ch.  48,voI.  i.  p.  163,  where  Otkel  rays  the  cause  of  the 
fire  which  burnt  down  his  ertorehouee,  titibdr,  waa  that  it  stood  next  to 
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The  main  building  of  tlie  house  was  the  stofa,  or 
sitting  and  sleeping  room.  In  the  abodes  of  chiefs  and 
great  men,  this  building  had  great  dimensions,  and  vns 
then  called  a  skali,  or  hall.  It  was  also  called  eldhiie, 
or  eldaskali,  from  the  great  fires  which  burned  in  it* 
or  touched  the  ball  (eldhda),  which  is  wrongly  tranalated  "  kitchen  " 
in  the  Bags.  See  also  ch.  76, 1.  243,  where  Ouimar's  foes  attack 
him  from  the  outhouBes.  The  buildiDgB  which  fonned  the  rooniH 
of  ao  early  Icelandic  house  may  therefore  be  considered  as  separate 
erectioDB. 

*  Some  ofthese  buildings  were  a  hundred  elJs  or  more  long,  such 
asGfsli's  eldhila  at  H61,  which  was  a  hundred  ells  long,  and  Bjanii 
Skeggbroddi'fl  Bon's  eldhds  at  Crosawick  in  tlio  East,  which  waa 
thirty-five  fathoms  long',  fourteen  ells  high,  and  fourteen  ells  wide. 
From  the  size  of  his  halt  he  was  called  Bjarni  longhouse. — Laud- 
nima,  pp.  321,  Epb.,  1843.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  as 
the  Sagaa  were  not  written  down  till  the  middle  of  the  twellUi 
and  the  thirteenth  centaries,  the  writera  often  apply  the  terms 
for  houses  aged  in  their  time  to  boildings  of  earlier  date.  In  the 
twelfth  century  men  began  to  live  more  comfortably,  and  broke  up 
their  large  halls  into  aeparate  compartments.  Thus  a  portion  of  the 
ak&ii  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  pall  or  daia  was,  was  nhut  off,  and 
called  stofa.  Thua,  Stnrliinga  Saga,  6,  3,  in  the  house  at  SauCafell, 
mention  is  made  of  going  "  ont  of  the  sk&Ii  and  into  the  stofa," 
whei«  SoWeiga,  who  had  just  had  a  child,  slept  with  her  mother, 
while  the  rest  of  the  household  slept  in  the  sktii.  So,  also,  in  the 
same  t^oga,  5,  27,  at  Micklabe,  mention  is  made  of  gu  almanua- 
stofa,  a  common  ball  or  sk&li,  and  a  little  stofa  or  parlour.  An  in- 
stance of  the  confusion  caused  by  a  twelfth  century  scribe  writ- 
ing about  Qie  tenth  century,  occurs  in  our  Saga,  where,  ch.  ll.'i, 
vol.  ii.  p.  121,  it  is  aoid  that  Ploai  went  into  the  stofa  or  wtting- 
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Of  such  a  hall  we  have  given  plans,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  fully  to  understand  its  arrangement ;  it  had 

room  at  Osaaby,  and  spumed  the  bigh  scat  set  for  him  on  the  pall 
or  dais.  In  this,  and  in  the  account  that  follows,  when  it  ia  eaid 
that  Hildigunna  went  in  and  nut  of  the  stofa  while  Flosi  was  at  his 
meal,  and  that  she  went  bitck  into  the  hall  or  6k41i  and  unlocked 
her  chests,  and  brought  hack  the  cloak  into  the  Btofa,  the  writer  had 
plainly  in  his  eye  the  arrangement  of  the  skiili  usual  in  his  time, 
and  distinguishes  between  the  stofa  cut  oif  from  the  skill  at  the  pall 
or  dais,  and  the  skSli  itseif ;  but  in  earlier  times  the  terras  skill  and 
stofa  seem  to  have  been  synonymous.  Again,  in  later  times,  eldhiis 
was  used  for  kitchen,  as  in  tSturldnga,  4,  50,  and  this  has«aused 
the  transcriber  of  the  FdstbrfeSra  Saga,  Kph.,  1852,  pp.  9G,  to  make 
a  diBtinctton  between  it  and  tlie  stofa,  when  he  says  that  ThormdS's 
wounds  had  so  far  healed  that  he  was  able  to  walk  from  the  stofa, 
sitting-room,  to  the  eldhds,  kitchen,  So,  again,  even  in  Egil's  Saga, 
ch.  46,  p.  92,  Beykjavfk,  1856,  eldaskdli  is  clearly  used  for  kitchen ; 
for  at  a  feast  it  is  said,  "  When  Egil  came  to  the  homestead,  he  saw 
that  the  serving-men  were  going  from  the  kitchen  with  dishes,  and 
were  carrying  them  into  the  stofa  [fri  eldask&la  me3  skutildiska  ok 
bini  inn  f  stufuna].  There  was  a  great  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and 
kettles  over  it."  Where  the  context  shows  that  the  two  were  sepa- 
rate buildings.  In  tlie  tenth  century,  then,  stofa,  eldbds  or  elda- 
sk&li,  and  skill,  all  meant  the  same  thing, — the  miun  building  of  the 
homestead,  in  which  the  whole  lamily  sat  by  day  and  slept  by  night. 
The  kitchen  in  those  days  was  not  called  eldhds,  but  sc^hlis,  saeth- 
ing-house ;  the  word  occurs  in  Kormak'a  Saga,  ch.  4.  A  century 
or  two  af^T,  it  is  called  eldhds,  and  it  is  still  so  called  in  Icehind  at 
the  present  day.  Wlien  Grigis  says,  I.  459,  4to  ed.,  "  Dtis  eru 
ok  Jjrjd  f  hvers  roanns  hfb^lnra,  eitt  er  stofa,  annat  eldhiis,  ok  iii 
bi5r."    "  There  are  three  houses  in  every  man's  abode,  a  sittirg-room, 
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two  doors,  the  man's  or  maindoor  (karldyir),*  and  the 
women's  or  lesser  door  (kvennadyrr).  Each  of  these 
doors  opened  into  a  porch  of  its  own,  andyri,  which  was 
often  wide  enough,  in  the  case  of  that  into  which  the 
men's  door  opened,  as  we  see  in  Thrain's  house  at  Grit- 
water,  to  allow  many  men  to  stand  in  it  abreast  It  was 
sometimes  called  forskali.  Internally  the  hall  consisted 
of  three  divisions,  a  nave  and  two  low  side  aisles.  The 
walls  of  these  aisles  were  of  stone,  and  low  enough  to 
allow  of  their  being  mounted  with  ease,  as  we  see  hap- 
pened both  with  Gunnar'a  skali,  and  with  Njal's.  The 
centre  division  or  nave  on  the  other  hand,  rose  high  above 
the  others  on  two  rows  of  pillars.  It  was  of  timber,  and 
had  an  open  work  timber  roof.  The  roofs  of  the  side 
aisles  were  supported  by  posts  as  M'ell  as  by  rafters  and 
crossbeams  leaning  against  the  pillars  of  the  nave.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  cross-beams,  after  it  had  faUen  down 
Gre-bi^nse,  and  atore-hauee ; "  and  then  goes  on  to  saj  that  if  a  man 
have  both  eldhds  and  Bk&li,  he  sLall  chooee  at  the  spring  meeting 
which  Bhall  be  insured  in  case  of  fire  by  the  community,  it  speakti 
of  a  time  when  sk&li  and  cldlids  were  both  buildings  of  the  same 
Idnd,  while  stofa  was  distinguished  from  tbem.  The  provision 
clearly  was  meant  to  guard  the  commimity  against  the  expense  of 
reetoring  two  bnildings  of  the  same  kind,  one  of  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  was  saperfluoos. 

*  Also  called  brandadyrr,  postdoor,  or  pillardoor,  from  the  side- 
poBts  which  distinguished  it  from  the  women's  door,  and  which  tnay 
be  seen  in  the  plan. 
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from  the  burning  roof,  that  Kari  got  ou  to  the  side  wall 
and  leapt  out,  while  Skarphedinn,  when  the  burnt  beam 
snapped  aaunder  under  his  weight,  was  unable  to  follow 
him.  There  were  fittings  of  wainscot  alor^  the  walla 
of  the  aide  aisles,  and  all  round  between  the  pillars  of 
the  inner  row,  supporting  the  roof  of  the  nave,  ran  a 
wainscot  pannelQiili).  In  places  the  wainscot  was  pierced 
by  doors  opening  into  sleeping  places  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  hall  on  all  sides  for  the  heads  of  the  family 
(lokrekkjur).*    In  other  parts  of  the  passages  were  sleep- 

*  It  has  beea  thou^t  by  Eome  that  the  lokrekkja,  pi.  lokrekkjur, 
waa  merely  a  press  bed ;  but  that  it  clearly  was  ao  eticlused  space, 
a  bed-Toom,  in  fact,  with  a  door  opeuuig  into  it  through  the  wain- 
Buot,  is  plaiu,  not  only  from  Beveral  paesngca  in  Njt(la,  but  also  from 
tlie  following  striking  account  in  Gisli  Sdr's  son's  Saga.  Gfsli's  fos- 
ter brother  had  been  slain  by  murder,  lonvig,  and  Le,  Gi'sli,  pro- 
ceeds to  take  vengeance  in  the  same  way.  "  Now  Gisli  goes  inside 
along  the  hall  and  np  to  their  shut  bed,  inside  which  Thorgrim  and 
Tliordisa,  Gisli's  biater,  Blept,  and  the  door  of  the  shut  bed  was  ajar. 
Then  Gisli  goes  up  into  the  shut  bed  and  feels  about  him  ;  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Thordfsa's  breast,  for  she  slept  on  the  outside" — (nerr 
stokki;  comp.  Stiu-1.  I.,207,c.,  hvirtvilt  )>ii  hvfla  vidslokk  eSa  J>ili, 
wilt  thou  sleep  on  the  oulside  of  tlie  bed,  i.e.,  nearest  the  rail,  or  on 
the  inside,  i.e.,  against  the  wainscot,  showing  that  the  bedstead  was 
pushed  close  up  to  the  wainscot  at  tlie  book  of  the  bedroom). — 
"  Thordfsa  spoke  and  said—'  Why  was  tliy  liand  so  cold,  Thorgrim  ? ' 
for  she  thought  that  he  had  liiid  it  over  licr.  Then  (IMi  wnrmR 
his  hand  in  his  shirt,  and  stands  still  meanwhile  on  the  floor  of  the 
bed-room  (f  hvdugdllinu),  and  now  he  lays  his  hand  uponTliorgrim's 
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iDg  places  and  beds  not  bo  shut  of^  for  the  rest  of  the 
household.  The  women  servants  slept  m  the  passage 
behind  the  dais  at  one  end  of  the  hall  Over  some  haUa 
there  were  upper  chambers  or  loSis,  in  one  of  which 
Gunnar  of  lithend  slept,  and  from  which  he  made  his 
fJEtmous  defence. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  only  of  the  passages  and 
recesses  of  the  side  aisles.  The  whole  of  the  nave 
within  the  wainscot;  between  the  inner  round  pillars, 
was  filled  by  the  hall  properly  so  called.  It  had  long 
hearths  for  fires  in  the  middle,  with  louvres  above  to  let 
out  the  smoke.  On  either  side  nearest  to  the  wainscot, 
and  in  some  cases  touching  it,  was  a  row  of  benches 
(bekk) ;  in  each  of  these  was  a  high  seat  (ondv^),* 

throat,  and  wakes  him.  Theo  QfsU  lifted  the  bedclothes  off  him 
with  one  band,  but  with  the  other  hand  he  thnute  the  epear 
through  him, and  pins  him  to  the  bedding.  Then  lliordisa  calls 
out,  '  Wake  up,  fe  men  in  the  hall,  my  husband  Thoigrim  is 

•  In  Fagrakinna,  Christ  1 847,  pp.  1 49, 1  CO  (Olafe  saga  kyrrH+), 
we  read  the  following : — "  Pat  var  fomeskju  aitSr  1  Noiegi  ok  f 
Danmorkn  ok  svi  1  Svlaveldi,  })ax  sem  v&ru  koniingsbiU  ok  veiz- 
luBtofur,  vdru  dyir  d  MSum  endum  stofimuai',  en  koni^ga 
hdsrati  var  i  miSjum  l^bekk  jiaitn,  er  vissi  in6ti  s6Iu ;  sat  }iar 
diottuing  a  vinstri  hond  kondngi,  ok  var  )>at  ]>i  kallat  ondvegi, 
ok  si  sese  vegUgastr  hvdratveggja  v^  i^t  ibi  til  karla  ok  krenna, 
er  niest  var  oudvegi,  en  sa  liv^igasti  er  meat  var  durum.  Ilinn 
-f  Cfr  FonnmBDiia  Sugar  vi.  and  Heimskringla. 
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if  the  hall  was  Uiat  of  a  great  mao,  that  on  the  south 
side  being  the  owner's  seat  Before  these  seats  were 
tables,  boards  (bortS),  which,  however,  do  not  seem,  any 
more  than  our  early  middle  age  tables,  to  have  been 
gofgasti  nmSr  ok  m  er  gamaQ  var  ok  Titr,  tbt  kalla?Sr  kondngB 

n^gjafi en   )iessi   maJSr  sat  a  hiim  uotiSra  pall  gagnvart 

kon)!mgi,  ok  het  {rat  hit  lueSra  lindve^'i  ;  voru  nil  enn  konur  til 
hcBgri  hondar  honmn,  en  i  vbjstri  hiind  karlar." — "  It  wae  the 
custom  of  old  time  in  Norway  and  in  Denmark,  and  also  in  Sweden, 
that,  where  there  were  kings'  houEt^a  and  feaating-haUs,  thei« 
were  doors  at  hoth  ends  of  the  hall,  but  the  king's  high-seat  was 
on  the  nuddle  of  that  long-bcneh  wliich  was  on  the  eide  of  the 
aun  (i.  e^  on  the  south  side).  There  the  queen  sat  on  the  king's 
left  hand,  and  that  wa«  tlieu  called  '  ondvcgi,'  and  on  either 
hand,  he  or  she  of  men  or  women  who  sat  nearest  to  the 
'  ondvegi'  had  the  most  honoivrahle  seat,  but  he  or  she  the  least 
honourable  that  sat  nearest  to  the  doors.  The  noblest  man,  and 
he  who  was  both  old  and  wise,  was  called  the  king's  councillor 
(rd^gjali),  but  that  man  sat  on  the  north  bench  over  gainst 
the  king,  and  that  was  called  the  lower  ■  ondvegi.'  And  now 
again  the  women  were  on  his  (the  councillor's)  right  hand,  and 
the  men  on  his  left." 

It  appears  from  this  description  that  the  men  and  women  on 
each  side  of  the  hall  sat  opposil*  to  one  another.  This,  though 
true  of  great  ladies  in  kings'  halls  in  the  days  of  Magnus  the 
<|niet,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  not  true  of  the 
Icelandic  housewives  in  Njal's  time,  who  always  sat,  if  they  sat 
at  all,  on  thi^  dais  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  using  the  ti'rm  "ondvegi"  at  all,  it  in  simply  said  that  the  chief 
sat  "  on  mid  bench,"  "  i  miSJum  bekk,"  and  the  men  on  either 
side  of  him  "ontwanls,"  towards  the  wi'st  ond,  or  "inwards"  to- 
wards the  dais,  at  the  eiinl  end  of  the  hall. 
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always  kept  standing,  but  were  brougbt  in  with,  and 
cleared  away  after  eEicb  meaL  On  ordinary  occasions, 
one  row  of 'benches  on  each  side  sufficed ;  but  when  there 
was  a  great  feast,  or  a  sudden  rush  of  xinbidden  guests, 
as  when  Flosi  paid  his  visit  to  Tongue  to  take  down 
Asgrim's  pride,  a  lower  kind  of  seats,  oi  stools  (foisfeti) 
were  brought  in,  on  which  the  men  of  lowest  rank  sat, 
and  which  were  on  the  outside  of  the  tables,  nearest  to 
the  fire.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  over  against  the  door, 
was  a  raised  platform  or  dais  (pall),  on  which  also  was 
sometimes  a  high  seat  and  benches.  It  was  where  the 
women  sat  at  weddings,  a^  we  see  from  the  account  of 
Hallgerda's  wedding,  in  our  Saga,  and  fix)m  many  other 
passages. 

Iq  later  times  the  seat  of  honour  was  shifted  from 
the  upper  bench  to  the  dais  ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  occasionally  with  kings  and  earls  in  Njal's 
time,  if  we  may  judge  fixjm  the  passage  in  the  Saga, 
where  Hildigunna  fits  up  a  high  seat  on  the  dais  for  Flosi, 
which  he  spnms  from  under  him  with  the  words,  that 
he  was  "  neither  king  nor  eail,"  meaning  that  he  was  a 
simple  man,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
those  new  fashions.*     It  was  to  the  dais  that  A^rim 

*  Earl  Signrd'B  boll  in  the  Orkneys  was  arranged  in  the  good  old 
fashion.     See  oni  Saga,  ch.  153,  vol.  ii.  pp.  324,  where  the  Earl  puts 
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betook  himself  wHea  Flosi  paid  him  his  visits  and  unless 
Asgrim's  hall  was  much  smaller  than  we  have  any 
reason  to  suppose  would  be  the  case  in  the  dwelling  of 
so  great  a  chie^  Flosi  must  have  eaten  his  meal  not  &r 
from  the  dais,  in  order  to  allow  of  Asgrim's  getting  near 
enough  to  aim  a  blow  at  him  with  a  poleaxe  from  the 
rail  at  the  edge  of  the  platfonn.  On  high  days  and  feast 
days,  part  of  the  hall  was  hung  with  tapestry  (tjoldir, 
refill),  often  of  great  worth  and  beauty,  and  over  the 
hangings  all  along  the  wainscot,  were  carvings  such  as 
those  which  Laxdtela*  tells  us  Olaf  tiie  peacock  had  cut 
for  bis  great  hall  at  Bjai$arholt>  and  those  which  our 
Saga  tells  us  Thorkel  Fouhnouth  had  carved  on  the  stool 

Ihe  king  in  hia  high  seat  on  the  upper  bench,  and  has  two  others, 
one  on  each  side,  lot  Earl  Gilli  and  himself.  In  mudi  later  times 
UiU  fashion  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Orkney.  See  the  account 
of  Ear]  Paul's  hall  at  Orer.  Orkn.  Saga.  New  edition,  ch.  70,  vol. 
i.  p.  24C. 

■  See  Laxdtela,  ch.  sxix.  p.  114,  where  famous  stories  are 
said  to  have  been  carved  an  the  wood  of  the  wainscot  (i  }'ilindi- 
nitm],  and  on  the  timt^rs  of  the  roof,  and  "  that  carved  work  was  so 
well  wrought,  that  the  hall  was  thought  much  more  grand  when  the 
hangings  were  down  than  when  they  were  up."  This  shews  that 
Olaf  the  peacock's  carvings  must  have  come  lower  down  the  wainscot 
llian  those  shewn  in  om'  sketch;  but  this  was,  of  course,  a  men 
matter  of  taste.  For  the  value  set  on  hangings,  see,  amongst  other 
passages,  that  in  Gisli  Sdt's  son's  Saga.  Pp.  Ill,  112.  Kaupmh. 
18«. 
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before  his  high  seat  and  over  his  shut  bed,  in  memoiy 
of  those  deeds  of  "  deiring  do"  which  he  had  performed 
in  foreign  lands. 

Against  the  wainscot  in  various  parts  of  the  hall, 
shields  and  weapons  were  hung  up.  It  was  the  sound  of 
Skarphedinn's  axe  against  the  wainscot  that  woke  up 
Njal  and  brought  him  out  of  his  shut  bed,  when  his 
sons  set  out  on  their  hunt  after  Sigmxmd  the  white  and 
SkioUd. 

Now  let  us  pass  out  of  the  Skali  by  either  door,  and 
cast  our  eyes  at  the  high  gables  with  their  carved  pro- 
jections, and  we  shall  understand  at  a  glance  how  it  was 
that  Mord's  counsel  to  throw  ropes  round  the  ends  of 
the  timbers,  and  then  to  twist  them  tight  with  levers  and 
rollers,  could  only  end,  if  carried  out,  in  tearing  the 
whole  roof  ofif  the  housa  It  was  then  much  easier 
work  for  Gunnar's  foes  to  mount  up  on  the  side-roofs 
as  the  Easterling,  who  brought  word  that  his  bill  was 
at  home,  had  already  done,  and  thence  to  attack  him 
in  his  sleepily  loft  with  safety  to  themselves,  after  his 
bow-string  had  been  cut 

Some  homesteads,  like  those  of  Gunnar  at  Litbend, 
and  Gisli  and  his  brother  at  Hoi  in  Hawkdale,  in  the 
West  Firths,  had  bowers  (dyngja  pi.  dyngjur),  ladies' 
chambets,  where  the  women  sat  and  span,  and  where, 
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in  both  the  houses  that  ve  have  named,  gossip  and 
scandal  was   talked   with  the  woist   resulfs.*     These 

*  See  the  pretty  story,  which,  though  long,  is  worth  telling. 
GfsK  Sdr'B  son's  S*ga.  Pp.  96,  97.  Kaupmh.  1849.  "Thorkell 
Siir's  son  was  a  great  man  for  show,  and  s  very  lazy  fellow, 
and  did  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  work  for  their  household, 
but  Gfrfi  worked  day  and  night.  Once  liere  was  a  good  drying 
day,  and  so  GIsli  set  all  the  men  hard  at  work  haymaking,  save 
his  brother  Thorkell.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  men  at  home, 
and  had  gone'and  laid  him  down  in  the  hall  after  breakfast  to 
sleep.  Outside,  and  on  the  southeidc  away  from  the  hall,  stood  the 
bower  of  the  two  sisters-in-law,  AutS  and  Asgerda,  and  there  they 
sat  and  sewed,  So  Thorkell  went  tbither  and  lay  down  in  the  sun, 
by  the  bower.  Then  Aegerda  began  to  speak.  'Do  help  me  AuB,' 
she  says, '  and  cut  out  a  shirt  for  my  husband  Thorkell.'  '  I  can 't 
do  that  better  than  thou,'  said  AuS,  '  nor  wouldst  thou  beg  me  to 
do  so,  if  it  were  for  my  brother  Vestein.'  '  Ah,'  says  Asgerda, 
'  as  to  Vestein,  that's  quite  another  thing,  and  so  I  sometimes  think, 
and  indeed  I  love  him  more  than  Thorkell  my  husband,  though  we 
shall  never  come  together.'  'I  have  known  for  a  long  time,'  said 
AuS, '  what  Thorkell  thought  about  tJiat,  and  bow  it  all  came  about, 
so  let  us  not  speak  any  more  of  it  1'  '  Why,'  says  Aegerda, '  I  look 
upon  it  as  no  hann,  though  I  think  Vc»tc!n  a  good  fellow ;  besides 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  thou  and  Thorgrim'  (a  next  door  neigh- 
bour), '  often  bad  meetinp  before  thou  wert  given  away  in  marriage.' 
'  Very  true,'  said  AuS,  '  but  no  harm  came  of  it  to  any  one,  and  1 
never  set  my  heart  on  any  otiier  man  than  Gi'sli,  so  that  any  dis- 
honour followed;  and  now,'  says  AuB,  'let  us  cease  this  talk.' 
So  they  stopped  talking;  but  Thorkell  had  heard  every  word  they 
said,  and  now  he  began  to  speak— '  Hearken  now  to  a  great  won- 
der I  listen  to  a  big  lie  1  hear  now  what  1  say,  this  shall  be  one 
man's  death  or  more ;'  and  with  that  he  goes  ofT.    Then  AiiS  began 
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bowers  stood  away  from  the  other  baildings.  It  was  in 
one  of  them,  unless  the  word  there  means  "  cairn,"  that 
DauTud  saw  the  Valkyries  at  work  on  the  Woof  of 
War.  In  very  early  times  this  dyngia  was  called  biir, 
the  original  of  our  "  bower."  So,  for  instance,  in  Sse- 
mnnd's  Edda,  it  Is  said  of  Brynhilda,  that  she  i  buii 
boriSa  vakti ;  and  Gudmna  says,  "  I  was  a  maid  of  maids, 
my  mother  reared  me  bright  in  bower"  (bjort  i  bdri) ; 
In  the  Danish  Kfempeviser,  or  heroic  ballads  too,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  minstrelsy,  the  distinction  between 
bower  and  hall ;  the  one  as  the  men's,  the  other  as  the 
women's  abode,  was  long  kept  up.     But  in  Iceland  the 

to  Bpeak  again — '  111  often  comes  of  women's  goeaip,'  said  she,  '  and 
80  it  maj  be  that  very  great  harm  may  corae  of  tbia,  and  now  let  ua 
take  connael  about  it.'  'Oh  I'  aaid  Asgerda,  'I  have  thought  of 
a  plan  which  will  be  sure  to  anawer.'  'What  in  that?'  laks  AvtS. 
'  I  will  throw  my  anna  round  my  hushand'H,  Thorkell'H  neck,  when 
we  go  to  bed  this  night,  and  be  as  bonny  and  buxom  as  ever  I  can 
to  him,  and  then  his  heart  will  change,  and  so  be  will  forgive  me. 
And  I  will  tell  him  that  this  was  all  a  lie  that  we  have  been  chat- 
tering abont,  and  tiiat  there  ia  no  trnth  in  it.  But  if  thou  thiukeet 
tbat  he  will  not  listen  to  me,  pray  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  wilt 
thoo  do  thyself?'  'I  will  aoon  tell  thee,'  said  Au5;  'I  will  tell 
my  btuband  QMi  the  whole  truth  as  to  what  I  need  to  have  coonsel 
abont,  whether  it  be  good  or  ill,  and  then  he  will  be  sure  to  give  mo 
good  advice,  for  I  am  snre  it  will  be  best  for  me.' "  We  need  not  Bay 
tbat  A^erda  does  not  persuade  her  lazy  husband  Ihot  there  is  no 
trnth  in  women's  gossip.    Vestein  is  slain,  and  a  bloody  feud  follows. 
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word  seems  to  liave  lost  this  meaning  quite  as  early  as 
the  settlement.  In  all  the  Sagas  relating  to  Iceland 
dyngja  is  used  foi  the  woman's  bower,  while  biir  or 
litibiir  means  the  safe  or  storehouses  in  which  provisions 
and  sometimes  things  of  more  value  were  kept  Both 
dyngja  and  bilr,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  were  out- 
lying buildings  away  from  the  skalL 

Every  Icelandic  homestead  was  approached  by  a 
straight  road  (geil,  geilar)  which  led  up  to  the  yard 
round  which  the  main  building  and  its  outhouses  and 
farm  buildings  stood.  This  was  fenced  in  on  each  side 
by  a  wall  of  stones  or  turf.  Near  the  house  stood  the 
"town"  or  home  fields  where  meadow  hay  was  grown,  and 
in  favoured  positions  where  com  would  grow,  there  were 
also  enclosures  of  arable  land  near  the  house.*     On  the 

•  WliatcTer  may  be  the  doubt  that  now  exists  so  to  whether 
grain— that  IB,  either  rye  or  oats — will  grow  in  Iceland,  there  can  be 
no  qnoBtion  at  all  that  in  early  times  com  did  grow  in  many  parts  of 
the  island.  Below  the  homestead  at  Lithend  lay  "  Acretoogue," — 
that  ia  the  tongue  or  spit  of  arable  land  which  an  arm  of  MaiUeet 
has  now  nearly  torn  away ;  but  in  Gunnar's  time  it  was  this  piece  of 
land  which  was  white  to  harvest,  that  made  him  tnm  back  from 
his  banishmeDt.  In  bis  com  field,  too,  Gnnnar  is  busy  sowing 
when  Otkell  rides  over  him;  and  Hauskuld  the  Wbiteness  priest  is 
slain  in  the  gray  spring  mombg  by  bis  asaassins  while  bard  at  the 
sane  work.  But  it  is  needloBS  to  heap  quotation  on  quotation  to 
support  what  must  be  well  known  ta  every  reader  of  the  Sagas. 
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FLOCKS  AND  HERDS  AND  HAY.  cxi 

uplanda  and  marshes  more  hay  was  grown.  Hay  was 
the  great  crop  in  Iceland ;  for  the  large  studs  of  horses 
and  great  herds  of  cattle  that  roamed  npon  the  hills 
and  fells  in  summer  needed  fodder  in  the  stable  and 
byre  in  winter,  when  they  were  brought  home.  As  for 
the  flocks  of  sheep,  they  seem  to  have  been  reckoned 
and  marked  every  autumn,  and  milked  and  shorn  in 
summer ;  but  to  have  foiight  it  out  with  nature  on 
the  hillside  aU  the  year  round  as  they  best  could. 
Hay,  therefore,  was  the  main  staple,  and  bay-making 
the  great  end  and  aim  of  an  Icelandic  former.  We 
havfi  seen  already  how  Gisli  set  eveiy  one  to  work  on 
a  good  drjTDg  day,  and  Gunnar's  death  in  our  Saga  may 

Cora  grew  in  Iceland  in  old  times  just  as  wood  grew  there,  and  wood 
big  enough  to  build  a  few  abipe,  and  abundantly  enough  to  be  used 
in  charcoal  burning.  It  was  not  so  lODgago  that  land  in  theOrtuoyfl 
was  thought  unfit  to  grow  grab,  but  this  delnaon  has  disappeared 
before  a  belter  eyslem  of  cultiTation,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Balfour  of 
Balfour  and  Trenaby,  who  is  as  great  in  his  way  as  Earl  Sigurd ; 
and  the  aame  thing  would,  in  all  probability,  happen  in  Iceland.  At 
preaent  the  only  grain  grown  in  Iceland  seems  to  be  the  wild  oat 
(mel),  Elymua  aTenarius,  which  flouriBhes  abundantly  on  the  sands 
onthesonth-eaatoftbe  island,  on  the  very  same  spot,  in  fact,  where 
our  Saga  teUa  ub  Eori  and  Bjom,  after  taking  vengeance  on  the  sons 
of  Sigfbs,  cut  the  wild  oats  for  their  horees,  lest  they  should  starve 
on  those  sands  barren  of  all  else.  Olafsen  and  PoTelscn,  iu  their 
"  Journey  through  Iceland,"  mention  that  wheat  would  grew  in 
their  time,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  at  Lilhend. 
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be  set  down  to  the  fact  that  all  his  men  were  away  ia 
the  I^ndisles  finishing  their  haymaking.  Again,  Flosi, 
before  the  Burning,  bids  all  his  men  go  home  and  make 
an  end  of  their  haymaking,  and  when  that  is  over,  to 
meet  and  fall  on  NjaJ  and  his  sons.  Even  the  great  duty 
of  revenge  gives  way  to  the  still  more  urgent  duty  of 
providing  fodder  for  the  winter  store.  Hayneed,  to  run 
short  of  hay  (at  vera  i  heyjjroti),  was  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  befall  a  man,  who  with  a  fine  herd  and 
stud,  might  see  both  perish  before  his  eyes  in  winter. 
Then  it  was  that  men  of  open  heart  and  hand,  like 
Gunnar,  helped  their  tenants  and  neighboura,  often,  as 
we  see  in  Gunnar's  case,  till  they  had  neither  hay  nor 
food  enough  left  for  their  own  household,  and  had  to 
buy  or  borrow  from  those  that  had.  Then,  too,  it  was 
that  the  churl's  nature  came  out  in  Otkell  and  others, 
who  having  enough  and  to  spare,  would  not  part  with 
their  abundance  for  love  or  money.* 

•  Perhaps  the  most  iuBtructive  of  all  the  cases  of  hajDeed  wm 
that  of  Blundkettle,  in  H^Dsa  pdrir'a  Saga  (Islend.  Sog.  ii.,  p.  131, 
and  foil.  CopenhageD,  1847),  nhere  the  whole  queBtion,  as  well  SB 
the  means  taken  to  avert  it  by  Blanghlering  as  many  of  the  horses 
end  cattle  in  the  autumn  as  would  eave  the  lives  of  the  rest  dttrii^ 
the  winter,  are  fully  described.  Here,  too,  like  Ounnar,  BlundketlJe 
has  to  deal  with  a  rich  churl,  Hiensa  P<5rir,  Chick en-Thorir,  hut, 
unlike  Gaiuiar,  Blundkettle  takes  the  hay,  and  leaves  the  price  in  its 
stead.    Hence  a  fend  arises,  in  the  course  of  which  Blundkettle  is 
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These  men  were  no  idlers.  They  worked  hard,  and 
aU,  high  and  low,  worked.  In  no  land  does  the  dignity 
of  labour  stand  out  ao  boldly.  The  greatest  chiefs  sow 
and  reap,  and  drive  their  sheep,  like  Glum,  the  Speaker's 
brother,  Ecorn  the  fells.  The  mightiest  warriors  were 
the  handiest  carpenters  and  smiths.  Gfsli  Siii^s  sou 
knew  every  comer  of  his  foeman's  house,  because  he 
had  built  it  with  his  own  hands  while  they  were  good 
friends.  Mjal's  sons  are  busy  at  armourer's  work,  like 
the  sons  of  the  mythical  Bagnar  before  them,  when  the 
news  comes  to  them  that  Sigmund  has  made  a  mock  of 
them  in  his  song?.  Gunnar  sows  his  com  with  his 
arms  by  his  side,  when  Otkell  rides  over  him ;  and 
Hausknld  the  Whiteness  priest  is  doing  the  same  work 
when  he  is  slain.  To  do  something,  and  to  do  it  well, 
was  the  Icelander's  aim  in  life,  and  in  no  land  does  lazi- 
ness like  that  of  Thorkell  meet  with  such  well  deserved 
reproach.  They  were  early  risers  and  went  early  to 
bed,  though  they  could  sit  up  late  if  need  were.  They 
thought  nothing  of  long  rides  befoi-e  they  broke  their  fast, 


bamt,  house  and  all.  That  vaa  the  great  case  of  fire-raisiiig  before 
Njal's  time,  and  the  fend  which  followed  it,  gave  rise,  aa  we  have 
already  seen,  to  the  eBtablialiment  of  new  arrangenients  as  to  the 
trial  of  snits  in  local  conrts,  as  well  as  to  the  eHtabliahment  of  the 
Qnarler  Things . 

h 
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Their  first  meal  was  at  al)out  seven  o'clock  (dagvei^r) 
and  though  they  may  have  taken  a  morsel  of  food  during 
the  day,  we  hear  of  no  other  regular  daily  meal  till 
evening,  -when  between  seven  and  eight  again  they  had 
snpper  (mattmal,  night-meal),*  ^Vhile  the  men  laboured 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  smithy,  threw  nets  for  fish  in  the 
teeming  lakes  and  rivers,  or  were  otherwise  at  work 
during  the  day,  the  women,  and  the  housewife,  or  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  at  their  head,  made  ready  the  food  for 
the  meals,  carded  wool,  and  sewed  or  wove  or  span,t  At 
meal-time  the  food  seems  to  have  been  set  on  the  board 

*  See  Fian  MagDoeen'a  TreatiBe  Om  de  Gunle  Skandinaven' 
Inddding  af  Dagens  Tider.  KjiSbeDhavn,  1644,  p.  36,  foil ;  a  work 
of  very  grea  interest  and  researcii.  Compare  aUo  LjiSsTetnlnga 
Saga,  ch.  viii.;  IslirStnga  Saga,  pp.  38-52;  HeiBarvfga  Saga  (ffi- 
IsDd.  S(5g.  i.),  pp.  273,  263,  266;  and  Sturliinga  Saga,  i.,  p.  78. 

t  It  may  be  aa  well  to  meDtiOD  here  that  the  loom  need  by 
the  Icelanders  in  the  twelfih  century  and  which  is  etill  uiied,  wc 
believe,  in  Iceland  at  the  present  day,  as  well  aa  in  Shetland,  and 
in  Bome  other  parts  of  the  north,  was  a  fixed  upstanding  loom,  in 
the  upper  part  of  which  was  a  roller,  round  which  the  woof,  as  fast 
08  it  was  woven,  was  wound  up  and  withdrawn  from  the  loom.  It 
was  on  such  a  loom  that  Daunud  saw  tile  Valkyries  or  Corse- choosing 
maidens  at  work  in  Caithness  before  Brian's  battle,  while  they  sung 
that  grim  BOng  "The  Woof  of  War."  This  eiplains  the  words 
"Wind  we,  wind  swifUy,  our  war-winning  woof."  Aafast  as  the  weird 
woof  was  woven  it  was  wound  ronnd  the  roller  and  withdrawn.  Comp. 
Ulavius  (Olafseu),  "  Beise  i(^jennem  Island,"  Kph.  1780,  ii.  630, 
where  a  description  nnd  plate  of  the  old  Icelandic  loom  will  be  found. 
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by  the  women,  who  waited  on  the  men,  and  at  great 
feasts,  such  as  Gvuinar's  wedding,  the  wives  of  his  nearest 
kinsman,  and  of  his  deaiest  friend.  Thorhillda  Skald- 
toi^€^  Thrain'a  wife,  and  Beigthora  Njal's  wife,  went 
about  from  board  to  board  waiting  on  the  guests.* 

In  everyday  life  they  were  a  simple  sober  people, 
cady  to  bed  and  early  to  rise — ever  stm^ling  with  the 
ligoiir  of  the  climate.  On  great  occasions,  as  at  the 
Yule  feasts  in  honour  of  the  gods,  held  at  the  temples, 
or  at  "  arvel"  "  heit-ale,"  feasts,  when  heira  drank  them- 
selves into  their  father's  land  and  goods,  or  at  the 
autumn  feasts,  which  fnends  and  kinsmen  gave  to  one 
another,  there  was  no  doubt  great  mirth  and  jollity, 
much  eating  and  hard  drinking  of  mead  and  fresh- 
brewed  ale  ;t  but  these  drinks  are  not  of  a  very  heady 
kind,  and  one  glass  of  spirits  in  our  days  would  send  a 
man  farther  on  the  i-oad  to  drunkenness  than  many  a 
horn  of  foaming  mead.     They  were  by  no  means  that 

*  "  Hdn  (p^rhUdr)  gekk  at  beina  ok  Be^]MSra  BkarpheSinsddttir 
kona  NjilB." 

"I"  The  ale  was  very  new;  it  was  brewed  juxt  before  the  feasts 
at  which  it  was  tfl  be  dmnk.  Comp.  Orkney  Saga,  new  ed,,  ch.  34, 
vol.  i.  p.  113,  traoBl. :— "  Barl  Bognvald  Mt  in  Kirkwall,  and  drew 
thither  all  the  stores  which  he  needed  to  have  for  hie  winter  qoartera. 
He  bad,  too,  there  a  great  band  of  men  and  much  good  cheer.  But  a 
little  before  Yule  Earl  Rognvald  fared  with  a  great  following  into 
tiie  Little  Papey  to  fetch  malt  to  be  brewed  for  Ynle." 
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race  of  drunkards  and  hard  liveis  which  some  have  seen 
fit  to  call  tliem. 

Nor  were  these  people  such  barbarians  as  some  have 
fancied,  to  whom  it  is  easier  to  rob  a  whole  people  of 
its  character  by  a  single  word  than  to  take  the  pains  Uy 
imxuire  into  its  history.  Tliey  were  bold  warriors  and 
bolder  sailors.  The  voyage  between  Iceland  and  Noi-way, 
or  Iceland  and  Orkney,  was  reckoned  as  nothing  ;  but 
from  the  west  firths  of  Iceland,  Eric  the  Red — no  ruffian 
as  he  has  been  styled,  though  he  had  committed  an  act  of 
manslaughter — discovered  Greenland ;  and  from  Green- 
land the  hardy  seafarers  pushed  on  across  the  main,  till 
they  made  the  dreary  coast  of  Labrador.  Down  that 
they  ran  uutil  they  came  at  last  to  Vfuland  hit  g68i, 
Vineland  the  good,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
graj>es  that  grew  there.  From  the  accounts  given 
of  the  length  of  the  days  in  that  land,  it  is  now  the 
opinion  of  those  best  fitted  to  judge  on  such  matters,* 
that  this  Vineland  was  no  other  than  some  part  of  the 
North  American  continent  near  Khode  Island  or  Mas- 
sachussets,  in  the  United  States.  Their  ships  were 
half-decked,  high  out  of  the  water  at  stem  and  stem, 
low  in  the  waist,  that  the  oars  might  reach  the  water, 
for  they  were  made  for  rowing  as  well  as  for  sailing.  The 
*  Huraboldt,  for  instance,  io  his  Kosmoa. 
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aft«r-pftrt  had  a  poop  (lypting).  The  fore-part  aeema  to 
have  been  without  deck,  but  loose  plauka  were  laid 
there  for  men  to  stand  on.  A  distinction  was  made 
between  long-ships  or  ships  of  war,  made  long  for  speed, 
and  merchant  ships  or  byrCings,  ships  of  burden,  wliich 
were  built  to  cany  cargo.  Tlie  common  complement 
was  thirty  rowers,  which  in  war-ships  made  some- 
times a  third  and  sometimes  a  sixth  of  the  crew. 
All  round  the  warships,  before  the  fight  began,  shield 
was  laid  on  shield,  on  a  rim  or  rail,  which  ran  all 
round  the  bulwarks,  presenting  a  mark  like  the  ham- 
mocks of  our  navy,  by  which  a  long-ship  conld  be  at 
once  detected.'  The  bulwarks  in  warships  could  be 
heightened  at  pleasure,  and  this  was  called  "to  girdle 
the  ship  for  war."  The  merchant  ships  often  carried 
heavy  loads  of  meal  and  timber  from  Norway,  and 
many  a  one  of  these  half-decked  yawls  no  doubt 
foundered,  like  Flosi's  unseaworthy  ship,  under  the 
weight  of  her  heavy  burden  of  beams  and  planks, 
when  overtaken  by  the  autumnal  gales  on  that  wild  sea. 
The  passages  were  often  very  lon^  more  than  one  hundred 
days  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  time  spent  on  a 
voyage  between  Norway  and  Iceland. 

*  Kvi'b  Bliipa  wens  thus  diiiUiiguiBlied  when  he  came  to  llie 
rescue  of  Njal'B  sons,  in  ScollamVs  Firtha. 
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As  soou  as  the  ship  reached  the  land,  she  ran  into 
some  safe  bay  ot  creek,  the  great  landing  places  on  the 
south  and  south-east  coasts  being  Eyrar, "  The  Eres,"  as 
such  spots  are  still  called  in  some  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  that  is,  the  sandy  beaches  opening  into  l^unes 
which  line  the  shore  of  the  marsh  district  called  ¥l6i ; 
and  Hom£rtIi,  whence  Flosi  and  the  Burners  put  to 
sea  after  their  banishment  There  the  ship  was  laid 
up  in  a  slip  (uaust),  made  for  her,  she  was  stripped  and 
made  snug  for  the  winter,  a  roof  of  planks  being  pro- 
bably thrown  over  her,  while  the  lighter  portions  of  her 
cargo  were  carried  on  pack-saddles  up  the  country.  The 
timber  seems  to  have  been  Qoat«d  up  the  firths  and 
rivers  as  near  as  it  could  be  got  to  its  destination,  and 
then  dragged  by  trains  of  horses  to  the  spot  where  it 
was  to  be  used. 

Some  of  the  cargo,  the  meal,  and  cloth,  and  arms, 
was  wanted  at  home ;  some  of  it  was  sold  to  neighbours 
either  for  ready  money  or  on  trust,  it  being  usual  to  ask 
for  the  debt  either  in  coin  or  in  kind,  the  spring  after." 
Sometimes  the  account  remained  outstanding  for  a  much 

*  See  our  Saga,  uli.  vi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  21 ,  where  Hrut  sets  off  in  the 
H|)riDg  lo  tlie  West  Firths,  to  get  io  tlie  money  for  which  lie  had 
6uld  the  wareH  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Norway  the 
Bumnier  before. 
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longer  time.  Among  these  men  whose  hands  were  so 
swift,  to  shed  blood,  and  in  that  state  of  things  which 
looks  BO  lawless,  but  which  in  truth  was  based  upon 
fixed  principles  of  justice  and  law,  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty were  so  safe,  that  men  like  Mjal  went  lending 
their  money  to  overbearing  fellows  like  Starkad  under 
Threecomer  for  years,  on  condition  that  he  should  pay 
ft  certain  rate  of  interest.  So  also  Onnnar  hod  goods 
and  money  out  at  iuterest,  out  of  which  he  wished  to 
supply  Unna's  wants.  In  fact  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  of  borrowing  money  at  usance,  was  well 
understood  in  Iceland,  from  the  very  first  day  that  the 
Northmen  set  foot  on  its  sliores. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  the  sexes  in  this 
state  of  society,  we  shall  find  tliat  men  and  women  met 
very  nearly  on  equal  tei-ms.  If  any  woman  is  shocked 
to  read  how  Thi-ain  Sigfus'  son  treated  his  wife,  in  part^ 
ing  from  her,  and  marrying  a  new  one,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  she  must  be  told  that  Guilruna,  in  Laxdeela, 
threatened  one  of  her  tliree  husbands  with  much  tlie 
same  treatment,  and  would  ha\-e  put  her  threat  into 
execution  if  he  had  not  behaved  as  slie  commanded  him. 
In  our  Saga,  too,  the  gudewife  of  Bjorn  the  l)oaster 
threatens  him  with  a  seimratioji  if  lie  does  not  stand 
faithfully  li}'  Kari ;  and  in  another  Saga  of  equal  agp 
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CXX  HUSBAHD  ANU  WIFE. 

aud  trutlifulness,  we  hear  of  oue  great  lady  who  parted 
from  her  husband,  because,  in  playfully  throwing  a 
pillow  of  down  at  her,  he  unwittingly  struck  her 
with  his  finger.  In  point  of  fact,  the  customary  law 
allowed  great  latitude  to  separations,  at  the  will  of 
either  party,  if  good  reason  could  be  showu  for  the 
desired  change.  It  thought  that  the  worst  service 
it  could  render  to  those  whom  it  was  intended  to 
protect  would  be  to  force  two  people  to  live  together 
against  their  will,  or  even  against  the  will  of  only 
one  of  them,  if  that  person  considered  him  or  herself, 
as  the  case  might  be,  ill-treated  or  neglected.  Gunnu' 
no  doubt  could  have  separated  himself  from  Hallgerda 
for  her  thieving,  just  as  Hallgerda  could  have  parted 
from  Gumiar  for  giving  her  that  slap  in  the  face ;  but 
they  lived  on,  to  Gunnar's  cost  and  Hallgerda's  infamy. 
In  marriage  contracts  the  rights  of  brides,  like  Unna  the 
great  heiress  of  the  south-west,  or  Hallgerda  the  flower  of 
the  western  dales,  were  amply  provided  for.  In  the 
latter  case  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  this  wicked  woman 
retained  possession  of  Laugnmess,  near  Reykjavik,  which 
was  part  of  her  second  husband  Glum's  property,  to  her 
dying  day,  and  there,  according  to  constant  tradition,  she 
was  buried  in  a  cairn  which  is  still  shown  at  the  present 
time,  and  which  is  said  to  be  always  grt'cn,  summer  and 
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"wiuter  alike*  Where  marriages  were  so  much  matter  of 
barter  and  barj^n,  the  father's  will  weut  for  so  much  and 
that  of  the  children  for  so  little,  love  matches  were 
comparatively  rare  ;  and  if  the  songs  of  Gunnlaugr 
snaketongue  and  Eormak  have  described  the  charms 
of  their  fair  ones,  and  the  warmth  of  their  passion  in 
glowing  terms,  the  ordinary  Icelandic  marriage  of  the 
tenth  century  was  much  more  a  matter  of  business, 
in  the  first  place,  than  of  love.  Though  strong  affec- 
tion may  have  sprung  up  afterwards  between  husband 
and  wife,  the  love  was  rather  a  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage than  the  marriage  a  result  of  the  love. 

When  death  came  it  was  the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin 
to  close  the  eyes  and  nostrilsf  of  the  departed,  and  our 
Saga,  in  that  most  touching  stoiy  of  Eodny's  behaviour 
after  the  death  of  her  son  Hauskuld,  affords  an  instance 
of  the  custom.  When  Njal  asks  why  she,  the  mother, 
as  next  of  kin,  bad  not  closed  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of 
the  corpse,  the  motlier  answers,  "  That  duty  I  meant  for 
Skarphedinu."     Skarphedinn  then   performs  the  duty, 

•  Haunir  IsliludiBcbe  Sagen,  Leipzig,  1660,  220-1.  The  reason 
given  by  modem  tradition  for  this  choice  of  a  buryiog  place,  vas, 
that  she  might  be  near  the  Bishop,  a  fact  which  fihows  how  tradi- 
tion! grow,  for  the  Bishop's  reaideoce  was  not  removed  to  Laugar- 
nesa  till  a  very  recent  date. 

t  "  At  veita  nibjaiKir." 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  uudeitakes  the  duty  of  reveiige. 
In  heathen  times  the  burial  took  place  on  s  "how'  or 
cairn,  in  some  commanding  position  near  the  abode  of 
the  dead,  and  now  came  another  duty.  This  was  the 
binding  on  of  the  "  hellshoea,"  which  the  deceased  was 
believed  to  need  in  heathen  times  on  his  way  either  to 
Valhalla's  bright  hall  of  warmtli  and  mirth,  or  to  Hell's 
dark  realm  of  cold  and  sorrow.  That  duty  over,  the 
body  was  laid  in  the  cairn  with  goods  and  arms,  some- 
times as  we  see  was  the  case  with  Gunnar  in  a  sitting 
posture  ;  sometimes  even  in  a  ship,  but  always  in  a 
chamber  formed  of  baulks  of  timber  or  blocks  of  stone, 
over  which  earth  and  gravel  were  piled.* 

*  See  the  very  curious  account  of  the  binding  on  the  "  hell- 
ehoes"  in  Gfsli  Siir's  son's  Saga.  Kpk  1849,  p.  23.  "Gisli," 
after  hie  brother-in-law  Vesleiii  had  been  slain  in  his  house, 
"  makes  rea<ly  witb  all  hU  men  to  lay  Vetitein  in  a  cairn  on 
that  sandhill  under  which  Sedgetani  also  lies,  below  the  houw  at 
Seebol.  And  when  Qisli  had  set  out  on  Us  way,  then  Thorgi-ini" 
— who  had  secretly  slain  Veeteiii — "  ciune  with  many  men  to  tliu 
raim-making.  But  when  they  had  laid  Vcetein  in  the  cairn,  an 
■was  the  custom,  ThoTxrtm  went  up  to  Glxli  and  said,  '  It  is  right 
and  ciiBtouiary,'  says  he, '  to  bind  hellslioon  on  men,  whidi  they 
fllmll  walk  in  to  Valhalla,  and  I  will  do  tliat  for  Vestein.'  And 
when  lie  had  done  tliat,  then  he  said,  '  I  cannot  bind  on  hcll- 
Bhoon  at  all  if  these  loosen.' "  So  alwo,  in  the  later  version  of  tlie 
HoftSk  (p.  107),  "  And  when  they  had  made  the  cairn,  Thorgrini 
the   priest    ttoes  up    lo   Gisli   and   said,   '  Now  il   U   n    cujitoin, 
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With  regard  to  wliat  may  be  called  their  public  life, 
the  commonwealth  bad  mauy  claims  on  the  freemaD'a 
tima  Every  freeman  wae  naturally  bound  to  be  present 
at  the  local  things,  and  even  at  the  Althing.  In  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  where  so  much  was  thrown 
upon  the  conunuuity,  and  the  State  as  a  body  took  so 
little  on  itself ;  where  there  were  comparatively  so  few 
freemen,  and  where  the  system  required  so  much  evi- 
dence on  oatb,  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  for 
the  priests  to  name  men  to  serve  as  judges,  or  for 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  to  And  ueighbours  to  bear  wit- 
ness or  to  sit  on  the  inquests  in  the  Quarter  Courts  at 
the  Althing,  unless  a  great  body  of  those  fit  to  fidfil 

brother-in-law,'  eayii  he, '  t«  bind  hellshoou  on  the  feet  of  nivn 
ere  they  are  laid  in  the  cairn' — for  it  vas  then  said  that  they 
should  fare  to  Hell  when  they  were  dead  ;  and  that  is  why  we 
have  a  saying  that  that  tnau  is  thought  to  be  busking  himself 
for  Hell  who  clothes  himself  much,  or  is  long  in  clothing  him- 
self when  he  goes  out — '  and  now  1  will  do  this  for  Vesteiii,' 
says  Thoi^rim,  '  and  bind  the  hellshwin  on  hia  feet.'  fint  when 
he  had  made  an  end  of  tluit  work  then  Thoi^rim  spoke  and 
aaid,  '  I  cannot  bind  on  liellshoon  at  all  if  these  loosen.' "  Here 
the  dnty  Becine  not  tn  have  heen  that  of  the  next  of  kin,  hut 
nS  the  priest,  one  of  whom  Tlioi^'rini  wiw. 
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such  functioiia  had  attended  it*  It  was  tlierefoi-e  con- 
sidered a  right  and  proper  thing  to  ride  to  the  Althing  ; 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  seeing  the  world. 
Besides  law  matters,  mnch  else  was  done  there  in  the 
way  of  business  between  man  and  man.  Pleasure  was 
not  excluded.  There  were  feasts  and  biddings  to  feasts, 
and,  ss  we  know  in  Hrut's  and  Gunnar's  cases,  marriages 
might  be  made  there,  for  a  man  went  thither  often  with 
hifl  wife  and  daughters.  If  we  may  judge  from  several 
passages  in  our  Saga,  it  was  usual  with  the  great  chiefs 

*  Those  who  failed  to  atlend  were  liable  to  a  fine,  Jiingfarar- 
knnp,  which  went  to  the  prieat.  He  had  also  other  dues,  aa  temple 
rata  or  toll  (hoflollr),  fineB  from  the  goods  of  outlaws,  tolls  troia 
foreigu  ships,  succesaioi)  dues  and  lineB  on  the  death  or  ntonslangh- 
ter  of  strangers  who  died  without  heira  io  Iceland,  and  finally  (sau- 
Kakvi^,  certain  dues  in  ths  way  of  sheep  from  the  freemen  of  the 
district.  But,  od  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  the  goCi,  even  sup- 
posing him  to  have  drawn  upon  all  these  sources  of  income  at 
once,  was  one  that  required  considerable  outlay.  The  temple  wa3 
kept  iu  repair  at  hie  cout,  he  supplied  the  victims  for  sacrifices,  and 
prepared  the  feast  in  a  worthy  manner.  Tbia  duty,  in  heathen  times, 
before  the  Altiiing  was  established,  and  the  )>ingfararkaup  became 
a  source  of  revenue,  must  have  swallowed  up  most  of  the  temple  tolls. 
When  the  Althing  came,  the  Tbingmen  of  the  goSi  rode  thither  and 
were  maintained  during  their  stay  there  in  his  booths  and  at  hia  ex- 
pense. In  this  way  the  fines  for  non-attendance  must  have  been 
more  than  consumed.  WeU  therefore  might  the  old  Christian  law 
of  Iceland  aay— "  When  a  man  has  n  priesthood,  this  is  not  to  he 
reckoned  as  liable  to  tithe.     It  is  power  but  not  property." 
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to  send  on  kinsmen  or  tetaiiiers  to  fit  up  their  booths, 
which  stood  all  along  Axewater,*  from  the  waterfall  to 
the  lake. 

The  Thingvalla  or  Thingfield  itself  was  a  vast  sheet 
of  lava  which  at  some  unknown,  but  very  early  period, 
burst  forth  fix)m  the  fella  in  the  direction  of  Armann'a 
fell,  and  taking  a  Bouth-«asterIy  direction  flowed  on  till  it 
met  the  Thingvalla  I^e.  "When  first  formed  it  lay  with 
a  dip  trom  north-east  to  south-west,  that  being  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  soil  which  it  covered.  It  must  have 
been  a  mighty  stream,  for  an  arm,  or  rather  the  body  of 
it,  poured  down  the  country  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Thingvalla  Lake  for  many  miles.  At  some  later  period, 
all  that  portion  of  this  stream  with  which  we  have  more 
particularly  to  do,  and  which  lay  at  the  north  end  of 

*  See  tb6  origin  of  the  name  in  Landnfinis,  V.  12,  ed.  1843. 
Kettlebjom  the  old,  while  looking  about  for  a  lot  that  raited  bim, 
came  np  from  Kllidaros,  Dear  Reykjavik,  to  eearcli  the  laud.  Tbe 
fiiBt  night  he  stopped  at  Skalabrekka.  "  But  when  they  went  thence 
they  came  to  that  Rtream  which  they  called  Axewater  (Oxar^), 
there  they  lost  their  axe ;  they  stayed  aometime  imder  a  fell-mull  (that 
is,  a  blnff  jutUng  oat  from  the  fell),  which  they  called  BeySarmull 
(troutmull  or  cbannull,  the  fish  being  ao  called  from  lis  bright  red 
colour),  aud  there  they  set  their  hearts  upon  the  trout  that  they  caught 
in  the  stream."  irso,  KetUebjorn  must  have  parsed  over  the  Thing- 
field,  and  passed  on  towards  ReySarmuU  and  HeySwater  before  he 
fell  upon  a  lot  that  suited  him  in  Laugardale  aud  the  Tongues. 
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the  lake,  dropped  at  once  and  snbsideil  The  lava  out 
of  which  it  was  formed  was  cavernous,  an  immense 
bubble  inflated  by  gaseous  vapours  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption,  which  subsequently  sank  and  collapsed  either 
from  its  own  weight  or  by  the  force  of  subterranean 
Sre.  When  it  subsided  it  still  kept  its  old  dip  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  so  that  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Thingvalla,  "  the  upper  plain,"  as  it  is  called  in  our 
Saga,  remained  considerably  higher  than  that  on  the 
west  The  line  of  subsidence  on  either  side  was  marked 
by  two  long  chasms,  or  rifts,  or  furrows  in  the  lava,  the 
outer  and  higher  edge  or  brink  of  each  being  at  the 
original  level  of  the  whole  stream  as  it  first  poured  from 
the  fell,  while  the  inner  and  lower  edge  was  formed  as 
the  lava  bent  and  curled  up,  as  it  were,  when  it  dropped. 
At  the  same  time  the  whole  surface  of  the  brittle 
sunken  field  was  split  and  cracked  with  countless  lesser 
rifts,  which  were  most  numerous  and  most  marked  on  its 
south-western  slope.  The  rift  or  furrow  on  the  eastern 
side  was  called  the  Kaven's  Eift  or  Geo  (Hrafnagja),  that 
on  the  west,  which  was  much  more  deeply  furrowed  and 
indented  than  the  other,  was  called  the  Great  Bift  or  Geo 
(Almann^d).  Of  this  last  rift,  both  the  Hps  or  edges  in- 
crease in  height  as  they  near  the  lake.  The  dip  and  subsi- 
dence having  l>een  evidently  greatest  at  the  south-western 
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ftDgle  of  the  field.  Aboiit  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where 
the  Great  Bift  touches  the  Lake,  its  inner  lip  ceases,  and 
jii3t  above  tbis  point  a  stream,  Oxara  (Axewater),  leaps 
in  a  waterfall  down  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  Eift  which 
still  coutiuaes,  runs  for  a  short  space  parallel  to  it,  then 
flows  out  into  the  Tbingfield,  and  finds  its  way  south 
to  the  I^e,  catting  off  a  strip  of  the  field  between  itself 
and  the  innet  lip  of  the  Eift  If  it  be  asked  why  the 
stream  does  not  follow  the  furrow  of  the  Eift  to  the 
Lake,  the  answer  is  that  as  the  bed  of  the  furrow  rises 
from  the  Lake,  and  as  the  lips  lessen  in  height  as  they 
recede  from  it,  the  furrow,  just  south  of  the  point  at 
which  the  river  falls  down  from  its  outer  lip,  is  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  much  higher  tlian 
that  of  the  general  level  of  the  Thingfield,  which  is 
reached  from  the  Eift  by  a  sharp  descent.  The  river  there- 
fore flows  down  towards  the  field  in  a  rapid.  Just  where 
the  stream  turns  into  the  plain  below  the  point  where 
the  inner  lip  of  the  Eift  ceases,  it  forms  an  island,  or 
two  or  tliree  islands,  as  the  water  happens  to  be  high  or 
low,  mere  ahoals  of  lava  sand  which  rise  out  of  its 
shallow  bed.  A  short  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bed  of 
Axewater,  and  to  the  south-east  of  the  island  at  the 
turn,  a  rocky  portion  of  the  plain  has  been  cut  off  by 
the  junction  of  two  of  the  lesser  rifts  or  fissures  which 
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have  beeii  mentioued,  so  as  almost  to  foiiu  an  island. 
This  is  the  famous  Hill  of  Laws,  or  Liigberg,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  our  Story,  and  which  was  the  heart 
of  the  Icelandic  body  politic.  Here,  on  the  highest 
peak  of  the  rock,  ou  the  Li^bei^  properly  so  called, 
formal  notices  of  trials,  and  proclamations  od  matters  of 
public  interest,  were  uttered  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
here  too,  on  the  more  level  portion  of  it  was  the  Court 
of  Laws  (Logretta),  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Deliberative 
Assembly  or  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
entrance  to  it  was  by  a  neck  of  land  so  narrow  that 
three  bold  men  might  hold  it  against  a  host.  The 
ri^  that  encircle  it  as  with  a  moat  are  broad  and  deep. 
They  are  about  sixteen  feet  wide  in  their  narrowest 
point,  across  which  Plosi,  the  leader  of  the  Sumers, 
is  said  by  a  tradition,  which,  though  unconfirmed  by 
our  Saga,  seems  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  mention, 
to  have  made  a  wild  leap  when  the  great  battle  arose 
at  the  Althing,  after  the  suit  for  the  Burning  had  been 
heard.  The  depth  of  the  rifts  all  round  are  about  nine- 
teen fathoms,  fifteen  of  which  are  filled  witii  water,  and 
the  other  four  are  sheer  and  ra^ed  rock.  Such  were, 
and  such  are,  the  features  of  the  Thingfield,  a  vaat 
sunken  plain  of  lava,  about  four  miles  broad,  and  rather 
more  than  four  miles  deep,  lying  with  a  dip  or  slope  from 
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north-east  to  south-west,  between  two  great  rifts,  or  fm^ 
rows,  to  the  inner  lips  of  which,  east  and  west,  the 
ground  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  The  Great  Eift,  on  the 
westj  is  only  aceeasible  from  the  Thingfield  by  one  steep 
path,  leading  to  a  single  point  just  south  of  and  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  On  this  western  side,  Axewater 
(Oxard),  a  stream  of  no  great  breadth  or  depth  cuts  off 
a  narrow  strip  of  the  Thingfield,  beyond  which  the  inner 
lip  of  the  Great  Kft  abruptly  rises,  increasing  rapidly 
in  height  and  ateepness  as  it  nears  the  laka  It  was 
along  the  banks  of  this  streun  that  the  booths  of  the 
freemen  and  otiiers  who  flocked  to  the  Althing  from  the 
four  Quarters  of  the  land  chiefly  lay.  Some  way  down 
the  stream  there  was  a  bridge,  in  all  likelihood  not  of 
stone,  but  such  as  that  which  still  spans  Bniar^  Sridge- 
water,  made  of  planks  and  baulks  of  timber,  of  which 
material,  indeed,  we  know  from  Grag^*  that  the  bridges 
in  Iceland  were  commonly  tnad&t 

*  QiigiB  Qre^gDoae,  tha  venemble  code  of  laws  by  vhiah  Ice- 
land  waa  goremed  in  tbe  time  of  the  CommoDwealtb.  The  origiD 
of  the  name  seems  donbtful.  It  came  perbape  from  the  grej  goose 
skin  with  which  tha  Book  of  the  Law  waa  covered. 

f  TbU  the  bridge  wm  aome  litUe  way  down  the  stream  ia  plain, 
from  Nj&ls  ch.  IH,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274,  where  Hall  of  tbe  Side,  and 
Ljot,  when  driven  out  of  the  baUle,  which  began  near  the  Hill  of 
Laws,  tnm  down  eaat  of  Axewater.    There  Ljot  waita  at  the  foot 
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With  regard  to  the  poaition  of  the  variouH  booths,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  chiefs  and  Tbingmen  from  the 
Bame  Qiiart«r  all  established  themselves  on  the  same 
part  of  the  Thiogfield.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  ttie 
Ea^tfirthers,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  district  more  imme- 
diately round  the  Althing  itself,  were  almost  the  only 
chiefs  that  had  their  booths  east  of  Axewater.  Thus 
Njal,  and  the  men  of  Eangriver,  are  said  to  have  pitched 
their  bootha  on  the  west  bank,  close  to  the  lake.  Next 
to  them  were  the  Daledwellera  (Dalveijar),  that  ia,  the 
men  of  the  Dale  priesthood,  east  of  Markfleet ;  then 

of  the  bridge  while  hie  father  gathers  force  to  part  the  two  bands. 
When  he  comes  bock  they  cross  the  bridge,  but  by  this  tjme  FlotA 
and  bia  band  had  been  driveii  down  the  nest  bank  of  the  etream 
some  way,  and  Ljot  is  slain  as  soou  as  ever  he  reaches  the  lava ; 
tliBt  is,  as  soon  as  ever  he  crossed  the  turf  that  borders  the  bed  of  the 
stream  aod  began  to  ascend  the  slope  to  the  inner  lip  of  the  Great  Bift. 
This  is  also  shown  from  HrafnUell  FrcpgoSa  Saga,  p.  12,  where  Sam 
and  old  Thorbjom,  who,  though  Easlfirthere,  had  not  pitched  their 
booth  together  with  those  of  the  other  EaatSrthers  high  op  the 
stream  near  the  waterfall,  get  up  early  one  moming  and  go  down  to 
Aiewater  to  wash  themselves  below  the  bridge  (fyrir  neSan  bnlna). 
Opposite  to  them,  on  the  west  of  the  streara,  were  the  bootlis  of  the 
men  from  Thorskalirtli,  in  the  north-west.  As  it  is  expressly  said  that 
both  Sam  and  Thorbjom  wished  to  pitch  their  bootha  "nowhere 
near  those  of  the  Eastfirthers,"  and  as  we  know  that  the  Eastfirthers 
were  high  up  tlie  etream,  and  that  Sam  to  avoid  tliem  went  to  the 
bridge,  we  may  infer  that  the  bridge  was  well  down  the  stream,  eren 
without  the  coiifinnntion  of  this  view  afforded  by  our  Sngn. 
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came  the  men  of  Moesfell  and  the  lithe ;  next  the  men 
from  Borgarfirth  ;  then  the  men  from  the  West  Firths — 
from  Thorskafirth,  opposite  to  the  bridge,  and  Waterfirth. 
Tlien  came  the  chiefs  from  the  north,  from  Skagafirth 
and  Eyjafirth ;  and  then  above  them  the  chiefs  from 
Hvammsfirth  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Broad£rth.  In 
the  Hladbooth,  which  seems  to  have  stood  dose  to  the 
river  bank,  nearest  to  the  turn  at  the  island,  Eyjolf  Bol- 
Terk's  BOD,  Snorri's  kinsman,  had  his  booth ',  and  above 
him,  on  the  top  of  the  steep  rise  leading  to  the  Rifl^  jxist 
where  the  inner  lip  dies  away,  and  so  makes  it  possible 
to  get  into  the  furrow,  was  the  Outwork-booth,  Virkifi 
booth,  in  which  Snorri  the  priest  had  established  him- 
self at  the  Althing  held  after  Njal's  burning ;  here  it  was, 
on  the  rise,  that  he  drew  up  his  men,  and  hindered  Flosi 
and  the  Burners  from  making  their  way  into  the  Bift. 

By  this  booth,  which,  no  doubt,  took  its  name  from 
the  strength  of  the  position,*  led  the  only  path  tip  to  tlie 
Great  Eift  from  the  Thingfield  ;  the  ascent,  as  we  have 
said,  and  as  may  be  seen  still  better  from  out  plans,  is 
steep  and  mgged,  rising  sharply  from  the  river.  It  was 
this  path  that  Flosi,  Bjami,  and  Hallbjom  took  with 
Eyjolf,  whom  they  had  just  met  at  the  Hladbooth  down 

*  Virki  "  work,"  "  fortified  place,"  where  the  word  is  used  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  still  is  often  heard  in  ibe  last  syllable  of 
"  earthwork." 
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below,  when  they  led  him  up  into  the  Great  Eift  before 
giving  him  the  ring  as  a  bribe  to  undertake  their  de- 
fence. When  they  came  to  the  point  at  the  top  of  the 
rise  where  the  inner  and  lower  lip  of  the  Rift  ends,  they 
ordered  their  men  to  sit  down  there  and  keep  watch, 
while  they  went  on  into  the  Kift  till  they  reached  the 
spot  where  the  road  then  turned,  as  it  still  turns,  up  the 
side  of  the  outer  and  upper  lip  of  the  Rift,  and  there  it 
was,  after  they  had  scaled  a  portion  of  its  height,  that  they 
made  Eyjolf  sit  down  between  them,  and  first  Mattered, 
and  then  fairly  bribed  him  with  a  massive  gold  ring  to 
take  upon  bitn  the  conduct  of  the  cause  which  Bjami 
had  foreseen  would  end  in  the  death  of  the  man  who 
pleaded  it 

Eetuming  to  the  Thingfield,  and  descending  the  steep 
path  which  leads  to  the  Thingfield,  the  way  leads  acioss 
the  island,  called  in  later  times  Execution  Island,  but 
which,  in  the  days  of  which  we  write,  was  better  known 
as  the  holm  on  which  duds*  were  fought    It  was  to 

*  Hflmgang,  pi.  hfilingiSngnr,  from  "  hflm  "  an  JBlMid  or  hobn, 
and  "  gangs"  to  go ;  idands  were  chosen  because  the  lavra  of  tlie 
duello  in  those  dafB  required  that  neither  combatant  ahonld  Btep 
withont  a  given  epace.  For  the  Code  of  Honour  in  Iceland  see 
Kormak'H  Saga,  ch.  s.  p.  86-8,  where  the  whole  law  of  duelling  is 
laid  down  in  the  moat  punctjlions  way.  Comp.  also  Orsli  Silr'i 
aon'a  Saga,  I.  p.  6,  and  Bgil'a  Saga,  chqi,  Ixvii.  p.  169,  ed.  B»j- 
kjavfk,  1856. 
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this  island  that  Hrut  challei^ed  Mord,  when  the  good 
lawyer,  at  the  advice  of  his  old  fiiend  Jonind  the  priest, 
refused  to  go.  The  scoffing  which  followed  that  refusal 
shows  that  public  opinion  had  e^tected  him  to  fall 
back  on  the  customs  of  his  forefathers,  and  put  his 
trust  in  the  God  of  Battles.  It  was  to  the  same  island 
that  Hrut,  in  his  turn,  was  challenged  by  Ounnar,  and 
was  told  by  his  friends  to  follow  Mord's  example,  and  to 
refuse,  because  he  was  no  more  a  match  for  Gunnar  than 
Mord  had  been  for  him. 

Crossing  the  river  and  standing  on  its  eastern  bank, 
we  are  about  on  the  spot  where  the  old  Quarter 
Courts  sat.  It  is  plain,  even  from  the  term  "  going  out" 
nsed  of  the  judges,  that  those  Courts  did  not  sit  on  the 
Logberg,  bat  our  Saga  gives  us  a  better  proof  of  the  fact, 
in  the  account  of  the  suit  after  the  Burning,  when  it 
says  that  Mord  called  upon  his  inquest  to  take  their 
seats  "  west  on  the  river  bank,"  and  when  it  tells  us, 
shortly  afterwards,  that  while  Mord  and  Asgtim  were 
summoning  Flosi  and  Eyjolf  to  the  Fifth  Court,  which 
we  know  sat  on  the  Logbei^  on  the  site  of  the  Court  of 
Laws,  Flosi  and  Eyjolf  were  losing  their  time  at  the 
Eastfirthers'  Quarter  Court,  in  trying  to  divide  (v^fengja) 
the  judges,  and  thus  nonsuit  the  plaintiff. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  stream,  in  a  line  with 
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the  waterfell,  was  Byigir'a  booth,  the  ferthest  north,  as 
Njal's  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  farthest  south,  of  all  the 
booths.  South  of  this  booth,  but  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  water,  were  the  booths  of  the  men  from  Asefirth 
and  Weaponfirth,  and  from  all  the  Eastfiiths  in  succes- 
sion. As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  imperfect  ac- 
counts which  have  come  down  to  us,  a  portion  of  the 
Korthlanders,  such  as  the  men  from  Ughtwater,  seem  to 
have  had  their  booths  on  this  side  the  stream,  along 
with  the  Eastfirthers,  whom  tiiey  backed  in  their 
quarrel,  while  another  portion  of  them,  headed  by 
Gudmund  the  powerful,  had  their  booths  on  the  west 
of  the  stream,  close  to  Snoni  and  the  Westfirtiiers, 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  see  in  this  split  among  the 
men  of  the  north  the  results  of  that  great  feud  between 
Qudmund  and  the  men  of  Lightwater,  in  which  that 
mighty  chief  for  once  was  worsted,  and  had  to  bear  the 
ill  words  spread  abroad  about  him,  to  which  Skarphed- 
inn  referred  in  his  sharp  reproof  to  Gudmund.  Some- 
where west  of  the  river,  and  according  to  some,  but  very 
late  accounts,  in  the  midst  of  the  Thingfield,  between 
the  two  rifts,  Skapti  Thorod's  sons*  booth  stood  with 
one  or  two  others  ;  and  in  later  times,  when  there  were 
bishops  in  Iceland,  the  bishop's  booth,  the  site  of  which 
ia  still  pointed  out,  stood  below  the  bridge,  just  above 
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the  freeman's  chuichyard.  This  buiial-place,  which  would 
not  have  heen  used  for  snch  a  purpose  in  heathen  times, 
when  tiie  custom  seems  to  have  been  to  bury  a  man 
close  to  where  he  died  or  fell,  and  throw  a  heap  of  stones 
or  cairn  over  him  of  greater  or  less  size,  was  probably, 
until  the  Change  of  Faith,  a  portion  of  the  site,  if  not 
the  site  itself,  of  the  local  Thii^  over  which  the  Priest 
of  the  whole  Host  (AUsheijargoSi)  presided.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Christian  church  close  by,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  place  where  the  fines  awarded  at  the  Althing 
seem  to  have  been  collected,  would  speak  for  this,  even 
if  we  did  not  know  that  it  was  usual  with  the  Christians 
to  seize  the  sacred  places  and  sanctuaries  which  the 
heathen  used  to  frequent,  and  to  baptise  and  hallow 
them  to  ChristiaD  purposes.  However  this  may  be,  the 
site  of  the  t^urchyard  is  well  known,  and,  as  such,  we 
have  marked  it  on  our  plan  running  down  quite  to  the 
river  bank.* 

*  The  foUoning  description  of  the  amngemeul  of  the  booths  on 
the  Althing  waa  written  in  the  year  1700,  aud  printed  io  tlie  Ice- 
Undic  Periodical  Thjdddlft  of  May  2d,  1851  :— 

"  Flosi'a  booth  on  the  AlUiing  was  fartlieel  to  the  north  on  the 
west  side  under  the  wateifsll,  but  was  nearly  all  broken  down  in 
1700;  but  where  the  Court  of  Laws  sat  in  ITOO,  was  the  booth  of 
Tho^ir  the  Priest  of  Lightwater,  who  was  the  Speaker  who  brought 
Christianity  into  tbe  law.  The  cleft  of  the  cross,  the  height  of  whicli 
was  that  of  King  OUf  Tryggvi's  son,  that  cleft  is  next  on  the  north  to 
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In  modem  times  almost  every  traveller  who  visits 
the  Tliingfield  approaches  it  &om  Sejkjavik,  and  after 
Soorri'B  booth,  but  the  level  space  (hlelSgla)  nhich  is  there  betweeo 
them  on  the  brink  of  the  Bift,  was  in  old  time  (iSr)  the  place  of  meet- 
JDf;  for  the  Quart«r  Courts  (fjiirSdogsdiSmik) ;  but  on  the  rise  on  the 
«mtb  of  Snorri's  booth,  as  one  mokes  for  the  Thingfield,  was 
the  booth  of  Gyjolf  Bolverk's  son ;  but  where  the  Oovemor's  booth 
now  is,  was  in  old  time  Giiur  the  white's  booth,  but  that  next  on 
the  north  of  it,  now  called  Ecdemonn's  booth,  was  of  old  Oeir 
the  priest's  booth.  Asf^im  Ellidsgrim's  bod's  booth  was  up  towtiids 
the  rift,  opposite  to  (mots  viS)  the  governor's  booth.  Egil  Skalla- 
grim's  son's  booth  was  between  the  booth  of  Geir  the  priest  and  the 
Kift,  straight  up.  Hauskuld  Dale-Kolli's  son's  booth  was  between 
the  river  and  Gcir  the  priest's  booth.  The  booth  of  Hjollti  Skeggi's 
son  was  north  of  the  Court  of  Laws ,  Flosi  had  at  first  his  booth 
east  oftheriTer,  and  a  short  waj  from  Hall  of  the  Side's  booth,  which 
was  afterwards  Ogmund'a  booth,  west  of  the  fences  of  the  Tbingvallk 
'  town.'  The  booth  of  Qudmund  the  powerful  was  near  die  river 
on  the  west  side,  by  the  way  which  comes  down  from  Snorri's  booth 
to  the  Court  of  Laws ;  his  l<ooth  before  was  to  the  north  ?  of  the 
rirer,  near  to  the  old  Hill  of  Laws,  which  was  east  of  the  river. 
Between  the  Rifts  was  also  a  bye-palh,  which  led  to  the  booth  of 
Skapti  the  Lawman  (Speaker  of  the  Law),  tbe  son  of  Tborod,  and 
also  to  the  booths  of  Marcus  Skew's  eon  and  Grim  SvertJng's  son. 
Farthest  of  all  south,  along  the  river,  opposite  to  ThingraUastede, 
was  Njal's  booth,  near  the  river,  to  the  south  of  Giiur  the  white's 
booth,  and  tbe  booths  of  the  meu  of  Bsngrivervale.  Fiddle  Hord's 
booth  was  out  towards  the  hill  above,  and  west  of  Giiur  the  white's 
booth.  In  the  time  of  Thord  and  John  the  lawmen,  the  Court  of 
Laws  was  brought  from  the  south  off  the  holm,  and  east  of  the  old 
.  governor's  booth,  to  the  Court  of  Laws  which  now  is  (1700),  and 
which  was  built  of  Umber."    Thord  Gndmund's  son,  and  John  John's 
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riding  for  horns  over  barren  and  nigged  tracts  of  moss- 
grown  lava,  suddenly  reins  up  his  galloway  on  the 

GOD,  were,  the  one  lawmim  for  the  south  and  east  Quarters,  the  other 
lawman  for  the  north  and  weBt,  between  the  years  1570-L60&.  See 
the  list  of  SpeaketB  of  the  Law,  Safh  tU  SSgn  ial.,  II.  10,  With 
regard  to  this  description  of  the  UTOngeiaent  of  the  booths,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  reste  eotirely  on  late  tradition,  and  is  generalljr  perplexing 
by  compuing  things  of  which  we  do  know  somethii^  with  thingB 
of  which  we  know  nothing — things  like  Snorri's  booth  in  1000  with 
the  Qovemor's  booth  in  1700.  In  some  points  the  tradition  of  1700 
ia  directly  at  variance  with  our  Saga.  It  b  perhaps  possible,  though 
it  is  not  very  likely,  that  Byi^'s  booth,  where  Floei  established  him- 
self, might  have  been  west  of  the  river  under  the  waterfall,  but  we 
cannot  see  why  at  such  a  time  he  should  have  left  the  booths  of  bis 
men  from  the  east  and  his  friends  from  the  oorth  and  gone  nearer 
to  his  foes.  In  this  point,  therefore,  we  think  that  if  the  tradition 
<^  1700  refers  to  Byrgir's  booUi  as  west  of  the  river,  it  is  wrong. 
Whether  Flosi,  who  lived  many  years  after  the  Bnmbg,  went  away 
?rith  his  booth  west  at  some  later  period  of  bis  life,  is  another 
question.  But  most  plainly  wrong  ia  tbe  tradiUon  of  1700  when  it 
says  that  Thorgeir  of  Lightwater's  booth  was  where  the  Court  of 
Laws  stood  in  1700,  that  is,  as  it  says  farther  on,  west  of  the  liver, 
for  our  Saga  most  positively  says  that  the  booths  of  the  men  of 
Li^twater  were  east  of  the  river.  Again,  when  it  says  that  Skapti 
Thorod'e  son's  bootJi  was  east  of  the  river,  between  the  Rifts, 
this  is  abo  contradicted  by  our  Saga,  fur  it  is  plain  in  all  the 
accounts  of  begging  for  help  at  the  Althing  that  Skapti's  booth  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  booths  of  the  men 
&om  HoBsfell,  and  from  those  of  MiiSruvale.  In  the  battle  at  the 
Althing  he  probably  left  his  bootli  and  came  up  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  and  so  met  the  battle  coming  down  as  he  was  making  for 
Snorri's  booth.    The  tradition  of  1700  may  perhaps  be  ri^t  when 
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very  brink  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  Great  Eift,  and  gazes 
upon  the  sunk  field,  stretchmg  miles  'before  him.     By 

it  sayB  that  Gndmnnd  the  powerful  changed  his  booth  from  east  to 
west,  for,  as  we  liave  seen  in  the  text,  he  might  have  been  led  to  do 
ao  after  being  worated  by  the  men  of  Lightwater.  In  this  our 
Saga  agrees  with  the  tradition  of  1700,  for  on  several 
in  the  begginga  for  help,  it  implies  that  Gudmund'e  booth 
west  bank ;  and  in  the  account  of  the  battle  at  the  Althing,  it  Bays, 
in  oa  many  words,  that  the  men  of  MoSruvale,  of  whom  Ondmund 
was  the  mighty  chief,  were  on  that  side  of  the  stream.  Whether 
the  tradition  is  right  in  puttmg  the  Quarter  Courts  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  stream  is  great  matter  of  donbt.  Tt  is  true  that,  in  the 
for  the  Burning,  Mord  calls  on  his  inqnest  to  take  their  seats  "  i 
on  the  rivet  bank;"  but  the  "  west"  seems  here  to  mean  west  of 
the  Court,  which  we  believe  sate  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream. 
Had  the  Court  sat  west  of  the  river,  Mord  would  have  used  the 
words  "  east  on  the  river  bank,"  to  imply  that  the  inquest  sat  east 
of  the  Court.  The  tradition  ia  probably  right  when  it  places  Njal'E 
booth  furthest  south  of  all ;  aud  when  it  places  the  men  of  Bang- 
river,  Mo&afell,  and  the  Lithe  on  that  side.  We  know  from  other 
sources,  besides  the  tradition,  that  the  men  of  the  West  Firths  had 
their  booths  on  the  weat  baok ;  and  our  Saga  agrees  with  the  tradi- 
tion, when  it  places  Eyjolf  Bolverk's  son's  booth,  which  it  calls  the 
Hladhooti),  a  name  which  perhaps  means  "  Brinkbooth,"  below  that 
of  Snorri,  on  the  river's  brink.  We  know  from  Sturldnga,  11.,  p.  82, 
tliat  this  Hladbooth,  whatever  the  name  may  mean,  belonged  to 
Snotri'e  family,  of  whom  Ejjolf  was  one,  for  be  was  Snorri'e  couno. 
The  words  of  Sturliinga  are — "  That  summer  Thord  came  early  to 
the  Thing  and  fitted  up  the  Hladbooth,  which  went  wilh,  or  belonged 
to,  the  priesthood  or  family  of  Snorri  (HlaSbdd  er  fytgSi  Snorrdnga 
goiiorlS).   It  seems  to  have  come  to  the^Stnrlfinp  by  the  marriage 
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that  route  the  Westfirthera  and  Borgarfirthers,  and  some 
of  the  KorthlaDdeis  from  Skagafirth  and  Hiinafirth 
sought  the  Althing  in  ancient  times ;  but  so  tar  aa  oar 
Saga  is  concerned,  that  route  is  only  once  or  twice  par- 
ticularly mentioned;  whOe  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
chief  actors  la  the  Saga  came  liom  a  district  lying  south- 
east of  the  Thingfield,  almost  all  the  wayfarers  thither 
are  described  aa  reachii^  it  by  the  eastern,  or  Baven's 
Eift  lying  c^posite  to  the  Great  or  Western  Eift.  Most 
of  the  Northlanders,  all  the  Eastfirthers,  as  well  as  the 
men  from  the  Dale  east  of  Markfleet^  the  men  from  the 
Lithe,  from  Mossfell,  and  from  the  Eangriver  vales,  took 
paths  which  convened  sooner  or  later  till  they  aU  met 
in  Laugardale,  the  site  of  the  Geysers,  and  thence  went 
on  by  one  road  to  the  Althing.  The  Eastfirthers  going 
to  the  Althing  after  the  Bumii^  had  to  ride  right 
through  their  enemy's  country,  and  we  know  that  they 
rode  in  force  enough  to  turn  slightly  aside  at  Tongue, 
and  to  humble  Asgrim's  pride. 

After  this  topographical  description  we  may  turn  irom 
the  place  itself  to  the  main  cause  which  drew  this  great 

of  Qile  with  Tbordisa,  the  heiresB  of  GuSlaugr,  ^e  last  of  the  Stntom- 
firthers,  whoae  mother  was  Thorkatla,  the  granddaughter  and  beirees 
or  Stiorri  the  priest.  See  the  Genealogy  of  the  SturKingB  in 
the  Tables  at  the  end  of  Lan<fai&TDB,  Kph.  1843. 
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gftthering  together  year  by  year.  The  great  bnsinesB  of 
the  Althing,  no  doubt,  -was  law.  For  law  purposes  it  was 
established,  and  for  law  it  was  maintained.  It  is  there- 
fore time  that  we  should  enter  a  little  into  Icelandic 
law,  or  at  least  into  so  much  of  that  vast  body  of  juris- 
pnidence  which  serves  to  illustrate  our  Saga.  Our 
readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  legal  constitution  of 
Iceland,  at  the  time  of  which  we  writ€^  consisted  of  a 
Court  of  Laws  or  High  Court  (Lijgretta),  which  was  the 
Deliberative  Assembly.  There  it  was  that  all  changes 
in  the  existing  law  were  brought  forward  and  passed,  but 
that  the  judicial  power,  the  Courts  of  Law  proper,  were 
the  four  Quarter  Courts  Fj6iCiing8d6mr,  each  consisting 
of  thirty-six  judges  named  by  the  priests,  in  the  way 
before  described,  and  that  the  judges  were  bound  to  be 
unanimouB,  or  else  no  judgment  could  be  passed. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  trial  before  the 
Quarter  Court.  Every  freeman  in  Iceland  who  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  or  injured  in  any  of  his  rights,  had  three 
ways  open  to  him  to  obtain  redress.  He  might  bet«lte 
himself  at  once  to  the  man  who  bad  done  him  wron^ 
either  in  word  or  deed,  either  by  his  own  mouth  or 
hand,  or  by  those  of  others  incited  by  biTn,  and  after 
laying  the  grievance  before  him,  demand  a  fine  compen- 
sation and  atonement  in  the  way  of  money  (b6t).     In 
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tliis  case  the  matter  almost  took  the  shape  of  a  friendly 
ammgement,  and  the  difference  was  soon  arranged.  Such 
were  Uie  dealings  of  Njal  and  Uunnar  when  the  wives  on 
eitlier  side  were  goading  on  their  servants  and  kinsDieii 
to  manslaughter  after  manslaughter.  Of  this  kind,  too, 
was  the  compensation  which  Gunnar  offered  to  Otkell  for 
Uallgerda's  stealing,  Hauakuld's  atonement  io  Thorarin 
for  the  death  of  Glum,  Njal's  sons'  claim  against  Thraiu 
for  the  wrongs  which  they  had  suffered  for  his  sake  in 
Norway,  Njal's  line  for  the  kiUing  of  Thrain,  and  many 
other  like  instances  in  our  Saga.  In  such  cases  the 
injured  side  was  looked  upon  as  completely  reconciled, 
and,  indeed,  the  intimation  that  the  fiiendship  of  the 
injuring  would  follow  for  the  time  to  come  the  injured 
party,  was  often  held  out  to  induce  the  latter  to  show 
himself  easy  in  his  terms  of  atonement  Those  teniirt 
were  usually  drawn  up  by  some  man  of  acknowledged 
worth  and  honesty,  indifferent  to  either  side,  and  then 
formally  accepted  hy  both.  But  it  sometimes  happened 
that  one  or  other  side  claimed  what  was  called  selfdooui 
(sjalfdiemi),  that  is  the  right  to  make  his  own  award. 
This  was  one  of  the  choices  which  Gunnar  offered  to 
Otkell,  and  which  he  was  silly  enough  to  refuse ;  and 
it  was  wliat  Ounnar  got  at  last  as  his  right,  after  the 
suit  was  set  on  foot    It  was  so  great  an  honour,  that 
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Njal  advised  him  oot  to  reject  it,  pointing  out  that  the 
greater  the  matter  at  stake  the  greater  was  the  lionour 
in  taking  it. 

But  if  the  wrong-doer  refused  to  make  any  com- 
pensation, there  were  still  two  ways  left  of  dealing  with 
him.  1st;  The  injured  party  might  fall  back  on  his 
right  of  private  war,  and  take  vengeance  on  him  by 
following  up  the  feud,  and  by  killing  him  or  some  near 
member  of  his  fomily.  Indeed  this  way  lay  open 
to  him  from  the  very  first ;  but  in  no  state  of  society, 
however  swift  to  shed  blood,  does  war  prevail  over 
peace,  or  society  itself  could  not  continue  to  exist, 
and  we  have  therefore  put  the  friendly  arrangement 
first.  Or  2d,  he  might  follow  it  up  at  law,  and  so 
make  the  privat*  wrong  a  matter  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  State.  Here  in  fact  we  see  the  old  freeman 
waiving  both  his  old  natural  rights — the  right  of  pro- 
perty and  the  riglit  of  revenge — and  appealing  to  tlie 
new  oiganization  of  things  which  he  had  accepted  on 
the  establishment  of  a  conmionwealth.  When  Gizur 
the  white  and  Geir  the  priest  agree  that  the  quarrel 
^^ust  Gunnar  for  Otkell's  slaying  shall  be  followed  up 
at  law,  they  were  waiving  those  natural  rights ;  and 
further  on  in  the  same  quarrel,  when  Geir  asks  Gunnar  if 
he  is  going  to  challenge  him  to  the  island, "  and  not  bear 
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tlie  law,"  lie  aUudes  to  the  same  feeliDg.*  With  regard 
to  the  steps  in  such  a  trial,  our  Saga  gives  us  eveiy 
iuformatioD.  The  Icelandic  lawsuit  was  based  on  the 
evidence  of  the  community,  supported  by  oath.  At 
every  step  solemn  witness  was  taken,  and  to  fail  in 
producing  such  witness  was  to  lose  the  suit.  Many 
trials  for  manslaughter  ai'e  recorded  in  Njal,  but  the 
one  reported  at  fullest  length  is  in  the  famous  ca^  of 
the  suit  set  on  foot  after  Njal's  Burning.  Thei'e  we 
see  how  Mord  rode  to  the  spot  where  the  deed  was 
done  and  summoned  nine  neighbours  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  spotf  to  serve  on  an  inquest  at  the  Aithiug. 
These  neighbours  at  the  trial  formed  what  was  called 
the  KviS  or  inquest,  end  upon  their  tinding  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant  depended.  Those  nearest  to  the  spot 
were. summoned,  like  our  old  English  jurors  de  vicineto, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  all 
the  facts,  and  to  have   seen    the   deed   done,  or  at 

*  When  Njal,  ch-  69,  toL  i.,  p.  22S,  says, "  Tbrt  a  no  breach  uf 
settlement  that  any  man  should  take  the  law  against  another,  for 
with  law  shitll  OUT  land  be  built  up  aud  settled,  and  with  lawlesii- 
neaa  wasted  and  spoilevi,"  he  no  iloubt  ajipcab  to  the  good  seii'W 
uf  the  community,  and  poiuta  out  the  bleeeings  derived  from  th« 
substitution  of  judicial  trials  iuHl«ad  of  wt^r  of  battle. 

f  Veettvangsbiiar.  The  "  VRttrangr,"  oi  legal  "  spot,"  is  laiil 
down  in  Greygooee,  U.  1 9,  A.  to  eiteml  u  bowshot  eveiy  way  fnnii 
the  spot  where  the  fint  oaaault  waa  made. 
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least  to  have  been  the  first  to  hear  that  it  had  been 
done.  At  the  trial  they  heard  no  fresh  evidence  as  to 
tlie  fact.  In  fact,  they  brought  the  evidence  with  them, 
and  were  jurors  and  witnesses  in  one.  In  the  presence 
•if  ttiese  men  who,  in  cases  wlien  the  suit  was  swiftly 
set  on  foot,  saw  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  which  were 
i!xhuiiie(l  for  the  purpose,  tlie  plaintiff  in  the  suit 
t(xik  solemn  witness  that  he  gave  lawful  notice  of  an 
a»uinlt  against  such  and  such  a  man,  who  fell  on  such 
and  such  a  man  and  gave  him  a  death  wound.  So 
technical  was  tlie  Law  in  this  respect,  that  it  required  the 
])laintifr  to  reiwat  this  notice  in  almost  the  same  words, 
]>utting  the  wounds  first  and  the  assault  last,  in  order 
tliat  it  might  be  seen  that  the  plaintiff  was  proceeding 
with  all  the  solenmity  and  exactness  which  the  law  t&- 
(luired.  Next,  the  pkintifT  again  took  witness,  tliat  he 
summoned  those  nine  neighbours  to  ride  to  the  Althing 
to  sit  on  tlie  inquest,  to  find  whether  the  manslaughter 
had  been  committed  in  the  way  which  he  had  said,  and  by 
the  person  whom  he  had  named;  and  here  again,  the  Law 
required  that  this  summons  should  be  repeated,  the  plain- 
tift'  again  putting  the  wounds  first  and  the  assault  last. 

This  was  the  fii-st  step  in  the  trial,  whicli  was  now 
said  to  be  "  tUbuii'  set  on  foot,  or  hanging  over  the  heads 
of  the  accused    It  took  its  rise,  as  it  will  be  seen,  from 
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tlie  very  bosom  of  the  community,  and  origbated  en- 
tirely with  the  next  of  kin,  or  nearest  representatives  of 
the  slain,  and  with  his  nearest  neighbours,  as  serving  on 
the  inquest^  and  bearing  evidence  as  witnesses.  There 
was  no  State  interference  of  any  kind.* 

"When  the  time  came  for  the  meeting  of  the  Althing, 
on  the  Thursday  when  ten  sununer  weeks  were  passed,  f 
all  the  parties  to  the  suit,  as  well  as  all  the  witnesses, 
and  the  nine  neighbours  who  were  to  form  the  inquest, 
were  bound  to  ride  to  the  Althing.  There  the  next 
step  in  the  suit  was  the  solemn  notice  (lysning)  given 
from  the  Hill  of  Laws  of  the  suit,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  plaintiff  asked  formally  in  what  Quarter  Court  the 
suit  lay,  and  in  what  district  and  in  what  house  in  the 
Quarter  the  defendant  dwelt,+  in  order  that  the  suit 
might  be  brought  before  the  proper  tribunal  This 
notice  might  be  given  on  any  day,  so  that  it  was  fairly 

*  Id  CBBea  of  homicide  do  aammoning  of  the  manslayer  was 
needed.  He  was  bound  to  confess  the  deed  aa  soon  as  it  was  com- 
mitted, nsder  pain  of  being  held  guilt;  of  murder.  In  civil  suila, 
or  in  thoae  for  pell;  crimes,  as  in  Unna's  suit  against  Hrut  for  her 
pordoD,  or  in  that  for  Hallgerda's  thefl,  the  plaintiff  had  to  aummon 
the  defendant  at  his  own  abode,  a  service  oflien  of  no  small  danger. 

■f  The  Icelandic  year  was  divided  into  two  ports,  summer  and 
winter,  each  conaiating  of  twenty-six  weeks;  the  first  summer  day  was 
the  Thursday  which  fell  between  the  9th  and  I5thof  April,  old  style. 

}  Tbia  was  called  at  spyrja  at  )>ingfesti  ok  heimilisfangi. 
k 
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early  in  the  Thing,  that  the  defendant  might  have  due 
notice.  After  that,  the  matter  rested  till  the  next  Friday, 
when  the  Althing  was  nine  days  old.  On  that  day 
the  judges  went  out  to  try  causes.* 

Now,  before  the  court  solemnly  set,  and  girt  loimd 
with  hallowed  cords  (v^bond)  running  from  stake  to 
stake,  the  real  pleading  of  the  suit  began.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  see  from  our  Saga,  a  crowd  of  men  stood 
round  without  the  verge  of  the  sacred  ring,  and  expressed 
by  a  deep  hum  of  praise,  and  sometimes  even  by  loud 
shouts  of  applause,  their  sympathy  with  one  aide  or  the 
other,  and  their  sense  of  the  skill  displayed  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  cause.  No  judge  nor  usher  then  interfered 
to  stifle  those  outbursts  of  popular  feeling,  which  were 
part  of  the  Northman's  free  and  open  nature.  Having 
settled  by  lot  his  right  to  begin  with  otliers  who  had 
like  suits,  the  plaintiff  took  witness,  and  bade  the  de- 
fendant to  listen  to  his  oath.  Then  he  took  his  oath, 
and  called  on  the  defendant  to  listen  to  the  proceedings, 
and  first  to  his  oath,  that  he  would  plead  the  suit  in  the 
most  fair  and  lawful  way.  Then  he  called  his  witnesses 
to  the  fact,  that  he  had  on  the  spot  given  notice  of  a  suit 
for  manslaughter  against  the   defendant     Next  those 

*  Dt  fara  is  the  term  used ;  it  implies  that  the  coarls  proceeded 
(roni  the  Hill  of  Lawa,  or  the  Court  of  Laws,  aa  a  common  centre. 
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witnesses  came  forward,  and  bore  witness  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  taken  them  to  witness  of  the  notice  given  on  the 
apoti  in  both  cases  the  plaintiff  and  witnesses  repeating 
the  form  of  words,  that  they  might  be  caught  tripping 
if  their  evidence  did  not  agree.  The  plaintiff  theij  took 
witness,  and  hade  the  nine  neighbonrs  who  were  to  form 
the  inquest,  to  take  their  seats  west  on  the  river  bank, 
and  called  on  the  defendant  to  challenge  the  inquest 
{r^ja  kviSin),  if  he  had  any  lawful  cause. 

With  this  step  the  opening  of  the  plaintiffs  case  or 
pleading  ceased,  and  after  taking  witness  that  all  the 
lawful  steps  and  prooia  had  been  brought  in  in  due 
form,  he  left  it  to  the  defendant  to  challenge  the  inquest. 
It  was  now  the  defendant's  turn  to  try  to  find 
some  flaw  in  the  plaintiff's  case  thus  reduced  to  \egai 
form.  He  began  by  taking  technical  objections  to  the 
constitution  of  the  inquest.  In  I^jal's  case  the  first 
objection  raised  was  to  two  of  the  inquest  on  the  score 
of  relationship  to  the  plaintiff.  One,  it  seems,  was  his 
second  cousin,  and  so  likely  to  be  partial.  The  other 
was  bis  relation  by  baptism,  which  was  reckoned  a  still 
mot«  binding  tie  than  cousinship.  This  demurrerwould 
have  been  fatal  to  the  suit  had  it  not  been  met  by  the 
reply,  which  was  ruled  to  be  good  at  law,  that  these 
challenges  must  be  made  for  kinship  to  the  true  plain- 
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tiff,  the  real  next  of  kin,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  before  the 
Court,  to  one  who  was  conducting  the  suit  on  his  part. 
The  defendant  might  also  challenge  any  of  the  inquest 
for  not  being  really  householders,  and  did  so  in  Njal's 
case,  but  this  challenge  was  overruled,  on  the  ground 
that  lodgers  and  tenants  might  still  sit  on  an  inquest  if 
they  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property.  The  de- 
fendant might  also  challenge  the  inquest  because  they 
were  not  all  of  them  actually  the  nearest  neighbours  to 
the  spot  where  the  deed  was  done,  and  tlie  law  was  very 
jealous  on  this  point  In  Kjal's  case  four  had  been  thus 
wrongfully  summoned,  and  the  suit  seemed  to  have 
broken  down,  when  the  dexterity  of  the  plaintiff's  adviser 
devised  a  lawful  remedy,  though  the  device  showed  an 
amount  of  legal  knowledge  which  it  was  thought  that 
few  or  none  possessed,  and  which  was  only  declared  to  be 
law  by  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Law  asked  and 
given.  According  to  his  ruling,  it  was  good  law  that 
five  out  of  the  nine  men  on  the  inquest  could  still  utter 
their  finding,  though  four  had  been  challenged  and  set 
aside.  The  plaintiff  was  subject  to  a  heavy  fine  for  every 
man  that  he  had  summoned  wrongfully,  but  that  had 
notliing  to  do  with  the  case  before  the  Court  A  bare 
majority  of  the  nine  might  make  a  quorum,  and  the  suit 
was  still  alive. 
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When  the  l^al  cunniug  of  the  defendant  had  ex- 
hausted all  such  challenges,  and  iailed  to  find  a  fiaw  in 
the  plaintiff's  case,  the  plaintiff  went  on,  and  called  on 
the  inquest  to  utter  their  finding.  This  thej  proceeded 
to  do,  stating  that  they  had  been  summoned  by  the 
plaintiff  "  to  bear  witness,"  and  uttet  a  finding  whether 
such  and  such  a  man,  naming  the  defendant,  had  assaulted, 
wounded,  and  slain  such  and  such  other  man,  naming 
him  also  by  name.  Tliey  had  found  their  findii^  and 
now  utteied  it  for  or  against  the  said  defendant,  as  the 
case  might  b&  If  for,  the  suit  fell  to  the  ground  and 
came  to  naught ;  if  gainst,  they  were  bound  to  repeat 
their  finding,  uttering  it  first  as  to  the  wounds  and  last 
as  to  the  assault,  that  the  law  might  catch  them  tripping 
if  it  could.  The  plaintiff  then  went  before  the  Courts  and 
took  witness  that  the  inquest  had  uttered  their  finding 
against  the  defendant.  He  then  summed  up  all  the 
steps  taken  in  the  suit,  and  called  on  the  other  side  to 
begin  their  defence,  their  efforts  up  to  that  time  having 
been  confined  to  finding  fiaws  in  the  plaintifTs  pleading, 
or  in  the  summoning  and  constitution  of  the  inquest 
The  defendant  then  b^an  bis  defence  in  due  form,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  same  amount  of  witness-bear- 
ing and  oath-taking,  and  the  same  legal  repetitions  as 
marked  the  plaintiff's  case.     If  he  could  succeed  in 
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setting  up  a  defence  on  the  merita  of  the  case,  or  a 
technical  one  on  the  jurisdiction  or  constitution  of  the 
court,  he  stopped  the  pix^ess  of  the  suit,  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  On  technical  grounds,  tiie  defendant  in 
Njal's  case  forbade  the  judges  to  hear  the  suit  by  a  prcn 
test  made  before  a  priest,  "  according  to  the  common 
custom  of  the  Althing  and  the  law  of  the  land"  The 
protest  was  followed  by  a  demand  that  the  court  should 
pass  judgment  for  the  defence.  If  he  failed  in  securing 
the  proper  majority  to  override  dissentients,  he  tried  to 
split  or  divide  the  court  (at  v^fengja  ddminn),  and  in 
that  case  also  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  who  had  failed  to 
secure  a  majority  on  his  side  would  lose  his  siiit. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  defence  failed,  or  none  was 
set  up  in  answer  to  the  bidding  of  the  plaintiff,  one  of 
the  judges,  whom  we  have  called  the  foreman  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  and  over  whose  head,  or  standing 
before  whom,  the  plaintiff  had  pleaded  his  case,  the 
witnesses  borne  their  evidence,  and  the  inquest  uttered 
their  finding,  arose  and  summed  up  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, st«p  by  step."  After  the  summing  up  was  over,  the 
plaintiff  took  witness  that  he  forbade  the  defendant  to 
set  up  his  defence,  now  that  the  case  had  been  summed 

*  This  ivaB  called  at  rcifa  m^it,  and  the  foremau  was  called 
rcifingarmaSr.     There  were  two  of  these  foremen,  one  for  the 
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Up,  and  the  foreman  added  this  last  step  to  his  suiumiug 
lip.  The  plaintiff  then  took  witness  again,  and  prayed 
the  court  to  pass  judgment,  in  which  six  at  least,  and 
no  more  than  thirty-six  judges  must  agree. 

The  old  Icelandic  judges,  in  some  of  their  functions, 
were  like  our  jurymen,  and  like  them,  too,  were  bound 
to  be  unanimous.  With  an  amount  of  common  sense, 
however,  which  might  well  be  imitated  in  some  Ei^- 
lish  jury  cases,  it  was  provided  that  if  the  minority 
who  disagreed  with  the  judgment  of  the  majority  were 
only  one  or  two,  they  were  bound,  under  a  penalty  of 
contempt  of  court,  to  side  with  the  mtyority,  but  allowed 
to  give  reasons  why  they  would  have  passed  another 
sentence,  if  they  could  have  had  their  way.  In  this  way 
the  TnftTim  of  another  system  of  Jurisprudence,  "  de  mini- 
mia  non  curat  le^"  was  enforced  in  Iceland,  the  minority 
saved  their  conscience  by  a  protest,  and  justice,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  was  done.  No 
obstinate  enduring  juryman  on  the  wrong  side  could, 
under  that  system,  have  forced  eleven  weak  and  fasting 
wretches  to  side  with  him  in  spite  of  right  and  justice. 
pluDtiff  and  anotlier  foi  the  dofeocltuit.  Wlien  judgment  was  at  last 
given,  if  it  were  for  the  plaintiff,  hia  foreman  uttered  the  judgment 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  court,  and  the  reat  aEsentcd ;  if  it  were  for 
the  defendant,  his  foreman,  who  had  aummcd  up  hia  defence,  uttered 
the  judgment  of  the  court  in  his  favour. 
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But  if,  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  was  what  we  should 
call  a  respectable  minority,  if  six  out  of  the  thirty-aix,  that 
being  the  number  requisite  to  form  a  quorum  of  the  judges, 
or  if  more  than  six  were  on  one  side  and  six  or  more  against 
them,  this  was  such  a  marked  difTerence  of  opinion  on  the 
Bench  as  to  form  what  was  called  vfefang,*  and  the  judges 
were  said  (at  ganga  til  v^fangs)  to  go  to  a  division.  They 
parted  into  two  bodies,  and  could  pass  no  judgment;  be- 
cause all  lawful  judgments  must  be  unanimous.  The 
plaintiff,  therefore,  was  non-siiited,  not  from  any  fault  of 
his  own,  because  the  court  was  divided  in  opinion.  If  this 
occurred  in  an  under  court  at  the  Spring  Thing  or  the 
Quarter  Thing,  the  matter  ra^ht  be  brought  afresh  before 
the  Quarter  Courts  at  the  Althing,  and  then  and  there 
justice  might  be  done  ;  but  what  if  it  occurred  at  the 
Quarter  Court  itself?  In  that  case  the  law  was  bank- 
rupt, as  Maurer  says,  and  men  had  to  look  to  their  old 
remedy,  the  sword,  if  they  wished  to  be  righted.  Along 
with  the  new  system  of  law  which  had  sprung  up  since 

•  Maurer,  lal.  StaatBverfasa.  p.  186,  agrees  with  the  Glossary  to 
tlie  4to  editioi]  of  GrSgfta,  in  thinking  that  the  word  cornea  from  the 
negative  prefix  "  ve"  and  "  fang,"  buabeBB,  aB  thongh  nothing  further 
eould  be  dooe  in  the  suit.  Cleasby's  Diet.,  sub  voee,  on  the  other 
hand,  derives  it  from  "  ve,"  LaJidom,  and  "  fang  "  from  "  fengja,"  to 
lay  liold,  as  though  the  judgea,  on  dividiog,  laid  hold  of  the  hallowed 
ring,  and  made  oath  as  to  the  step  which  they  were  about  to  take. 
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Ulfljot's  days,  there  was,  no  doubt,  mucli  that  shocked 
the  frae  spirit  of  the  people,  who  saw  themselves  shackled 
and  trammelled  by  l^al  principles  which  they  could 
not  imderstand,  but  which,  when  applied,  they  felt  were 
very  grievons.  It  was  no  doubt  a  hardship  for  men 
whose  forefathers  were  wont  to  settle  such  matters  by 
strength  of  arm,  trusting  in  Odin's  help,  to  find  that 
the  help  and  cunning  of  man  availed  them  so  little  that 
after  pursuing  suits  fifim  one  court  to  another,  and 
hoping  vainly  for  justice,  they  were  to  be  told  the  law 
could  not  help  them,  and  that  they  had  no  legal  remedy, 
because  the  judges  could  not  agree.  Besides  this  evil, 
which  was  inherent  in  the  law  itself,  came  the  abuses 
of  the  law — the  bribery,  chicanery,  and  false  swearing, 
which  will  ever  follow  in  the  train  of  law,  so  long  as  the 
heart  of  man  is  what  it  is.  In  fact,  the  law  in  Iceland, 
after  havii^  been  in  force  about  seventy  years,  no  longer 
satisfied  the  people  so  far  as  trials  were  concerned,  and 
the  system  which  had  been  introduced  to  tame  and  regulate 
the  old  system  of  trial  by  wager  of  battle  had  broken  down." 
In  our  sketch  of  a  trial  before  the  Quarter  Court,  at 
the  Althing,  we  have  purposely  omitted  one  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  these  proceedings,  only  that  we  might 

•  It  ia  carious  to  remark  how  the  oW  right  of  baltie  onderlieB 
the  whole  system  of  the  Law  iu  heathen  times.     It  wenw  to  have 
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return  to  it^  and  impress  it  more  forcibly  oii  the  readei''a 
attention.  This  was  the  fact  that  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant  might  hand  over  the  pleading  or  the  defence 
to  any  other  person  whom  they  chose.*  This  was  done 
in  Njal's  case,  and  in  many  other  cases  in  our  Saga,  and 
the  reason  of  it  will  be  plain  to  every  one  who  has 
taken  the  pains  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  suit  It  was 
no  easy  thing  to  plead  the  simplest  snit  in  Icelandic 
Law,  it  required  a  good  head  and  sound  memory,  and 
great  skill  in  all  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  not  merely 
to  meet  the  questions  and  quibbles  of  the  defence,  but 
even  to  state  one's  own  case  step  by  step,  taking  oath 
after  oath,  and  calling  witness  after  witness,  without 
making  a  false  step.  A  man  might  have  the  best 
case  in  the  world  or  the  best  defence,  and  yet  fail 
for  want  of  power  to  plead  it,  or  to  defend  it.  On  such 
occasions,  the  services  of  what  we  should  now  call  a 
counsel  learned  iu  the  law,  were  absolutely  necessaiy, 
and  in  our  Saga  we   see  that  flosi  and  the  Burners 

been  an  tmdoubted  right  that  any  man  who  could  gather  together 
sufficient  Btreugth  might  force  hU  way  to  where  the  Court  was 
utting,  &nd  there  break  it  np,  and  so  atop  its  sentoDoe.  Compare 
Hrafokell's  case,  further  on. 

*  This  was  called  "  at  kandBelia  siik,"  or  "  at  handselia  vbro ; " 
sometimee,  as  in  NjfUa,  p.  317,  ong.,  or  vol.  ii,  p.  210,  transl.,  the 
expression  "  selia  k  hendr  "  is  used. 
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liaviug  no  such  man  antoiig  their  friends  and  kinsmen 
were  forced  to  obtain  hy  a  heavy  fee  the  help  of  a  great 
lawyer  from  the  other  end  of  Iceland.  In  short,  the 
maxim  of  English  lawyers,  that  he  who  pleads  hia  own 
cause  has  a  fool  for  his  client,  was  as  well  understood  on 
the  banks  of  Axewater  as  on  those  of  the  Thames,  and 
thus  the  whole  coumiunity  were  handed  over  to  the 
power  of  these  law-skilled  men,  of  these  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  who  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  every  quirk 
and  quibble  in  pleading  or  defending  the  cause  of  their 
clients.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  with  the  old  right 
of  wager  of  battle  still  existing  in  the  back  ground,  we 
should  find  such  men  as  Unit  challenging  Mord,  when 
legal  chicanery  is  employed  against  him,  oi  Gunnar 
Hrut  when  he  is  met  by  a  legal  quibble  as  to  a  flaw  in 
summoning  a  witness.  As  society  grew,  and  the  Ice- 
landic Commonwealth  shot  up,  law  grew  and  flourished 
with  it,  with  its  full  crop  of  technicalities  and  special 
pleading ;  and  as  we  have  seen  it  would  be  easy  for 
a  man  with  the  simplest  case  to  be  tripped  up  by 
the  cunning  of  an  adveisaiy  who  was  either  a  good 
lawyer  himself,  or  had  persuaded  some  law-skilled 
man  like  Mord  Valgard's  son  to  take  up  his  suit 
When  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  even  if  a  de- 
fendant failed  in  setting  up  a  le^  defence,  he  might 
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SO  perplex  the  minds  of  the  judges  as  to  divide  the 
court  in  opinion,  and  render  any  judgment  impos- 
sible, since  a  time-honoured  principle  of  Northern  Law 
required  that  all  the  judges  should  be  unanimous ;  and 
that  thus  a  plaintiff's  suit,  after  all  the  pains  he  had  taken 
to  bring  his  witnesses  and  inquest  to  the  spot,  and  to 
secure  its  safe  conduct  by  handing  it  over  to  a  good 
lawyer  to  plead,  might  still  come  to  naught,  because 
there  was  no  higher  court  to  which  it  could  be  carried. — 
When  all  this  could  happen,  it  was  no  wonder,  we  say 
again,  that  men  should  be  disinclined  to  try  their  suits 
at  law  at  all,  but  rather  resolve  to  fall  back  to  the  old 
duel  and  seek  their  rights,  as  they  told  Njal,  "by  point 
and  edge,"  or,  as  we  should  say  in  plain  English,  "  by 
cut  and  thrust" 

It  was  this  public  need  we  may  be  sure,  and  not 
that  idle  story  told  by  the  Saga-teller  about  Hauskuld 
Thrain's  son's  marriage,  that  induced  Njal,  the  great 
lawyer,  and  the  man  of  unstained  honour  and  worth,  to 
come  forward  with  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  he  must 
have  looked  upon  with  alarm  as  a  great  stride  backwards 
towards  tlie  old  domain  of  barbarism.  Law  might  have 
ita  evils,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  better  than  lawlessness, 
which  wastes  a  land  and  robs  her  of  her  best  and  bravest 
sons.    "Let  wise  heads,  therefore,"  said  Njal,  "meeting  in 
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the  Court  of  Laws" — in  which,  though  no  priest,  he 
clftarly  had  a  seat — "  devise  a  remedy  for  this  great  eviL" 
"When  called  on  to  state  his  views,  he  brought  forward 
his  famous  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fifth 
Court,  into  which  suits  arising  out  of  those  very  evils  of 
which  the  freemen  complained  were  to  be  tried- 
First  of  all,  the  new  court  was  to  hear  all  matters  of  Con- 
tempt of  the  Thing,*  such  as  the  bearing  of  &lse  witness 
or  uttering  a  false  finding ;  all  wilful  deviations  from  the 
path  of  public  duty  at  the  Althing,  under  which  general 
head,  any  attempt  to  break  up  the  Courts  by  force  would 
he  included;  all  bribery  and  corruption,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  briber  and  the  bribed,  for  help  in  suits ;  and  though 
last  not  least,  all  those  suits  in  which  the  judges  of  the 
Quarter  Courts  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  could  arrive 
at  uo  decision  according  to  the  old  principles  of  the  law. 
The  proceedings  of  the  new  court  were  to  be 
*  pbgs  a^liipun.  In  this  way  Ejjalf  and  Floei  are  both  enm- 
moDed  to  the  Fifth  Conrt  in  onr  Saga,  vol.  ii.  ch.  143,  p.  261,  firet 
for  bribery,  and  aecondly  for  having  brought  false  and  irrelefaat 
witnesg  before  the  Court.  The  iireleTancy  and  chicanery  consisted 
in  the  following  pointa.  In  the  firat  place,  Flosi  had  uo  right  to 
change  hia  Qaartei  without  leave  had  from  the  Court  of  Laws; 
Becondly,  pubhc  notice  ought  to  have  been  ^ven  of  the  change  of 
priesthood;  and  thirdly,  the  compcteDcy  of  the  Court  depended 
on  the  state  of  things  at  th«  time  when  the  suit  wae  set  an  fool, 
and  therefore  a  change  of  priesthood  at  a  later  date  was  irrelevant, 
so  fiir  as  that  smt  was  concerned. 
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attended  with  the  strongest  and  most  binding  oaths, 
and  two  vouchers  were  to  follow  every  oath  so  taken  by 
the  parties,  who  were  to  back  on  their  word  of  honour  or 
on  their  oath  the  truth  of  what  the  others  swore.  He 
number  of  the  judges  was  increased,  and  four  twelves 
were  to  be  named  to  sit  as  judges  in  the  new  court ;  but 
as  the  old  principle  of  three  twelves  was  still  regarded 
as  a  thing  too  holy  to  teach,  twelve  of  these  were  to  he 
challenged  and  set  aside,  six  by  the  plaintiff  and  six  hy 
the  defendant,  or  the  whole  twelve  by  the  plaintiff  if 
the  defendant,  when  called  on,  refused  to  exercise  his 
right.  In  this  way  the  great  grievance  of  the  conmion- 
wealth  was  cured  hy  the  erection  of  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
as  well  as  by  a  most  important  rule  of  the  new  tri- 
bunal, which  provided  that  the  judges  were  no  longer  to 
vote  unanimously,  but  were  allowed  to  divide  and  to 
decide  by  a  majority.  Ai  the  same  time  by  making  the 
new  court  the  tribunal  before  which  all  cases  of  con- 
tempt of  the  Thmg  were  to  come,  cases  which  were 
defined  to  be  just  that  very  bribery,  corruption,  chicanery, 
and  false  swearing,  of  which  the  common  man  com- 
plained, the  excuse  for  resorting  to  the  old  system  of 
point  and  edge  was  cut  away,  for  no  man  could  now  say 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  his  rights  except  by  the 
sword ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  duelling  as  a 
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legal  remedy  done  sway  with  by  law  almoat  uiimediately 
after  the  institution  of  the  Filth  Court,  while  the  old 
right  of  Bcattenng  the  court  by  main  force  became  one 
of  those  cases  of  contempt  of  the  Thing  of  which  the 
new  tribunal  was  to  take  cr^nizaiice. 

But  as  the  number  of  witnesses,  judges  and  free- 
men fitted  to  serve  on  the  inquest,  was  already  almost 
enough  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  old  priesthoods, 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  new  priesthoods,  in  order  to 
find  witnesses,  judges,  and  inquests  for  the  new  court 
One  of  these  new  priesthoods  Hauskuld  Njal's  foster- 
child  was  chosen  to  fill,  and  this  fact,  no  doubt,  led 
to  the  story,  told  either  by  some  one  incapable  of  com- 
prehending Njal's  public  spirit,  or  perhaps  wilfully  by 
some  enemy  to  the  new  scheme,  that  Njal  had  devised 
the  whole  scheme  merely  as  a  means  to  get  a  priest- 
hood and  a  good  match  for  his  fosteiKihild. 

We  say  an  enemy,  because  the  plan  could  not  hare 
been  very  grateful  to  the  possessors  of  the  old  priest- 
hoods, who  now  saw  their  monopoly  invaded,  and  a 
lai^  portion  of  their  power  transferred  to  rivals  who 
would  have  the  power  of  naming  the  judges  in  a  court 
higher  than  any  of  their  own.  It  also  attacked  them  in 
their  local  districts  at  home,  the  real  seat  of  their  power, 
by  making  a  reality  of  what  was  only  before  a  shadow, 
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the  right  of  every  Thingman  to  leave  hia  priest's  Thing 
if  he  chose.  Here  was  not  only  the  principle  asserted 
afresh,  but  a  way  shown  and  a  means  provided  of  mak- 
ing it  earnest  No  wonder  then  that  the  old  priests, 
whose  power,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not  long  before 
received  a  terrible  blow,  aimed  at  its  very  hearty  on  the 
Change  of  Faith,  were  vexed  at  the  innovation,  and 
that  stubborn  heathens  like  Valgard  the  guileful  were 
anxioiis  to  avenge  the  wrong  which  they  had  re- 
ceived on  the  author  of  the  change,  and  on  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  It  is  probable  too  that 
the  discontent  amongst  suitors,  of  which  our  Saga 
speaks,  was  much  more  serious  than  it  would  appear 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  told,  and  that  the  priests 
who  filled  the  Court  of  Laws  were  terrified  by  popular 
clamour  into  yielding  their  assent  so  readily  to  Njal's 
scheme ;  but  even  he  could  not  carry  out  his  wishes  to 
the  fulL  The  most  radical  alteration  which  he  proposed 
at  the  same  time,  was  contained  in  his  proposal,  that  in 
the  Court  of  laws  those  only  should  have  the  right  of 
voting  who  sat  on  the  middle  bench,  but  that  those  only 
should  he  chosen  to  sit  on  that  bench  who  were  wisest 
and  best.  This  was  the  hardest  blow  ever  aimed  at  the 
old  system  of  influence  exercised  by  the  priests,  and 
had  it  been  fully  carried  out,  their  power  as  legislators 
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must  have  ceased  to  exist ;  but,  by  one  of  those  dex- 
terous turns  which  a  goveming  body  so  well  knows  to 
give  to  a  propositiou  for  reform,  part  only  of  Njal'a 
plan  became  law,  while  part  was  dropped.  The  right 
of  voting  was  restricted  to  those  who  sat  on  the 
middle  bench,  but  the  "  best  and  wisest "  were  not 
chosen  to  sit  on  it ;  the  prieata  kept  their  right  of 
sittii^  on  that  bench  as  before;  and  thus  that  half 
of  Njal'a  proposition  which  was  carried  into  effect 
only  tended  to  strei^hen  still  more  the  power  of  the 
ruling  aristocracy. 

But  we  have  etiU  something  more  to  tell  of  an  Ice- 
landic trial.  After  judgment  was  given  against  the 
defendant,  he  was  termed  "  sekr,"  "  guilty"  or  "  con- 
victed," and  the  plaintiff  then  went  on  t«  make  hie 
adversary  an  outlaw,  if  the  offence  was  such  aa  to  call 
down  that  punishment  This  was  done  by  formal  notice 
at  the  Hill  of  Laws,  but  the  sentence  was  not  complete — 
he  was  not  alsekr,  not  an  ont  and  out  outlaw,  so  long  aa 
the  Court  of  Execution,  Fferinsdimr,  had  not  been  held. 
Such  a  court  seems  to  have  been  held  on  all  convicts, 
even  in  cases  where  the  sentence  only  amounted  to 
banishment  from  a  particular  district  of  the  island  ;  but 
in  graver  offences  it  depended  on  the  result  of  that 
court  of  inquisition  whether  the  convict  was  to  be  a 
I 
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lesser  outlaw,  fjorbaugsmaTir,  or  a  thorcragh  outlaw, 
skclgraaSr.  If  lie  had  pi-operty  enough  to  pay  his  debts, 
his  wife's  dower — supposing  him  to  be  married — the 
fines  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  and  the  priest's 
fee,  and  bail,*  if  he  could  do  all  this,  he  had  three  places 
of  asylum  gi-anted  to  him  for  three  years,  till  he  could  get 
«  passage  to  foreign  parts,  to  fulfil  the  three  years'  exile 
which  was  the  sentence  of  the  Court  in  cases  punishable 
by  the  lesser  outlawry.  No  man  could  touch  him  on  his 
way  to  or  from  those  places  of  refuge,  or  to  or  from  the 
ship ;  nor  might  any  shipmaster  refuse  him  a  passage, 
under  peril  of  falling  into  outlawry  himself.t  On  his 
return  after  three  years'  absence  he  was  a  free  man  and 
restored  to  all  his  rights,  but  if  he  could  not  pet  a 
passage  before  three  years  were  spent,  he  foil  into 
thorough  ontlawri',  and  his  life  was  at  any  man's  merey 
who  conld  take  it.  So  too,  if  at  the  Court  of  Execu- 
tion he  could  not  satisfy  the  claims  above  mentioned, 

*  Fjorbsiig,  litiemUr  "  liffrinj;,"  or  fiiie  ;  fjiirbauj^sniaSr,  a 
man  who  hnit  Mti^fiod  the  Uw  by  paying  Ruili  a  fiue  to  the  prit-st ; 
fji'rlmiijr^'iirSr,  an  euoKised  Bpaoe  near  a  contt,  a  "  vetp;"*  or 
"  liWrtr"  wilhiu  which  k  "  Qorl'aHgsmnffr"  was  safe  ;  which 
wiinl.  a$  it  eeenis  from  several  passa^s  in  Graf.'aa  and  the  Sngas, 
is  «]«■  u*«l  for  the  lesser  outlawry  itsvU. 

t  The  siile  rijjht  of  exeniplioD  fivm  this  public  bntvlen 
tdlownl  l>y  tlie  law,  was  the  plea  that  the  i^hipma^ter  had 
alr«»ily  nuderlikken  to  ^rive  oilier  outlaws  a  passage. 
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and  eapecially,  if  he  could  not  pay  the  priest^s  fine,  he 
became  at  once  a  tliorough  outlaw  (skoginaSr),  and  was 
forced  to  fly  the  haunts  of  men.  Tliia  Court  was  to  be 
held  at  the  outlaw's  own  abode,  witliin  fourteeii  days 
after  the  last  day  of  the  Altldng  (eptir  vapnatak), 
that  is,  after  men  took  their  arms,  which  they  were 
supposed  not  to  use  during  the  peace  which  was  pro- 
claimed while  the  Thing  lasted,  and  rode  away  home. 
But  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  hold  such  a  court  at  a 
great  chiefs  house  who,  when  outlawed,  either  in  his 
presence  or  absence  at  the  Althing,  might  gather 
such  a  band  of  followers  around  him  as  to  set  the 
plaintiff  and  the  law  at  defiance.  The  law  provided 
against  this  by  giving  the  community  an  interest  in  half 
of  the  goods  forfeited  by  the  outlaw,  the  plaintiff  being 
entitled  to  the  other  half,  and  the  Priest  of  the  district 
was  bound  to  put  the  law  in  force  by  a  formal  process, 
in  which  all  the  technicalities  of  witnesses,  oaths,  and 
formularies,  were  ^ain  repeated.  In  cases  where  the 
outlaw  was  the  Piiest  of  the  district  itself,  the  plaintiff 
might  obtain  the  help  of  some  other  Priest,  and  put  the 
law  in  execution  by  main  force.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  great  chief  of  the  east  country,  Hrafnkell  Frey'a 
Priest,  who  having  been  taken  unawares  at  the  Althing 
by  an  adversaiy,  who  had  bi-ought  a  charge  of  man- 
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alaughter  against  him,  and  outlawed  before  he  could  get 
to  the  court  and  scatter  it  with  an  armed  band,  rode  off 
home,  and  hoped  to  aet  the  law  at  defiance.  It  was  a 
long  ride  to  Hrafokelatede  in  Jokulsdalewater  in  the 
east,  but  the  plaintiff  and  his  band,  eighty  in  number, 
had  just  reached  the  spot  on  the  morning  of  the  last 
day  left  for  execution.  Having  broken  into  the  house, 
Hrafnlcell  being  now  again  taken  unawai-ea,  they  seized 
him  and  his  men  in  their  beds,  eight  of  them  in 
alL  Hrafnkell  begged  them  to  spare  his  men's  life, 
and  that  he  might  not  be  treated  with  indignity,  but  they 
threw  a  rope  from  the  main  building  to  an  outhouse, 
cut  holes  through  the  waistbands  of  their  hose,  passed 
the  rope  through  the  holes,  and  so  strung  them  all  up  in 
a  row,  with  their  heads  hanging  down  on  one  side  of 
the  rope  and  their  heels  on  the  other.  Having  treated 
Hrafnkell  thus,  whose  crime  was  one  which  called  down 
at  once  the  highest  sentence  of  the  law,  they  proceeded 
to  hold  the  Court  of  Execution  in  due  form.  This  was 
called  at  heyja  f^ransdom.  The  court  sat  a  bowshot  off 
the  dwellings  of  men,  on  some  stony  hill  where  thei«  was 
neither  cornfield  nor  mead  (hvartki  akr  nk  eng).  It  was 
to  be  held  at  noon,  when  the  sun  was  due  south.  After 
this  step  had  been  taken,  the  outlawry  was  complete,  and 
unless  certain  stipulations  had  been  made  concerning  it, 
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as  tlist  the  outlaw  should  go  abroad  for  ever,  or  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  keep  his  lands  on  his  return,  or  unless 
at  the  Court  of  Execution  he  had  brought  in  his  fine  to 
the  priest,  and  his  bail,  which  allowed  him  an  asylum 
in  certain  places  while  he  stayed  in  the  country,  he 
became  a  thorough  outlaw,  and  his  life  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  plaintiff,  or  any  other  man  of  the  com- 
munity who  could  kill  him.  In  the  case  o£  Hrafnkell 
the  plaintiff  Sam,  who  was  a  man  of  easy  nature,  gave 
Hrafnkell  his  life,  after  taking  him  do^vn  from  the  rope, 
on  condition  Uiat  he  should  give  up  all  his  property, 
a  little  of  which  only  was  restored  to  him,  and  then 
banished  him  the  district*  This  was  quite  against 
the  advice  of  his  ftiend  the  priest  of  Tborskafirth, 
Thorkell  of  the  lock,  who  knowing  the  characters  of 
both  the  men,  foresaw  that  Hrafnkell  would  thrive 
wherever  he  was,  b«t  that  Sam,  the  plaintiff,  could  not 
contend  with  him.  His  foresight  was  verified,  for 
though  Sam  took  Hrafnkell's  priesthood  from  him,  and 
his  Thii^men  joined  him,  Hrafnkell  lost  no  time  in 
setting  up  another  priesthood  close  by,  where  he 
became  shortly  thriving  and  prosperons,  and  at  last  took 
ample  revenge  on  Sam. 

*  III  other  wonlx,  Sani  only  made  Hmfiiki'll  "  lifTa5s«;kr," 
inHtMul  nf  taking  his  life  a«  «  "  aki'ignwBr." 
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This  execution  and  forfeitare,  with  the  greater  or 
lesser  outlawry  consequent  on  it,  was  the  end  of  a  trial 
for  manslaughter,  carried  to  its  full  leuf^rth,  but  we  think 
that  theae  suits  rai'ely  went  so  far  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write.  The  («iidency  of  the  whole  Icelandic  legis- 
lation was  not  to  put  forth  the  full  force  of  the  law> 
but  raUier  to  make  matters  up.  Even  the  banishment 
for  three  yeara  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing bloodshed,  by  removing  the  hot-headed  and  over- 
bearing, as  well  as  those  who,  like  Gunnar  of  Litheud, 
had  fallen  into  quarrels  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  for  « 
while  from  the  scene  of  strife.  The  Icelandic  code 
took  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  man,  but  rather 
aimed  at  saving  his  life  for  the  good  of  the  land. 
In  a  state  of  society  whei*e  the  great  chiefs  who  had 
causes  of  their  own  to  defend,  or  causes  of  their  Thing- 
men  to  protect,  roile  thither  with  many  men  at  their 
Imck,  a  iiri\'ate  quarrel  soon  became  that  of  a  whole 
district.  So  long  as  tlie  two  appeals  to  law  -and  battle 
stood  o|ien,  the  party  which  felt  itself  weak  at  law 
thought  nothing  of  breaking  up  the  court  by  force 
of  arms,  and  in  Urafnkell's  case  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  he  meant  to  teach  these  little  men  a  lesson,  who 
dared  tn  stiivc  at  law  witli  him,  and  called  on  his 
men  to  follow  him,  and  break  up  the  court,  and  drive 
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Sam  from  the  suit.*  From  several  suits  in  Njal,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  of  the  battle  at  the  Althing,  after  the  suit 
for  the  Bmning  itseli^  we  see  that  this  was  a  danger 
always  to  be  dreaded,  and  therefore  it  was  natural  that 
the  more  peaceably  disposed,  and  less  hot-headed  chiefs, 
"  the  good  men  and  true,"  as  they  are  termed,  like  Njal, 
Hall  of  the  Side,  Hjallti,  Snorri  the  priest,  and  others, 
should  ever  be  on  the  watch  to  step  in  and  make  toatters 
up,  and  stop  a  suit  which  might  draw  on  a  battle  royal 
at  any  moment,  or  which,  if  carried  out  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  law,  might  lead  to  local  brawls  in  the  attempt 
to  put  the  sentence  into  execution.  This  no  doubt 
was  Snorri's  feeling,  when,  as  one  of  the  daysmen  or 
arbitrators,  he  told  Gudmund  the  powerful  that  he  was 
for  awarding  neither  the  greater  nor  the  lesser  outlawry. 
He  would  neither  make  Njal's  sons  Qorbaugsmenn,  nor 
sktSgmenn,  but  inflict  a  fine  which  would  settle  the 
quarrel  at  once  and  for  ever.  This  truth  will  come  more 
fully  home  to  the  reader's  mind,  if  he  I'eHects,  that  in  all 
the  many  lawsuits  in  Njal,  not  one  was  carried  to  its 
full  length.  They  were  all  settled  by  the  award  of  days- 
men and  arbitrators,  who  laid  down  such  terms  as  they 
*  "  HafSi  bann  )iat  i  hug  skr  at  IciKa  emiDioniium  at  scekja 
nial  &  henilt  liinum ;  retlt^i  hann  at  hlcypa  upp  ddminum  fyrir 
Sami  ok  lirt-Vja  hiinn  af  nialinvi."  HrBfiikel'"  Saga  Freysgr>?>a 
Kph.  1847,  p.  If. 
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thought  would  meet  the  justice  of  each  particular 
case. 

When  such  an  award  was  ottered  on  any  stage  of 
the  suit,  the  two  sides  were  not  thought  fully  atoned 
(alls^ttir)  until  they  had  granted  one  another  pledges  of 
peace.*  The  formularies  of  these  pledges  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  no  doubt  are  some  of  the  earliest  docu- 
ments of  the  kind  in  existence.  The  following  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  earliest  Sagas,-|-  and  its  original  heathen 
character  peeps  out  through  the  very  slight  Christian 
coTering  which  has  been  thrown  over  it.  This  was  the 
peace-telling  that  the  worldly-wise  Snorri  got  Thorgils, 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  time,  to  utter  in  a 
quarrel. 

"  This  is  the  beginning  of  our  peace-telling,  that  as 
we  are  all  atoned  with  God,  so  shall  we  ho  all  men 
atoned  and  reconciled,  the  one  to  the  other,  at  meat  and 
at  drink,  at  market  and  meeting,  at  church-door  and  in 
kingshall,  and  whatever  place  else  men  meet  t<^her. 
We  shall  be  so  agreed  as  though  there  had  never  been 
quarrel  between  ns.  We  shall  share  knife  and  steak,  and 
all  things  else  between  us,  aa  friends  and  not  foes.     If 

*  "  At  yeita  griS  ok  trygCir ;"  the  foruiulAry  itself  was  called 
"giiSam&l"  or  "tryf^SaiaH"  and  he  who  uttered  it  was  etud 
"  at  DUela  fyrir  griSiuu." 

+  HeiSnrriga  Snga  (fdand.  Sog.  ii.),  r-  3'"  fol'- 
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strife  arises  henceforth  between  us, then  fines  shall  be  paid, 
but  not  blade  reddened ;  but  that  man  of  our  band  who 
breaks  the  peace  now  made,  and  slays  after  pledges  given, 
he  shall  be  driven  away  as  a  wolf,  and  chased  so  far  as  men 
chase  wolves  farthest,  or  as  Christian  men  seek  churches, 
heathen  men  worsliip  in  shrines,  fires  bum,  earth  brings 
forth  seed,  maid  calls  'mother,'  ships  skim  the  sea,  shields 
shine,  stinbeam  melts  snow,  Finns  glide  on  snowshoon,  fir 
grows,  hawk  files  a  summer  day  with  a  fair  wind  beneath 
both  hia  wings,  heaven  bends  over  us,  earth  is  peopled, 
winds  rise,  waters  run  into  the  sea,  and  men  sow  com. 
He  shall  be  banished  &om  churches  and  Christian  men, 
from  God's  house  and  soil,  from  every  home  save  heU. 
Each  of  us  takes  pledges  from  the  other,  for  himself 
and  bis  heirs,  bom  and  unborn,  begotten  and  unbegotten, 
named  and  uimamed ;  and  each  of  us  grants  in  his 
tum  life-pledges  and  lasting  pledges,  meet  pledges  and 
mighty  pledges,  which  shall  ever  be  kept,  so  long  as 
earth  lasts  and  men  live  upon  it  Now  are  we  atoned 
and  agreed,  wherever  we  meet,  on  land  or  on  lake,  on 
ship  or  on  skate,  on  sea  or  on  steed — 
'  PurtaoiB  of  oan. 

And  partners  of  pnmpa, 

Od  thwart  and  at  Uiole, 

If  help  there  be  needed.' 
Agreed  on  even  terms  one  with  another,  as  son  witli 
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father,  or  father  with  sou,  in  all  our  dealings.  Now 
shake  hands  on  our  peace-telling,  and  so  let  us  keep 
well  these  pledges  at  Christ's  will,  and  at  the  witness 
of  all  men  who  have  now  beard  our  pledgetelling.  May 
he  have  God's  love  who  keeps  these  ple<^es,  and  he 
God's  wrath  who  breaks  rightful  pledges.  "We  have 
been  atoned  with  our  whole  hearts ;  and  may  God  be 
atoned  with  all  of  us." 

The  uian  who  broke  such  solemn  pledges  as  these, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  dastardly  truce-breaker  (griSnfS- 
fiigr),  and  was  looked  upon  as  for  ever  dishonoured  and 


*  In  thia  sketch  of  an  luelandic  trial,  anil  for  the  law  in 
geuenil,  Anieseiis  lalnnd^ke  Rictti'i^'HJig,  Kbb.  1762,  has  been  ful- 
luwed.  But  as  uiuch  hoa  been  luatle  clearer  since  Arne»ens'  day, 
his  sLutemi'iiU  have  liecii  corrvcletl  mid  checked  by  Maun.-r'8 
invaluable  treatise.  Die  Entnteliiing  ilcs  laliuidisclien  Staats  und 
t«iiier  Verfawsung,  Miinchun,  1 852.  Over  the  liistory  of  the  Fim- 
tArd6m  or  Fifth  Cuurt,  in  particular,  Maurer's  geuius  and  research 
have  thrown  an  entirely  now  light.  The  only  puint  which  he 
seema  not  tu  have  proved  is  the  existence  of  the  IjogoiaSt  as  a, 
ivgalar  official  in  each  prieHlhuod,  and  hearing  in  some  respects  a 
co-ordinate  authority  with  the  prieHta  themselves.  So  far  as  Ici.-- 
land  in  concerned,  the  exixtence  of  Huch  an  offidal  restf  upon  two 
|)assage»,  one  in  Havarihr  Saga  Iflfir!5ings,  ch,  1,  p.  S.  Kph.  1880. 
Comp.  ch.  3,  p.  8  ;  the  other  in  Svarfdiela  Saga,  cb.  IIP ;  ia  hoih 
of  which  it  seems  doubtful  wliether  the  term  U^nnafr  is  not  ui<ed 
rather  of  a  man  like  Njil  or  Mord,  skilleit  and  learned  in  iJie  hiw, 
to  whom  the  neighhourf  betook  theniwlvi-B  fc)r  advice,  than  tech- 
nically of  one  iilliiig  a  fixed  and  rec'igiiiw^l  office.     It  may  h<! 
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THE  ICELAN0EBS  ABROAD. 
If  we  follow  tliese  islanders  abroad,  we  ahall  find 
that  they  were  welcome  wherever  they  went  In  the 
courts  6Uid  lx)dy-guard5  of  kings  and  earla  no  man  of 
luai'k  amongst  these  Icelanders  ever  failed  to  prove  his 
mentioned,  however,  that  Gfoli  Brj-iijiiUtuN)!!  iii  hiB  vt^ry  able 
eaaay,  "Om  Haavard  og  haiia  VisiT,"  appendeil  to  the  new  edition 
of  Havard'HSaga,Kph.  1860,  warmljexpresseii  his  agreement  with 
Maarer  on  this  point,  anil  yoes  ho  far  as  to  see  in  these  logmenn 
a  dUB  invested  with  an  authority  reeembling  that  eiercised  by 
the  Soman  tribunes,  and  representing  a  principle  in  the  Icelandic 
commonwealth  antagonistic  to  the  Btipreniacy  of  the  priests.  He 
also  HSBumea  that  these  logmeun  were  the  foremen  (reifinganueim) 
on  the  bench  of  judges,  and  that  they  nei'e  little  Miniers,  in 
whose  heads  lay  spriugs  of  legal  knowlolge  and  traditional  Liw 
welling  out  for  the  good  uf  the  public,  and  he  explains  the 
eipreMiou  in  NJala,  "  over  the  hea<l  of  Jolm,"  voL  ii.  p.  245,  not 
as  a  standing  name  in  the  lo'landic  fonuularies,  answering  to  our 
M  or  N,  but  OS  referring  to  St.  John's  head,  who  had  succeeded 
in  Christian,  to  the  port  played  by  Minier's  liead  in  heathen 
times.  Whether  this  explanation  1)e  not  more  fanciful  than  true 
ia  open  to  discussion  ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in 
the  same  pasnage  Oisli  Brynjulfsson  has  rightly  pointed  cut  that 
the  "  kviSr"  ur  "  iniiuest"  rnimt  not  !«■  confouiideil  with  the 
English  jury  in  its  present  shape.  To  that  the  Icelandic  judges 
iBtber  answered.  The  kviSr,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  nearly 
identical  with  the  ohl  English  jury  tie  riciWlo,  whose  functions 
were  rather  to  find  the  a<:cUHed  guilty  on  evidence  which  they 
themselves  brought  before  the  court,  than  to  find  him  guilty  after 
hearing  Ihe  evideni-e  "f  olhchi.  Tn  our  translation  the  difficulty 
lins  been  avoided  by  rendering  ilip  »-nrd  "  kviSr"  by  "  inquesl," 
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rigM  to  an  honourable  seat  on  one  of  tlie  benclies  in  tbe 
ball  Hrut,  the  good  swordsman  and  foreseeing  man,  is 
Boon  received  as  one  of  King  Harold  Grayfell's  hench- 
men ;  it  is  true  he  owed  this  honour  to  Gunnhilda's 
favour,  but  that  patronage  was  thrust  upon  him  by  the 
passion  of  that  wicked  queen,  and  he  would  have  won 
bis  way  to  the  king's  body-guard  without  her  help. 
Gunnar  is  too  proud  to  stand  before  Earl  Hacon  till  he 
has  won  fame  for  himself  and  goes  eastward  ho,  and 
does  many  deeds  of  derring  do  before  he  returns  to  stand 
peerless  amongst  the  champions  of  King  Harold  Gorm's 
son  in  Denmark,  and  afterwards  to  shine  first  and  fore- 
most among  the  followers  of  the  wicked  £arl.  Njal's 
sons,  Grim  and  Helgi,  are  taken  by  Earl  to  Earl  Sigurd's 
court  on  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  and  there  do  the  earl 
good  service  by  their  foresight  and  strength  of  arm. 
When  they  left  the  Orkneys  for  Norway,  we  may  feel 
sure  that  they  would  have  been  equally  well  received 
by  Earl  Hacon,  had  not  Thrain's  treachery  to  liis  li^e 
lord  in  harbouring  his  outlaw  Hrapp,  thrown  them  into 
a  quarrel  which  was  none  of  theu*  own  seekii^  and  so 
spoilt  their  chance  of  honour  at  the  court  of  Hladir. 

a  body  which  in  early  times  had  legal  functioim  answering  pretty 
much  to  thoBC  (liacharRed  liy  the  Icclanilic  kviSr,  aiwl  which  in 
)<aTochial  anil  municipal  mattprR  »^till  retainH  them  in  mmc  ]mrtt< 
•<(  Ktiglnnil  at  the  prcwnt  iIhv. 
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Even  the  overbearing  Hrapp  was  welcome  as  an  Ice- 
lander in  Gudbrand's  hall,  and  had  a  seat  of  honour 
assigned  him  over  against  the  high  seat  of  the  chief. 
Had  he  not  betrayed  his  host,  and  dealt  shamefully  by 
his  daughter,  he  would  have  been  welcome  so  long  as  he 
chose  to  stay,  not  only  in  obedience  to  that  general  law  of 
hospitality,  to  which  he  appealed,  but  much  more  for  the 
amusement  and  information,  which,  as  an  Icelander,  he 
was  able  to  afford  to  the  dwellers  in  that  Korway  dale. 
Lastly,  when  Flosi  and  the  Burners  fare  abroad,  and  are 
thrown  against  their  will  upon  the  wild  shore  of  Hrossey, 
as  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  the  Earl's  anger  has  passed 
away,  they  are  received  into  high  favour,  and  Flosi  fills 
the  place  in  the  body-^ard  which  He^  had  held  before. 
The  gallant  Xari  had  long  been  known  in  Orkney,  his 
father  Solmund,  before  he  settled  down  on  the  Hmna- 
mennahrepp  on  the  south-west  of  Iceland,  had  lingered 
in  Orkney  for  a  while  after  he  left  Norway,  and  thither 
Kari  seems  to  have  returned  at  an  early  age,  and  soon  to 
have  made  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  He  was  clearly  a 
stranger  to  Njal  sons  when  Uiey  first  met,  and  then  filled 
the  dangerous  office  of  Earl  Hacon's  skatt^gatherer  in 
those  Western  lands.*    From  these,  and  numberless  other 

*  The  following  prelly  etory,  traDslated  by  the    writer,  and 
pablished  in  the  firet  nnmber  of  "  Once  a  Week,"  abowB  plautly  the 
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instances,  it  is  plain  that  the  Icelanders  were  looked 
upon  as  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  Scandinavian  race. 

free  and  independent  footing  on  which  the  Icelander,  when  abroad, 
stood  with  the  princes  of  hia  time.  It  is  a  thoroughly  genuine  nar- 
ratJTe,  and  occurs  in  the  Saga  of  King  Harold  the  atern,  who  full  at 
the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  in  1066,  and  who  showed  more  favour 
to  Icelanders  than  any  of  Ibe  kings  of  Norway  :— 

"  AUDUN  AMD  HIB  WHITE  BEAK. 

"  There  was  a  man  named  Audun,  an  Icelander  and  westfirther ; 
his  means  were  small,  but  his  goodneas  was  well  known.  Thia 
Audan  once  sailed  from  Iceland  with  a  Koraeinan  whose  name  was 
Thorir,  but  before  he  went  he  made  over  almoat  all  his  goods  to  his 
mother,  and  after  all  they  were  not  more  than  enough  to  keep  her  for 
two  years.  After  that  tliey  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  breezv,  and  aoon 
made  Norway.  Aiiduo  stayed  with  Thorir  that  winter,  and  next 
summer  they  both  sailed  out  to  Greenland,  and  were  there  the  next 
wmter.  There  Audun  bought  a  white  bear  well  tamed,  and  be 
gave  for  the  beast  all  the  muney  ho  had— for  it  waa  the  greatest 
treasure  of  a  bear  that  had  ever  been  heard  of, 

"  Next  Bummer  they  sailed  back  to  Norwny,  and  had  a  good 
voyage  ;  as  for  Thorir,  the  captain,  he  went  back  to  hia  own  house  ; 
but  Audun  got  himself  a  passage  east  to  The  Bay  in  the  Cattegat,  and 
took  his  bear  with  him,  and  looked  about  for  a  lodging  while  he 
stayed  there,  for  be  meant  to  make  his  way  south  to  Denmark,  and 
give  the  bear  to  King  Sweyn,  But  just  then  the  war  and  strife 
between  King  Harold  and  Sweyn  was  at  its  height.  It  happened, 
too,  that  Harold  was  then  in  the  town  whither  Audun  came,  and 
be  soon  beard  bow  an  Icelander  had  come  from  Greenland  with 
such  a  tame  white  bear  I  The  king  sent  at  once  for  Audun,  so  he 
went  before  the  king  and  greeted  him.  The  king  took  his  words 
well,  and  asked — 
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They  combined  in  a  wonderful  d^ree,  the  dash,  and 
daring,  and  genius  of  the  Athenian,  with  the  deliberate 

"  '  Hast  thou  thiit  white  bear  which  is  Buch  a  treaanre  ?  ' 

"  '  I  have,'  said  Audun. 

"  The  king  ftaid^*  Wilt  thou  Bell  us  the  beast  for  the  aame  price 
thou  garest  for  it  ?  ' 

"  '  I  will  not  do  that,  lord,'  said  Auduo. 

"  '  Wilt  thon,'  Bays  the  king,  '  that  I  give  thee  twice  as  mucli, 
and  that  is  f^rer,  if  indeed  thou  garest  for  it  all  thy  money?  ' 

"  '  I  will  not  do  that,  lord,'  he  said. 

"  'Wilt  thou  give  it  me,  then?'  says  the  king. 

"  '  That,  too,  I  will  not  do,'  says  the  Icelander. 

"  '  What  wilt  thou  do  with  it,  then  ?'  siud  the  king. 

"  Audun  ansivera,  <  What  1  hare  already  made  up  my  mind  to 
do ;  go  Boutb  to  Denmark,  and  give  it  to  King  Sweyn.' 

"  Then  King  Harold  said,  '  Is  it  now  that  tliou  art  eo  ignorant 
a  man  that  thou  Last  not  heard  of  all  this  war  and  strife  which  ia 
between  the  lands  here,  or  dost  thou  think  thy  luck  so  great  that 
thou  vrilt  be  able  to  bring  this  treasure  to  King  Sweyn  when  others 
cannot  get  to  his  laud  without  trouble,  even  when  need  forces  tiiem 
to  go.' 

"  AuduD  answers,  '  Lord,  this  now  lies  in  your  power,  but  I  will 
say  yes  to  no  other  way  than  the  one  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  follow.' 

"  Then  the  king  said;  'I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  not  go 
as  thou  pleasest,  but  I  make  this  bargain  that  thou  contest  here  to 
me  when  thou  gettest  back,  and  tellest  me  how  King  Sweyn  re- 
warded thee  for  the  beast.    May  be  thou  art  a  roan  of  luck.' 

"  '  I'll  give  you  my  word  to  do  that,'  said  Audun.  And  away 
he  went,  and  got  a  passage  south  to  Denmark.  But  when  he  got 
there  every  penny  of  his  money  was  spent,  and  he  had  to  beg  for 
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valour  and  mother  wit  of  the  Spartan  mind.*  They 
were  man  by  man,  unit  by  unit,  what  their  kinsmen 

*  The  atuwer  uf  ThoreteiD,  Hall  of  the  Side's  boh,  wheD  Ker- 
thiAJfad  asked  him  why  he  did  not  fiy  like  the  rest,  bnt  stopped 
to  tie  hia  shoe,  was  worthj  of  the  best  days  of  Sparta.  "  Because  I 
am  at  home  in  Iceland,  and  I  cannot  get  home  to-night." 

food  both  for  his  bear  and  himself.  So  he  went  to  a  bailiff  of  the 
king,  whose  name  was  Auki,  and  begged  him  to  get  him  some  food, 
that  he  might  feed  himself  and  the  bear,  which  he  meant  to  give  to 
King  Sweyn. 

"  Aoki  answers :  *  I  will  sell  thee  food,  if  thon  wilt.' 

"  '  I  have  nothing  to  give  for  it  now,'  said  Audnn ;  '  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  hit  upon  some  waj  of  bringing  the  heaat  to  the  king,  for  it 
were  great  scathe  if  so  precious  a  thing  were  to  die  on  my  hands.' 

"  Anki  said :  '  Ye  Tl  both  of  yon  need  mnch  food  before  ye  get  to 
the  king.  And  now  111  make  thee  this  offer :  I  will  feed  ye  both 
till  tiien,  but  then  I  must  have  half  the  beast ;  and  what  thou  hast 
now  to  look  at  is  this — that  thon  wilt  not  have  even  half  of  it  if  it 
starves  to  death  on  thy  hands.' 

"  Andun  tiionght  this  choice  hard,  but  still  could  see  nothing 
better  for  it  as  things  stood ;  so  they  struck  a  bB^;ain,  and  he  agreed 
to  sell  Auki  half  the  bear,  on  condition  that  they  started  for  where  the 
king  was  at  once,  and  should  reckon  the  worth  on  both  sides,  first 
of  the  food  which  Auki  gave  him,  and  then  of  the  beast;  and  that 
Anki  should  pay  Audun  so  ranch  as  was  over,  if  the  king  tbonght 
half  the  bear  worth  more  than  the  food.  So  they  went  both  of  Oiem 
till  they  found  King  Sweyn.  He  greeted  Auki,  the  bailiff,  well,  but 
asked  the  man  who  came  with  him  who  he  was,  for  he  did  not  know 

"  Andun  answen ;  '  I  am  a  man  from  Iceland,  new  come  from 
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in  Normandy  becftme  afterwards  as  a  nation, — bold 
as  lions,  but  wary  as  foxes,  tough  as  the  ash,  but  pliant 

Norway,  bal  before  that  I  came  from  Greenland.  My  errand  hitlier 
was  to  give  you  this  white  bear,  which  I  bought  odC  there  in  Ureeu- 
land  with  all  my  goods;  hat  a  great  change  has  befallen  me,  for 
now  I  owD  DO  more  than  half  the  beast.' 

"  After  that  he  told  the  king  the  whole  story,  and  all  that  passed 
between  htm  and  Anhi. 

"  Then  the  king  said :  <  Is  this  true,  Auki,  what  he  says  ?' 

"  '  Tme  it  is,'  aaya  Anki. 

"  Then  the  king  said :  '  And  thoughtest  thou  it  fell  to  thee,  when 
I  had  set  thee  over  my  goods  and  given  tliee  great  place,  to  lax  and 
toll  what  an  ouUander  and  a  stranger  had  uodertaken  to  bring  me 
as  a  treasure — who  gave  for  it  all  his  goods,  and  that  loo  when  our 
greatest  foes  thought  it  good  to  let  him  go  on  his  way  in  peace  ? 
Think,  now,  how  &ithless  it  was  in  thee  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  see 
what  a  great  difference  Uiere  is  between  tbee  and  Harold,  when  he 
gave  him  safe  conduct.  And  now  it  were  meet  thou  shouldst  lose, 
not  only  all  thy  goods,  bnt  thy  life  also ;  and  though  I  will  not  slay 
thee  this  time,  still  thou  shalt  go  away  at  once  on  the  apot  a  beggar 
from  my  realm,  and  never  come  more  unto  my  Eight.  But  for  thee, 
Icelander,  as  than  hast  given  me  the  whole  of  the  beast,  aud  that 
worth  far  more  than  the  food  which  Auki  sold,  but  which  he  ought 
to  have  given  (hee,  T  accept  it,  and  ask  tbee  to  stay  here  with 
me.' 

"  Then  Audun  thanked  the  king  for  his  words  and  invitation,  and 
stayed  there  awhile,  but  Anki  went  away  unhappy,  and  lost  great 
goods  becaose  he  coveted  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

"  Andun  bad  only  been  with  King  Sweyu  a  little  while  when 
he  B^d  he  was  eager  to  go  away.  The  king  was  rather  slow  in 
answering  him. 
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as  the  bow  ;   no  feat  was  too  daring  for  their  coiirage 
to  attempt,  and  no  race  in  any  time,  whether  ancient 

"  '  What  wilt  thou  do,  then  ? '  he  asked,  '  if  f hou  wilt  not  be 

with  UB?' 

"  '  I  will  go  south  to  Boma,'  he  BsyB. 

"  Then  the  hiug  said : 

"  '  Hadst  thou  uot  taken  such  good  counsel,  I  httd  been  very 
angry  at  thy  eagernesB  to  go  away,  hut  now  thou  shalt  not  be 
thwarted  in  the  least.' 

"  So  the  kiog  gave  him  much  silyer,  and  settled  all  about  his 
journey,  and  put  him  in  the  wsy  of  going  in  company  with  other 
pilgriros,  and  bade  him  lo  come  to  see  him  when  he  came  back. 

"  So  Audun  went  Boulh ;  but  when  he  was  comiug  back  be  took 
a  great  sickness,  and  lay  long  a-bed.  All  the  money  was  spent 
which  Sweyn  had  given  him,  and  his  companions  went  on  and  left 
him.  At  last  he  rose  from  bis  sicknesH,  and  was  quite  thin  and 
weak,  nor  had  he  a  penny  to  buy  food.  Then  he  took  a  beggar's 
wandering,  and  went  along  begging  his  food,  till  he  came  back  to 
Denmark  about  Easier,  to  a  town  where  King  Sweyn  happened  to 
be.  By  this  time  Audun  had  his  hair  close  cropped,  and  scarce  a 
rag  to  his  back,  vile  and  poor  in  every  way ;  and  so  he  dared  not 
sbowhimself  among  the  throng  of  men.  He  hui^  about  the  cloisters 
of  the  church,  and  tliought  to  choose  his  time  to  meet  the  king  when 
he  went  to  Nones;  but  when  he  saw  the  king  coming  and  hia  train 
so  bravely  dressed,  he  was  Bshamed  to  show  bimself  before  their 
eyes.  But  when  the  king  had  sat  down  to  the  board,  Audun  went 
and  took  hie  meat  outside  under  the  wall  of  the  hall,  as  is  pilgrims' 
wont,  BO  long  as  they  have  not  thrown  away  staff  and  scrip.  And 
now  he  made  up  his  mind  to  throw  himself  in  the  king's  way  as  he 
went  to  even-song ;  but,  so  bold  as  this  seemed  to  him  earUer  in  the 
day,  just  half  as  bold  again  must  h«  have  been  to  let  the  king  see 
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or  modern,  haa  ever  shown  greater  aptness  in  suiting 
themselves,  at  the  shortest  notice,  to  the  peculiar  cir- 

him  now  tbnt  (bey  had  well  drank.  So,  when  Audnn  saw  them 
coming,  he  turned  short  off  and  ran  awaj  to  hide  himself.  But  the 
king  thonght  he  canght  a  glimpse  of  a  man,  and  as  he  came  out  of 
church,  and  all  his  train  had  come  inside  their  lodging,  be  turned 
round  and  went  out  again,  and  called  out  with  a  load  voice  as  soon 
as  he  was  ont  of  doors : — 

"  '  If  there  bo  an  j  man  near  here,  as  methiuka  there  ie,  who 
wiehea  to  see  me,  and  has  hardly  heart  to  do  so,  let  him  come  for- 
ward now  and  let  himself  be  seen.' 

■'  Then  Audun  came  forward,  and  fell  at  the  king's  feet.  The 
king  knew  him  at  once,  and  took  bim  by  the  band  and  bade  bim 
welcome. 

"  '  And  now,'  he  says,  '  thou  art  greatly  changed  since  we  saw 
one  another  last,  for  I  scarce  knew  tbee  1 ' 

"  So  the  king  led  him  into  the  hall  there  and  then ;  but  all  the 
king's  train  laughed  at  Andan  as  soon  as  they  saw  bim.  But  the 
king  said, — 

"  '  Ye  have  no  need  to  laugh  at  bim,  vile  and  mean  though  be 
seems  to  ye  to  look  on ;  he  hath  seen  better  to  his  soul's  health 
than  ye,  and  therefore  to  Qod's  eye  he  will  seem  bright  and 
&ir.' 

"  Then  the  king  made  them  get  ready  a  liath,  and  waited  on  him 
with  his  own  hands,  and  gave  bim  afterwards  good  clothes,  and 
made  much  of  him  in  every  way.  So  Audun  soon  got  back  his 
strength  and  health,  for  he  was  young  jd  years,  and  there  he  stayed 
awhile.  He  knew,  too,  how  to  l>ehave  himself  among  the  crowd  of 
men ;  he  was  an  eaay-tempered,  word-weighing  man,  and  not  given 
to  goB«p.  So  all  men  liked  him,  and  as  for  King  Sweyn  be  was 
most  gracious  to  him. 
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cumstancea  of  every  case.    The  Saxons  were  no  bare- 
hearted  folk,  their  arms  were  as  stalwart  and  their  thews 

*'  So  it  fell  out  one  day,  when  springtide  was  drawing  on,  that 
they  two  were  talking  together,  and  all  at  once  the  king  said, — 

"  '  Sooth  to  My,  Audun,  I  have  ne  jer  yet  repaid  thee  in  s  way 
tliou  wouldest  like  by  a  gift  in  retnm  for  the  white  bear.  And  now, 
if  thon  witt,  tbon  shalt  be  free  to  stay  long  here  with  me,  and  I  will 
make  tliee  my  henchman ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  treat  thee  honour- 
ably in  all  things.' 

"  Andnn  answers, '  Qod  thank  you,  lord,  for  your  generous  offer, 
and  for  all  the  hononr  yon  show  me,  but  I  bare  set  my  heart  on 
Bailing  out  to  Iceland.' 

"  '  This  seems  to  me  a  most  wonderful  choice,'  said  the  king. 

"  Then  Audun  said,  '  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  I  am  aitling  here 
with  you  in  great  honour  and  happiness,  while  my  mother  tramps 
about  on  the  beggar's  path  out  yonder  in  Iceland ;  for  now  the  time 
is  np,  during  which  I  gave  her  means  to  live,  before  I  sailed  away 
from  home.' 

"  '  Spoken  like  a  good  man  and  true,'  answers  the  king,  '  and 
no  doubt  thou  wilt  be  a  man  of  luck.  This  was  the  only  thing 
which  would  not  have  misliked  me,  if  thou  badst  aaked  leave  to  go 
away.  But  now  stay  here  awhile  with  me,  till  the  ships  are  being 
got  ready.' 

"  So  Audun  stayed.  But,  one  day,  when  the  spring  was  near  at 
baud,  King  Sweyn  went  down  from  the  town  to  the  landing-place, 
and  then  they  saw  men  busy  fitting  out  their  ships  for  various  lands, 
— east  to  Russia,  or  to  Saxony,  to  Sweden,  or  to  Norway.  So 
Audun  and  the  king  came  to  a  fair  ship,  and  men  were  hard  at  work 
on  her:  she  was  a  merchantman  of  fine  size. 

"  Then  the  king  said,  '  What  tbiukestthou,  Anduo,ofthiBship?' 

"  He  said,  '  She  was  fine  enough.' 
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as  strong  as  those  of  the  men  whom  they  met  at  Hast^ 
ings,  but  their  utmost  efforts  were  powerless  against  the 

"  '  Now,'  said  the  king,  '  I  will  repay  Ihee  for  the  bear,  and  give 
thee  this  ship  with  a  full  kdbg  of  all  that  I  know  is  handiest  in 
Iceland.' 

"  AuduD  thanked  the  king,  a»  well  aa  he  could,  for  this  gift ;  but 
when  time  went  on,  and  the  ship  was  ready  for  eea,  they  two  went 
down  again  to  the  strand,  King  Sweyn  and  Audun.  Then  the  king 
spoke, — 

"  '  Suce  thon  wilt  go  away  from  me,  Icelander,  nothing  shall  now 
be  done  to  binder  thee ;  but  I  have  heard  tell  that  your  land  is  ill 
ofi'for  baTens,  and  that  there  are  great  shoals  and  risks  for  ships; 
and  now,  if  things  do  not  turn  ont  well,  it  may  be  that  thy  ship  goes 
U>  pieces,  and  thy  lading  will  be  lost ;  little  then  will  he  left  to  ehow 
that  thou  hast  met  King  Sweyn,  and  given  him  a  tiling  of  great  price.' 

"  As  he  aaid  this,  the  king  put  into  his  hand  a  big  leathern  hag, 
full  of  silver,  and  said,  <  Thou  wilt  not  be  now  altogether  penniless 
ihongh  thy  ship  goes  to  pieces,  if  thon  only  boldest  this.' 

"  '  May  be,  too,'  the  king  went  on  to  say, '  that  thon  lo«est  this 
money  also,  what  good  will  it  then  have  been  to  thee  that  thou 
gavest  King  Sweyn  thy  treasure  ?  ' 

"  As  he  said  tbis,  the  king  drew  a  ring  of  gold  from  hb  arm,  and 
gave  it  to  Andun  ;  that  was  a  thing  of  costly  price,  and  the  king 
went  on — 

"  '  Though  things  go  so  ill,  that  thy  ship  goes  to  pieces,  and  all 
thy  goods  and  money  be  lost,  still  thou  wilt  not  be  penniless,  if 
thou  comest  to  land  with  this  ring,  for  it  ia  often  the  wont  of  men 
to  bear  their  gold  about  them,  when  they  are  in  risk  of  shipwreck, 
and  so  it  will  be  seen  that  thon  hast  met  King  Sweyn  Wojfson,  if 
thou  boldest  fast  the  ring,  though  thou  losest  the  rest  of  thy  goods. 
And  now  I  will  give  thee  thia  bit  of  advice,  never  to  part  with  this 
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serried  miiks  and  improved  tactics  of  Duke  William  aud 
his  kuights.    The  inert  mass  of  Saxon  nationality  fell 

ring,  for  I  wish  tfaee  to  enjoy  it  to  the  uttermost,  unless  thou 
thiokest  thyselT  bound  to  repay  so  much  goodness  to  some  great 
■nan  es  to  deem  it  right  that  thou  shouldest  give  him  a  great  trea- 
sure. When  thou  Gndest  such  an  one  give  him  the  ring,  for  it  is 
worth  a  great  man's  while  to  own  it;  and  now  farewell,  and  lock 
foUow  thy  voyage.'    That  was  what  King  Sweyn  sfud. 

"  After  tliat  Audun  pat  to  nea,  and  ran  into  a  haven  in  Nor- 
way, and  as  bood  as  he  heard  where  King  Harold  waa  he  set 
out  to  find  him,  m  he  had  given  his  word.  So  Audun  came 
before  Bang  Harold  and  greeted  bim,  and  the  king  took  his  greeting 
kindly. 

"  '  Sit  here  now  and  drink  with  us,'  said  the  king. 

"  So  Audun  sat  and  drank.  Then  King  Harold  asked,  <  Well, 
how  did  King  Sweyn  repay  thee  for  the  white  beat?  ' 

"  '  In  lliat  wise,  lord,'  says  Audun,  '  that  he  took  it  when  I 
gave  it.' 

"  >  Id  that  wise  I  had  repaid  thee  myself,'  ssya  the  king.  '  What 
more  did  he  give  thee  ?  ' 

"  '  Ho  gave  me  silver  to  go  south  on  pilgrimage.' 

"  The  king  answera :  '  King  Sweyn  has  given  many  a  man 
before  now  silver  to  go  south  on  pilgrimage,  or  to  help  his  need, 
though  he  bed  not  brought  him  tbinga  of  price.  What  hast  thou 
mora  to  say  ? ' 

"  '  He  asked  me,'  answers  Audun,  '  to  become  bis  henchman, 
and  to  give  me  great  honour  if  I  stayed  with  bun.' 

"  '  That  was  well  spoken,'  says  the  king ;  '  but  be  muBt  bsve 
repaid  thee  with  more  still.' 

"  Audun  beid  :  '  He  gave  me  a  big  mcrubantman,  full  laden  with 
the  best  of  freight.' 
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never  to  lise  again  on  that  blood-stained  field,  while  the 
baitners  of  the  Bastard's  chivalry  passed  lightly  over  it 
from  victory  to  victory,  until  they  had  made  the  whole 
land  their  own. 

The  few  names  which  we  have  marked  on  our  map 
of  the  Western  Lands  will  show  how  thoroughly  the 
Northman  had  made  himself  at  home  on  British  soiL 
The  monks  of  Scilly  in  the  iar-west  well  knew,  when 
they  first  sighted  them  in  the  ofBng,  what  the  sails  of 

"  *  That  was  a  noble  gift,'  eaja  the  kiDg,  '  but  I  would  have 
given  thee  as  much ;  or  did  he  give  thee  anythiog  more  ? ' 

"  Audun  answers ;  '  He  gave  me,  bcBides,  a  leatlieni  bag  full  of 
Bilver,  and  said  I  would  not  theD  be  pennileBS  if  I  held  fast  to  it, 
though  mj  abip  went  to  pieces  off  Iceland.' 

"  '  That  was  noblj  thought  of,'  answers  the  king,  '  and  that  I 
would  not  have  done.  I  should  have  thought  myself  free  if  I  had 
given  tiiee  ship  and  lading.    Gave  he  aught  beudes  ?  ' 

"  'Yes,  lord,  he  did,'  says'Audun;  'he  gave  me  this  ring  wlucL 
I  have  on  my  ann,  and  said  it  might  so  happen  that  I  lost  all  my 
goods  and  the  ship  too,  and  yet  tie  siud  I  should  not  be  peuuUess  if 
I  still  had  the  ring.  He  bade  me  also  not  to  part  with  the  ring 
unless  I  thought  that  I  owed  so  much  to  some  great  man  for  his 
goodness  that  I  ought  to  give  it  him  ;  bnt  now  I  have  found  that 
roan,  for  it  was  in  your  power,  lord,  to  take  my  bear  from  me,  and 
my  life  too,  bnt  you  let  me  go  in  peace  to  Denmark  when  uo  one 
else  conld  get  thither.' 

"  The  king  took  the  ring  blithely,  and  gave  Auduu  good  gifts  in 
return  before  they  parted.  So  Audun  sailed  to  Iceland  that  very 
flummer,  and  alt  thought  him  the  luckieut  of  men." 
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a  Viking  fleet  foreboded  ;  but  it  was  at  Scilly  that  the 
greatest  of  edl  Vikinga,  Olaf  Tryggvi's  Bon,  afterwards 
King  Olaf  of  Norway,  first  learnt  the  Christian's  creed, 
became  converted  at  the  teaching  of  those  pious  monks, 
and  passed  at  once  from  the  heathen  sea-rover  to  the 
most  zealous  champion  of  the  Cross.  Ireland  knew 
them,  Bretland  or  Wales  knew  tliem,  England  knew 
them  too  well,  and  a  great  part  of  Scotland  they  had 
made  their  own.  To  tliis  day  the  name  of  almost  every 
island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  is  either  pure  Norse, 
or  Norse  distorted  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Celtic 
lips  to  utter  it  The  groups  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  are 
notoriously  Norse,  but  Lewes  and  the  TJists,  and  Skye 
and  Mull  are  no  less  Norse  ;  and  not  only  the  names  of 
the  islands  themselves,  but  those  of  reefs  and  rocks  and 
lakes  and  headlands*  bear  witness  to  the  same  relation, 
and  show  that,  while  the  original  inhabitants  were  not 
expelled,  but  held  in  bondage  as  thralls,  the  Northmen 
must  have  dwelt,  and  dwelt  thickly  upon  them  too,  as 
conquerors  and  lords.  The  end  of  most  conquests  in- 
deed is  the  same  :  time  always  asserts  her  sway,  and  the 
conquerors,  a  mere  handful  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  after  leavening  it  witli  the  best  particles  of 
their  nature,  and  infusing  a  new  life  into  the  com- 
•  TrotternUli  ond  VallcmiBli  in  Skye,  for  instance. 
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muiiity,  take  to  themselves  the  features  and  langu^e 
of  the  subject  race;  until  after  a  separate  existence, 
determined  in  its  duration  by  the  peculiar  circmustauces 
oF  each  case,  a  new  lai^age  and  nationality  are  formed, 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  captives  are  predo- 
minant. 

CONCLUSION. 
And  now,  after  having  sketched  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  island,  pointed  out  its  first  discoverers, 
explained  how  it  was  that  the  Korthmen  settled  on  it^ 
dwelt  on  their  faith,  their  social  principles,  their  method 
of  settlem^t,  their  priesthoods,  and  petty  kingdoms; 
having  shown  how  they  passed  into  a  commonwealth, 
how  they  assumed  a  State  and  Provincial  organization  ; 
having  given  an  account  of  the  great  families  which 
settled  in  the  district  to  which  our  Saga  more  particu- 
larly belongs ;  having  brought  the  chief  characters  on  the 
stage,  and  given  a  rapid  outline  of  the  chronology  and 
plot  of  the  piece ;  having  shown  how  the  Icelander  in 
the  eleventh  century  was  housed  and  lodged,  how  he 
spent  his  time,  whether  at  home  in  his  daily  life,  or  year 
by  year  In  the  great  gatherings  on  the  Thingfield ;  having 
traced  the  topography  of  that  interesting  spot,  the  very 
heart  of  the  Icelandic  body  politic,  threaded  the  dark 
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labyrinths  of  Icelandic  law,  aud  then  followed  tliose  bold 
Icelanders  abroad  to  the  courts  of  Kings  and  Earls  ; — 
after  all  these  proofs  and  proceedings  have  been  broi^ht 
iu,  to  use  the  language  of  Mord  at  the  trial  for  the 
Burning,  nothing  remains  but  to  sum  up  the  whole  case, 
and  to  state  a  few  of  its  broad  features  before  calling  on 
the  public,  that  great  inquest  of  the  country,  to  utter 
their  finding  in  Njal's  favour,  and  to  say  that  he  is  worthy 
of  the  pains  which  have  been  bestowed  on  his  behalf. 
TrVe  are  entitled  to  ask,  then,  in  what  work  of  any  ^e 
are  the  characters  so  boldly,  and  yet  so  delicately  drawn  ? 
Where  shall  we  match  the  goodness  and  manliness  of 
Gunuar,  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate,  and  driven 
on  by  the  wickedness  of  Hallgerda  into  quarrel  afber 
quarrel,  which  were  none  of  his  own  seeking,  but  led 
no  less  surely  to  his  own  end  ?  Where  shall  we  match 
Uallgerda  herself — that  noble  fmme,  so  fair  and  tall, 
and  yet  with  so  foul  a  heart,  the  abode  of  all  great 
crimes,  and  also  the  lurking  place  of  tale-bearing 
and  thieving?  Where  shall  we  find  parallels  to  Skar- 
phedin's  hastiness  and  readiness,  as  axe  aloft,  he 
leapt  twelve  ells  across  Markfleet,  and  glided  on  to 
smite  Thrain  his  death-blow  on  the  slippery  ice  ? 
where  for  Betgthora's  love  and  tenderness  for  her  hus- 
band, she  who  was  given  young  to  Njal,  and  could  not 
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fiud  it  in  tier  heart  to  part  from  him  when  the  houae 
blazed  over  their  heads  t  where  for  Eari's  dash  and 
gallantry,  the  man  vho  dealt  his  blows  straightforward, 
even  in  the  Earl's  haU,  and  never  thought  twice  about 
them  ?  where  for  Njal  himself  the  man  who  never  dipped 
his  hands  in  blood,  who  could  unravel  all  the  knotty 
points  of  the  law  ;  who  foresaw  all  that  was  coming, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  for  friend  or  for  foe  ;  who  knew 
what  his  own  end  would  be,  though  quite  powerless  to 
avert  it ;  and  when  it  came,  laid  him  down  to  his  rest, 
and  never  uttered  sound  or  groan,  though  the  flames 
roared  loud  around  him  ?  Nor  are  the  minor  characteiB 
less  carefully  drawn,  the  scolding  tongue  of  Thraia's  first 
wife,  the  mischief-makii^  Thiostolf  with  his  pole-axe, 
which  divorced  HaUgerda's  first  husbands,  Hrut^s  Bword- 
manship,  Asgrim's  dignity,  Gizor's  good  counsel,  Snorri's 
common  sense  and  shrewdness,  Gudmund's  grandeur, 
Thorgeir's  thirat  for  fame.  Kettle's  kindliness,  IngiaUd's 
heartiness,  and,  though  last  not  least,  Bjom's  boastfulness, 
which  his  gudewife  is  ever  ready  to  cry  down — are  all 
sketched  with  a  few  sharp  strokes  which  leave  their  mark 
for  once  and  for  ever  on  the  reader's  mind.  Strange !  were 
it  not  that  human  nature  is  herself  in  every  age,  that  such 
forbearance  and  forgiveness  as  is  shown  by  Njal  and 
Hauskuld  and  Hall,  should  have  shot  up  out  of  that  social 
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soil,  SO  stained  and  steeped  with  the  blood-sheddiag  of 
revenge.  Eevenge  was  the  great  duty  of  Icelandic  life, 
yet  Njal  is  always  ready  to  make  up  a  quarrel,  though 
he  acknowledges  the  duty,  when  he  refuses  in  his  last 
moments  to  outlive  his  children,  whom  he  feels  him- 
self unable  to  revenge.  The  last  words  of  Hauskuld, 
when  he  was  foully  assassinated  through  the  tale-bearing 
of  Mord,  were,  "God  help  me  and  forgive  you;"  nor 
did  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  spirit  ever  shine  out  more 
brightly  than  in  Hall,  who,  when  his  son  Ljot,  the 
flower  of  his  flock,  fell  fuU  of  youth,  and  strength,  and 
promise,  in  chancemedley  at  the  battle  on  the  Thingfield, 
at  once  for  the  sake  of  peace  gave  up  the  father's  and  the 
freeman's  dearest  rights,  those  of  compensation  and  re- 
venge, and  allowed  his  son  to  fall  unatoned  in  order  that 
peace  might  be  made.  This  struggle  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  old  system  now  turned  to  evil,  and  that  of  a 
new  state  of  things  which  was  still  fresh  and  good,  be- 
tween heathendom  as  it  sinks  into  superstition,  and 
Christianity  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  supersti- 
tious, stands  strongly  forth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Saga ; 
but  as  yet  the  new  faith  can  only  assert  its  forbearance 
and  forgiveness  in  principle.  It  has  not  had  time, 
except  in  some  rare  instances,  to  bring  them  into  play  in 
daily  life.    Even  in  heathen  times  such  a  deed  as  that 
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by  which  Njal  met  his  death,  to  hem  a  man  in  within 
his  house  and  then  to  bum  it  and  him  together,  to  choke 
a  &eemaD,  as  Skarphedinn  says,  like  a  fox  in  his  earth, 
was  qoite  against  the  free  and  open  nature  of  the  race  ; 
and  though  instances  of  such  foul  deeds  occur  besides 
those  two  great  cases  of  Blundkettle  and  Njal,  still  they 
were  always  looked  upon  as  atrocious  crimes  and  punished 
accordingly.  No  wonder,  therefore,  then  that  Floai,  after 
the  Change  of  Faith,  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
fire  Njal's  house,  declares  the  deed  to  be  one  for  which 
they  would  have  to  answer  heavily  before  God,  "  seeing 
that  we  are  Christian  men  ourselves." 

But  it  is  at  Clontarf,  in  Brian's  battle,  that  the  old 
and  new  faith  met  in  the  lists,  face  to  face,  for  their  last 
stni^le.  King  Sigtrygg  and  his  mother  Kormlada,  the 
woman  who  had  aU  good  gifts  only  to  make  every  bad 
use  of  them,  may  or  may  not  have  been  Christians,  but 
their  Christianity,  if  they  confessed  that  faith,  did  not 
shrink  from  summoning  to  their  aid  against  the  good 
King  Brian,  the  champion  of  Christianity,  Brodir  the 
Viking,*  the  apostate  deacon,  and  the  most  stubborn 
heathen  of  his  time.    Earl  Sigurd  of  Orkney  was  a 

*  It  is  plain  that  Brodii'e  real  name  is  lost  He  was  Ospak's 
btvtAtr,  and  the  Irish  Annalists  made  the  noun  of  relationship 
into  a  proper  name.     Comp.  Maurer,  Bekehrung  des  Nom'egisch- 
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Christian  in  Dame,  but  we  know  from  the  account  of  his 
conversion,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Orkney  Saga, 
how  he  only  yielded  to  the  preaching  of  King  Olaf 
Try^vi's  son,  when  that  zealous  missioDEiry  monarch 
had  him  entirely  in  hia  power,  and  at  last  threatened 
to  hew  off"  his  son's  head  before  hia  eyes  over  the  bul- 
warks of  his  ship.  That  Earl  Siguid  was  etill  a  heathen 
at  heart  when  he  fared  on  the  armada  against  King 
Brian,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  he  still  had  borne  in 
the  front  of  his  battle  array  his  famous  raven  banner, 
wrought  by  his  mother  with  mighty  spells,  which  was  to 
bring  \'ictoiy  to  the  host  before  whom  it  fluttered,  but 
death  to  the  man  by  whose  hands  it  was  borne.*    Along 

en  StammeB  I.  558,  note,  who  hazards  a  conjecture  that  Brodir 
niaj  be  the  Danish  eea-king  Qutring  (OuSornir  7),  mentioned 
by  Thietmar  of  Uei^buig,  who  died  in  1018,  as  having  been 
ordained  a  deacon,  but  who  afterwatds  relapsed  to  heathendom. 

•  See  tlie  Story  in  the  Orkney  Saga,  now  edition,  ch.  11,  vol.  i. 
p.  29.  The  Scottish  Karl  Finnleik  had  challenged  Earl  Sigurd  to 
meet  him  in  a  pitched  battle  by  a  certain  day.  Earl  Sigurd  went 
to  seek  cooneel  of  his  mother,  who  waa  a  wise  woman,  and  told  her 
the  odds  against  him  would  not  he  less  than  seven  to  one.  "His 
mother  said,  '  I  had  reared  thee  up  lung  in  my  wool-bag  had  I 
known  that  thou  wouldst  like  to  live  for  ever,  trat  know  that  fate 
rules  life,  and  not  the  place  whither  a  man  goeth ;  better  is  it  to  die 
with  hononr  than  to  live  with  ahame.  Take  thon  here  hold  of  this 
banner,  which  I  have  made  with  all  my  art,  and  I  ween  it  will  bring 
vicloiy  to  those  before  whom  it  is  home,  but  speedy  death  to  him 
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with  the  great  Orkney  Earl  came  a  great  gathering  of 
his  chiefa  and  followers,  called  to  the  war  from  every 
island  on  the  Scottish  Main  from  Unst  to  Arran,  beaten 
blades  who  had  followed  liie  descendant  of  Thorfinn  the 
skull-splitter,  in  many  a  roving  crniset — ^half  heathen 
half  Christian  men,  who  trusted  perhaps  to  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  land,  and  to  Thor's  holy  hammer  on  ship- 
board,— scarce  knowing  to  what  creed  they  belonged, 
but  well  knowing  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  brave  warrior 
and  faithful  henchman  to  follow  his  liege  lord  whenever 
he  launched  his  galleys  for  a  Viking  voyage.  Along 
with  these  island  levies  came,  as  we  know,  many  Ice- 
landers of  the  best  blood  in  the  land.  Flosi  would 
have  gone  himself,  hut  the  Earl  would  have  none  of  his 
company,  as  he  had  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  fulfil,  but 
fifteen  of  the  Burners  went  to  the  fray,  and  Thorstein 
Hall  of  the  Side's  son,  and  Halldor,  the  son  of  Gud- 
mund  the  powerful,  and  many  other  norihera  champions 

who  bears  it.'  The  baniier  vaa  made  with  mickle  hftudcanning 
aod  faniDDS  Bkill.  It  wu  made  in  raven's  shape,  and  when  the  wind 
blew  oat  the  banner,  tben  it  wag  as  though  the  raven  flapped  hia 
wingH  for  flight."  For  Earl  Sigurd's  nominal  converaion  to  Chriali- 
anit;,  seech.  12,  vol.  I.  p.  31  foil,  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Orkney 
Saga.  For  Ragnar  Hairybreeks'  standard  of  the  iike  kind,  see 
Aaser,  Oesta  Aelfredi,  p.  481.  Comp.  Manrer  Die  Bekehmng  des 
N.  8.  I.  555. 
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of  lesser  note.  Oq  the  side  of  Ring  Brian*  was  arrayed 
the  whole  chivalry  of  Ireland,  except  those  parts 
which  owned  the  sway  of  Scandinavian  conquerora 
As  leaders  of  that  host  came  the  aged  King  himself,  the 

*  The  good  King  Brian,  afterwarda  known  fts  firioD  BoTOtmhe, 
or  "of  the  Tribnte,"  succeeded  his  brother  Mahon  as  King  of 
MunBter  {d  976.  After  hie  acceEsion  he  waged  coDstant  wars  with 
the  Northmen  who,  in  the  two  preceding  centurieB,  had  overrun  and 
settled  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  their  chief  strongholds  being  the 
BeaportH  of  DubUn,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Cork. 
Being  able  to  hold  hia  own  against  these  formidable  foes,  whom,  as 
the  Irish  Annals  say,  he  defeated  in  more  than  forty  battles,  Brian 
reduced  the  petty  kings  and  chiefs  of  his  own  race,  forcing  them  to 
pay  tribute,  and  to  give  him  hostages.  At  length,  in  1002,  being 
thenhimself  seventy-sis,  he  deposed  the  Overking  of  Ireland,  Malachi 
the  Second,  of  the  race  of  Hy-Niall,  a  dynasty  which  had  bold  that 
dignity  really  or  nominally  for  GOO  years,  since  the  days  of  their 
great  ancestor,  Nja!  of  the  Xiiie  Hostages,  so  called  because  in  the 
course  of  his  conquests  he  had  taken  hostages  from  nine  nations. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  St.  Patrick  prisoner  in  Gaul  when  a  lad, 
and  to  have  sold  him  as  a  slave  in  Ireland,  whence  he  escaped  to 
return  as  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  This  Njal  is  interesting  to  ns, 
as  the  first  Njal  of  whom  tradition  tells;  the  name  was  a  common 
Irish  one,  and  still  exists  in  Neal,  Neill,  and  the  other  forms  of  the 
word.  Our  Njal  got  it  from  some  unknown  connexion  of  his  famity 
with  Ireland,  just  as  Kormak  and  Kjartan,  and  many  other  Ice- 
landers with  CelUc  names,  got  theirs.  But  to  return  to  Brian,^iaT- 
ing  thns  assnmed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  as  Lord  Paramount, 
Brian  lived  in  great  state  and  glory  in  his  palace  at  Ceann  Corradh, 
or  Eincora,  near  Eillaloe,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  The  tribute  from 
which  he  derived  hitt  title  Boroimhe — unless  he  was  so  called,  as 
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kiudest  hearted  and  most  just  of  men,  and  his  sons,  own 
or  adopted.  Wolf  the  quarrelsome,  and  Kerthialfsd,*  and 
his  new  Christian  convert  Oapak  Brodir's  brother,  who 

O'Brieu  iu  his  Dictionary  thinks,  from  Borumho,  a  town  close  to 
KiDcora — couBisted  of  300  cows  with  brass  yokes ;  300  steeds ;  300 
gold-hilted  swords ;  snd  300  pnrple  (Joaks,  which  were  ptud  by  the 
people  of  Leinster  as  a  fine  for  having  sided  with  the  Northmea. 
Ee  is  also  Esid  to  have  forced  the  Northmen  in  Limerick  to  pay  him 
365  pipes  of  red  wine,  and  those  in  Dnblin  150  pipes.  Out  of  Kin- 
core,  OT  Cnh  Corradh,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Irish  Annsls,  the  Ice- 
landic Saga  writer  has  made  in  one  US.  Eaalaraborg,  for  Kanlsra- 
borg,  and  thus  confounded  Kincore  with  the  English  Canterbury,  a 
town  better  known  to  Northmen.  Another  MS.,  which  has  been 
followed  in  our  traDslation,  reads  Kunjattaboig,  ConnaDgfat,  but 
Brian  niled  in  Monster.  Sec,  for  the  life  of  Brian,  "  The  Annals  of 
Ireland;"  Dublin,  1846,  pp.  147-8,220,  508-16,  a  work  which  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  information  on  ancient  Ireland,  collected 
from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Maetera,  the  Annals  of  Innisfail,  and 
other  Bources.  For  the  mistakes  in  the  Icelandic  MSS.,  see  Munch 
Det  Norake  Folks  Historie,  ii.  644,  who  has  gone  through  the  Irish 
and  Northern  authorities  for  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  with  great  care. 
The  account  in  our  Saga  was  probably  drawn  from  the  accounts 
brongfat  home  by  Thoistein  Hall  of  the  Side's  son,  who,  as  Monch 
well  remarks,  was  uncle  of  Oddi  KoI'b  bod,  who  again,  was  the 
great  anthori^  of  Ari  the  learned  as  to  the  history  of  the  North. 
It  was  a  family  in  which  such  stories  as  that  of  Brian's  Battle  were 
not  likely  to  die  out.    Comp.-Muncli  N.  H.,  ii.,  648. 

*  Munch,  II.  646,  supposes  that  this  name  is  a  distortion  of  the 
Celtic  Tirdelvsch  ;  and  he  further  supposes  that  this  was  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  O'Kelly,  king  of  lly  Maine,  mentioned  in  tlie 
Annals  of  Innisfail  as  having  been  one  of  the  leaders  on  Brian's  rade. 
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lia^i  quitted  the  impious  rites  of  bis  heathen  faith,  and 
hastened  to  warn  the  venerable  monarch  of  his  danger 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  invasion.  Nor  were  signs  and 
portents  wanting,  before  and  after  that  bloody  fight,  to 
mark  that  more  was  at  stake  than  the  mere  aaceudancy 
of  this  or  that  line  of  kings.  Clouds  of  the  sky  shed 
lH)iIing  blood,  and  birds  of  the  air  flocked  to  strange 
conflicts  as  the  awful  day  approached;  swords  flew  from 
their  scabbards,  and  spears  poised  themselves  in  air, 
wielded  by  no  earthly  hands  against  the  Yiking  band. 
King  Sigtrygg's  stronghold  was  the  fort  at  Dublin,  near 
the  bridge,  and  thither  by  Palm  Siinday  the  whole 
heathen  host  had  met ;  but  Brian,  warned  in  time  by 
Ospak,  was  not  only  ready  to  meet  them  should  they 
fall  upon  him,  but  ready  to  march  against  and  fall  upon 
them.  He  too,  on  Palm  Sunday,  had  gathered  the  Chris- 
tian host  in  his  leaguer  at  Clontarf,  and  so  the  two 
armies  lay  watching  one  another  through  Passion  Week, 
Brodir,  skilled  in  sorcery,  betook  himself  to  his  black 
arts,  and  from  the  first  got  little  comfort  either  for 
liimself  or  his  brothers  in  arms.  If  the  battle  were 
fought  before  Good  Friday  the  heathen  host  would 
be  utterly  routed  and  lose  its  chiefs,  but  if  the 
struggle  were  delayed  till  Good  Friday,  then  King 
Brian  would  fall,  hut   still   win  the  day.      On   Good 
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Friday,  theD,  which  fell  in  1014  on  the  18th  of  April, 
the  heathen  made  up  their  minds  to  fight ;  and  that 
nothii^  might  be  wanting  to  stamp  the  struggle  with 
the  seal  of  the  ancient  faith,  Odin  himself,  as  the  legend 
darkly  hints,  rode  up,  as  we  are  told  in  many  like 
stories,  on  an  apple-^ray  horse,  holding  a  halbert 
in  his  hand,  and  held  a  council  of  wai  with  Kormlada, 
King  Sigtrygg,  and  the  other  chiefs.  One  of  the  last 
appearances  of  the  God  of  Battles  stru^ling  with  the 
fate  which  now  at  last  had  overi^en  him,  and  helping 
hia  own  on  the  very  eve  of  battle  with  his  comfort  and 
advice.*  Nor  were  other  tokens  wanting.  In  Iceland 
itself,  at  Swinefell,  where  Flosi  and  the  Burners  liad  so 
long  stayed,  blood  burst  out  on  the  Priest's  vestments 
on  Good  Friday,  and  at  Thvattwater,  Hall's  abode,  on 
the  same  day,  the  Priest  saw  an  abyss  open  hard  by 
the  altar  as  he  sang  mass,  in  which  were  strange 
and  awful  things.  The  northern  mind  plainly  long 
looked  on  Brian's  battle  as  a  blow  that  went  home 

*  Munch,  N.  E.  it.  645,  thinks  that  it  nu  one  of  Brian's  dis- 
contented vassals  vho  thus  gave  secret  iDformation  to  the  foe,  but 
the  account  given  above  is  better  suited  to  the  ro^rtbical  hoe  which 
is  thrown  over  the  battle  in  our  Saga.  The  hour  and  the  day,  too, 
TiiUTBdaj  evening,  the  moat  witching  time,  according  to  northern 
belief,  in  all  the  week,  upeak  for  the  euperuatural  character  of  tlie 
Btranger. 
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to  the  heart  of  many  a  household.  Id  Caithness, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  west,  the  Valkyries,  Odin's 
coTse-choosing  maidens,  were  aeen,  twelve  of  them  riding 
together,  dismounting,  entering  a  hower,  setting  np  their 
mystic  loom,  and  there  weaving  out  of  the  entrails  of 
men,  with  swords  for  their  shuttles,  that  grim  Woof  of 
War,*  which  is  at  once  one  of  the  last,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  flights  of  the  Scandinavian  Swan'Oioiden,  ere 
she  wings  her  way  for  ever  from  the  world,  together  with 
the  faith  to  which  she  and  that  wild  strain  of  melody 
belonged.  The  fight  itfielf,  and  its  issue,  may  be  best 
read  in  the  pages  of  our  Saga,  but  we  may  note  that 
the  struggle  of  the  two  faiths  is  carried  on  through- 
ont  the  day,  until  at  last  the  champions  of  neither 
creed  can  claim  a  complete  victory.  The  song  of  the 
Valkyries  themselves,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  they 
tear  the  weird  woof  asimder,  and  hasten  half  of  them 
one  way  and  half  another,  show  that  though  their  lean- 
ing was  all  for  the  young  King  Sigtrygg  "of  the  silken 
beard,"  and  though,  according  to  the  old  faith,  victory 
was  foredoomed  for  him,  yet  that  now,  when  struggling 

*  In  Icelandic,  "  Vef  DarraSnr'' — the  name  of  Daurrutl,  the 
niaa  ia  Caithness  who  ie  said  to  have  seen  the  weaving — clearly 
arose  out  of  a  niisunderst-anding  aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  n1<l 
wonl  "  DaixaSr,"  which  implies  "  war,"  or  "  the  goddens  of  war." 
See  Sicinbjrirn  EgilBimii  sub  voce. 
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with  a  new  and .  better  beliel^  their  spells  and  sooth- 
aaying  were  powerless  to  win  the  day,  and  could  only 
avail  to  make  the  battle  drawn.  Thus  it  is  that  Brodir, 
that  stout  champion  on  whose  mail  no  swoid  would 
bite,  is  overthrown  at  the  thrust  of  Kerthiallad's  Chris- 
tian spear ;  and  felled,  not  once  but  thrice,  loses  all 
faith  in  his  heathen  harness,  and  flies  like  a  felon  to 
the  wood,  only  to  issue  from  it  twice  a  felon,  to  take  the 
life  of  the  Christian  king.  Here,  in  its  turn,  heathen 
sorcery  had  spoken  the  truth,  for  Brian  fell,  but  fell 
only  after  the  victory  was  won.  So  too,  with  Sigurd's 
raren  bauner,  one  half,  and  the  greater  half,  of  its  charm 
was  broken,  when  it  advanced  against  the  array  of 
warriors  who  trusted  in  a  purer  faith ;  it  did  not  win 
the  day  for  the  host  before  whom  it  was  borne,  but  the 
lesser  half  of  its  mystic  nature  asserted  ita  sway,  for 
it  was  the  death  of  every  man  who  bore  it  on  that 
blood-stained  field,  \mtil  the  turn  came  to  the  Earl  him- 
self and  he  fell,  thrust  through  with  a  spear,  having 
wound  the  banner  round  his  body.  Almost  ludicrous 
are  the  words  of  Bafn  the  red,  who,  though  a  Christian, 
liad  joined  Earl  Sigurd's  host,  but  more  wise  than 
others  of  his  followers,  had  refused  to  bear  the  Earl's 
devil,  as  he  called  his  banner,  bidding  him  hear  it  him- 
self.    We  are  told  that  this  Rafn,  as  he  fied  from  tlie 
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fidd,  being  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  fancying  he  saw 
the  fiends  about  to  drag  him  down  to  the  depths  below, 
in\'oked  St  Peter's  aid,  and  made  a  vow  that  he,  the 
Apostle's  dog,  would  run  a  third  time  to  Borne  on  a 
pilgrimage,  if  the  saint  would  help  him  out  of  this 
strait  So  strangely  did  the  bright  day-beams  of  the 
rising  sun  of  Christianity  shine  through  the  dark  clouds 
which  overspread  the  heathen  night,  when  every  instant 
the  victory  of  the  new  faith  became  more  certain  ;  but 
at  the  moment  of  which  we  write,  the  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness  was  still  ragii^  throughout  the 
North,  just  as  it  raged  with  doubtful  issue  on  that 
memorable  Good  Friday  throughout  the  great  Battle  of 
Clontarf.  The  age  of  miracles  was  then  long  past,  and 
Fiovidence  then  as  now  submitted  to  the  trammels 
of  time  and  space,  and  having  both  time  enough  and 
space  enough,  did  everything  surely,  but  nothing  in  a 
hurry  ;  the  Christian  reader,  therefore,  must  neither  be 
surprised  nor  shocked  to  learn,  as  he  will  most  assuredly 
learn  if  he  reads  this  Saga  aright,  that  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  were  then  merely  the  possession 
of  a  few,  while  the  creed  of  the  common  herd  was  little 
more  than  a  garbled  blending  of  the  most  jarring  tenets 
and  wildest  supei-stitions  of  both  faiths. 

One  word  and  we  must  bring  this  introduction  to 
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an  end ;  it  ia  merely  to  point  out  how  calmly  and  peace- 
fully the  Saga  ends,  with  the  perfect  reconciliation  of 
Kari  and  Flosi,  those  generous  foes,  who  throughout 
the  bitter  stn^le  in  which  they  were  eng^ed  always 
treated  each  other  with  respect  It  is  a  comfort  to  find, 
after  the  whole  fitful  story  has  been  worked  out,  after 
passing  from  page  to  page,  every  one  of  which  reeks 
with  gore,  to  find  that  after  all  there  were  even  in 
that  bloodthirsty  Iceland  of  the  tenth  century  such 
things  as  peaceful  old  age  and  happy  firesides,  and  that 
men  like  Flosi  and  Kari,  who  had  both  shed  so  much 
blood,  one  in  a  good  and  the  other  in  a  wicked  cause, 
should  after  all  die,  Flosi  on  a  trading  voyage,  an 
Icelandic  Ulysses,  in  an  unseaworthy  ship,  good  enough, 
as  he  said,  for  an  old  and  death-doomed  man,  Kari  at 
home,  well  stricken  in  years,  blest  with  a  famous  and 
numerous  offspring,  and  a  proud  but  loving  wife. 
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A.D.  850.  fiiith  of  Harold  lairhait. 

860.  Harold  fairhair  coinea  to  the  thronu. 

870.  Harold  fairhnir  nole  King  in  Norway. 

87 1.  lugoU  sets  out  for  Iceland. 

872.  Battle  of  Hafrafirth  (HafraQiiriSr). 
874.  Ingolf  and  Leif  go  to  settle  in  Iceland. 
877,  Kettle  hseng  goes  to  ItelancL 

880-884  Harold  fairhwr  roots  out  the  Vikings  in  the  went. 

888.  Fall  of  Thorstein  the  red  in  Scotland. 
890-900.  Rugh  of  aenlers  iioin  the  British  Isles  to  Iceland. 

892.  Aud  the  deeply  wealthy  comes  to  Icelan<l. 
900-920.  The  third  period  of  the  Laudnimstide. 

920.  Harold  fairhair  shares  the  kingdom  with  his  sonn. 

923.  Unit  Hausknld's  brother  bom. 

929.  Althing  established. 

930.  Hra&t  Kettle  hnng'a  son  Speaker  of  the  Law. 
930-936.  Njal  horn. 

930.  The  Fleetlithe  feud  b^n». 
933.  Death  of  Harold  fairliair. 

940.  End  of  the  Fleetlithe  feud  ;  Fiddle  Mord  a  man  uf 

rank ;    Hamond    Gunner's  son   marries   Mord's 
sister  Rannveiga- 

941.  Pall  of  King  Eric  Bloodaie. 
c.  94B.  Quniiar  of  Lithend  bom. 

966-60.  Njal'a  sons  bom. 

969.  Qlum  marries  Hallgenla. 

960.  Pall    of    King   Hacou,    Athelelane's    foster-child 
Harold  Grayfell,  King  in  Norway. 
VOL.  I.  0 
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963.  Hrut  goen  abroaJ. 

065.  Hrut  returns  to  Iceluiid,  and  luarrife  UnntL  Manl'i> 
daughter. 

968.  Unna  partjt  from  Hrut. 

969.  Fiddle  Mord  and  Hrut  strive  at  the  Altliing.  Fall 
of  King  Harold  Orajfell.  Earl  Hacon  rules  in 
Norway. 

970-71.  Fiddle  Mold's  death  ;  Quiinar  and  Hrut  strive  at 
the  Althing. 
972.  Ounnar  of  Lithend  goes  abroad. 
974.  Ounnar  returns  to  Iceland. 

974.  Gunnar'B  marriage  with  Hallgerda. 

975.  The  slaving  of  Swart. 

976.  The  Blaying  of  Kol. 

977.  The  slaying  of  Atli. 

978.  The   slaying   of  Brynjulf  the   unruly,  and  TTtord 

Preedmanson. 

979.  The  Blaying  of  Sigraund  the  white. 

983.  Hallgerda  steals  from  Otkell  at  Kirkhy, 

984.  The  suit  for  the  theft  settled  at  the  Altldng. 

9H5.  Otkell  ridea  over  Giinnar  in  the  spring  ;  fight  at 
Bangriver  just  before  the  Althing;  at  the  Al- 
thing Q«ir  the  priest  and  Ounnar  strive  ;  in  the 
autumn  Hauskuld  Dale-Kolli's  son,  Gmmar's 
father-in-law,  died  ;  birth  of  Hauskuld  Thiain's  aon. 

986.  The    %ht    at     Kniifahillx,    and    death     of    Hjort. 

Gunnar's  lirother. 

987.  The  suit  for  those  xiaiii  at  Knafuhitlx  M-ttled  at  thf 

Althing, 

988.  Gunnar  goes  west  to  visit  Olaf  the  peacock. 

9fl9.  Sla>-ingof  ThorgeirOtkclI's  turn  before, and  Iwnish- 
nienl  of  Gunnar  at,  the  Althing  ;  Njal's  sons 
Helgi  and  (!riin,  and  Thrain  Sigfus'  son, go  abroad. 
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990.  Guimar  slun  at  lithend. 
.    992.  Thrain  returns  to  Iceland  with  Hrapp ;  Njal'B  eom 
ill  treated  by  Earl  Hacon  for  his  nuke. 

994.  Njal'e  aons  return  to  Iceland,  bringing  Kari  with 

995.  Death  of  Earl  Hocon;  Olaf  l^ggvi's  son  King  of 

Norway. 

996.  Skarphediim  slays  Thniin- 

997.  Thunghrand  sent  by  King  Olof  to  preach  Chris- 

tianity in  Iceland. 

998.  Slaying    of  Amor  of  Forswaterwood  by   PIobI'm 

brothers  at  Skaptarfella  Thing  {Njal,  II.  p.  123) ; 
Thangbrand's  miHsionary  journey ;  Oizur  and 
Hjallti  go  abroad. 

999.  Hjallti   Skeggi'fl   son  found   guilty   of  blasphemy 

against  the  Qodf  at  the  Althing;  Thangbrand 
returns  to  Norway. 
1000.  Gizar  and  Hjallti  return  to  Iceland  ;  the  Change  of 
Faith,  and  Christianity  brought  into  the  law  at 
the  Althing  on  St.  John's  day,  June  24th.  Fall 
of  King  Olaf  Trj-ggvi's  son  at  Svoldr,  Sept  9th. 

1001.  Thorgeir  the   priest  of  Lightwater  gives  up  the 

Speakership  of  the  Law. 

1002.  Grim  of  Mosfffil!  Speaker  of  the  Law. 

1003.  Grim  lays  down  the  S])eakership. 

.orl004.  Skapti  Tliorocl's  son  Speaker  of  the  Law;  the 
Fifth  Court  entablished  ;  Hanskuld  Thrain's  sou 
marries  Hildijjimna  Flosi's  niece,  and  hiiH  one  of 
the  new  priesthoods  at  Whiteness. 

1006.  Duels  abolished  in  legal  matters  ;  slaying  of  Hau- 
skuld  Njal's  son  by  Lyting  and  his  brothers. 

1009.  Amund  the  blind  "layp  Lj-ting ;  Valgord  the  guile- 
ful conieB  back  to  L-eland ;  his  evil  counsel  to 
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Moid  ;    Mord   b«^ins   to   backbite   and   elander 
Hanskuld  and  Njal's  sons  to  one  another. 
.;   llU.  Hauakold  the  Whiteness  priest  slain  early  in  the 
spring ;  suit  for  hia  manslaughter  at  the  Althing  ; 
Njal's  Burning  the  autumn  after. 

1/12.  The  suit  for  the  Burning,  and  battle  at  the  Al- 
thing ;  Floai  and  the  Burners  banished ;  Eari 
and  Thorgeir  Cn^geir  carry  on  the  feud. 

Ikl3.  Flosi  goes  abroad  with  the  Bumere,  and  Kari 
follows  them ;  Flosi  and  Kari  in  Orkney. 

1^14.  Brian's   battle    on   Good   Friday,   Flosi   goes   t« 

;,   1^16.  Floai  returns  from  Eome  to  Norway,  and  stays 

with  Earl  Eric,  Earl  Hacon's  son. 
.,    I/16.  FJosi  returns  to  Iceland;  Kari  goes  to  Rome,  and 

returns  to  Caithness ;  his  wife  Helga  dies  out  in 

Iceland. 
'    In 7.  Kari  returns  to  Iceland,  is  recondled  with  Flosi, 

and  marries  Hildigumia  Hauakuld's  widow. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF    FIDDLE    HORD. 

These  waa  a  man  named  Mord  whose  t 
Fiddle ;  he  waa  the  son  of  Sigvat  the  Bed,  and  he  dwelt 
at  the  "  Vale"  in  the  Eangriverrales.  He  was  a  mighty 
ohie^  and  a  great  taker  up  of  suits,  and  so  great  a 
lawyer  that  no  judgmenta  were  thought  lawful  unless 
he  had  a  hand  in  them.  He  had  an  only  daughter, 
muned  Unna.  She  was  a  fair,  courteoos,  and  giited 
woman,  and  that  was  thought  the  best  match  in  all  the 
BaiigriTervalea. 

N^ow  the  story  turns  westward  to  the  Broadfirth  dales, 
where,  at  Hsuskuldstede,  in  Laxriveidale,  dwelt  a  man 
named  Hauskold,  who  was  Dalakoll's  eon,  and  his  mother's 
name  waa  Thoi^rda.*    He  had  a  brother  named  Hrut, 

*  Tborgerda  was  daogfater  of  TborBtein  the  Bed,  vho  waa  Olsf 
the  White's  son,  Ingialld'a  son,  Hetgi's  aon.  Ingialld'a  mother  was 
Thora,  dangbter  of  Signrd  8nake-i'-tlie-eye,  who  was  Ragnar  Haiiy- 
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who  dwelt  at  Hrutstede  ;  lie  was  of  the  same  mother  aa 
HauBhuld,  but  his  father's  name  waa  Heriolf.  Hrut  \faa 
haodeome,  tall  and  stroDg  well  skilled  in  aims,  and 
mild  of  temper ;  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  men — stern 
towards  his  foes,  hut  a  good  comisellor  on  great  mat^ 
ters.  It  happened  once  that  Hauskuld  bade  his  friends 
to  a  feast,  and  bis  brother  Hrut  was  there,  and  sat  next 
him.  Hauskold  had  a  daughter  named  Hallgerda,  who 
was  playing  on  the  floor  with  some  other  girls.  She 
was  fair  of  face  and  tall  of  growth,  and  her  hair  was  as 
soft  as  silk ;  it  was  so  long,  too,  that  it  came  down  to  her 
waist.  Hauskuld  called  out  to  her,  "  Come  hither  to  me, 
daughter."  So  she  went  up  to  him,  and  he  took  her  by 
the  chin,  and  kissed  her  ;  and  after  that  she  went  away. 
Then  Hauskuld  said  to  Hrut,  "  What  dost  thou  think 
of  this  maiden  ?  la  she  not  fair  1 "  Hrut  held  his 
peace.  Hauskuld  said  the  same  thing  to  him  a  second 
tim^  and  then  Hrut  answered,  "Fair  enoi^h  is  this  maid, 
and  many  will  smart  for  it,  but  this  I  know  not,  whence 
thief's  eyes  have  come  into  our  race,"  Then  Hauskuld 
was  wroth,  and  for  a  time  the  brothers  saw  little  of 
each  other. 

breek'g  son.  Aud  the  Deeply- weal  thy  \nu  ThorGtein  the  Bed's 
mother ;  ahe  wm  danghter  of  Ketfle  Flatnose,  who  was  Bjom  boun's 
•on,  Qriin'K  son,  Lord  of  Sogn,  in  Norway. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HRDT    WOOS    UNNA. 


It  happened  once  that  those  brothers,  Hauskuld  and 
Hmt,  lode  to  the  Althing,  and  there  was  much  people  at 
iU  Then  Hauskuld  said  to  Hrut,  "  One  thing  I  vish, 
brother,  and  that  is,  that  thou  wouldst  better  thy  lot  and 
woo  thyself  a  wifa" 

Hrut  answered,  "  That  has  been  long  on  my  mind, 
though  there  always  seemed  to  be  two  sides  to  the 
matter ;  but  now  I  will  do  as  thou  wishest ;  whither 
shall  we  torn  onr  ey«B  ?" 

Hauskuld  answered,  "  Here  now  are  many  chiefe  at 
the  Thing,  and  there  is  plenty  of  choice,  but  I  have 
already  set  my  eyes  on  a  spot  where  a  match  lies  made 
to  thy  hand.  The  woman's  name  is  Unna,  and  she  is 
a  daughter  of  Fiddle  Mord  one  of  the  wisest  of  men.  He 
is  here  at  the  Thing  and  bis  daughter  too,  and  thou 
mayeet  see  her  if  it  pleases  thee." 

Now  the  next  day,  when  men  were  going  to  the 
High  Conrt»  they  saw  some  weU-dressed  women  standing 
outside  the  booths  of  the  men  from  tiie  Bangrivervales 
Then  Hauskuld  aaid  to  Hmt — 
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"  Yonder  now  is  TJnna,  of  whom  I  apoke ;  what 
thinkest  thou  of  her  ?' 

"  WeD,"  answered  Hint ;  *  but  yet  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  should  get  on  well  together." 

After  that  they  went  to  the  High  Coort,  where  Fiddle 
Mord  was  laying  down  the  law  as  was  his  wont,  and 
after  he  had  done  he  went  home  to  his  booth. 

Then  Hauskuld  and  Hmt  rose,  and  went  to  Mord's 
booth.  They  went  in  and  found  Mord  sitting  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  booth,  and  they  bade  him  "  good 
day."  He  rose  to  meet  them,  and  took  Hauskuld  by  the 
hand  and  made  him  sit  down  by  his  side,  and  Hrut  sat 
next  to  Hauskuld.  So  after  they  had  talked  much  of  this 
and  that,  at  last  Hauskuld  said,  "  I  hare  a  bargain  to 
speak  to  thee  about ;  Hrut  wishes  to  become  thy  son-in- 
law,  and  buy  thy  daughter,  and  I,  for  my  part,  will  not 
be  sparing  in  the  matter." 

Mord  answered,  "  I  know  that  thou  art  a  great  chief, 
but  thy  brother  is  unknown  to  me." 

"  He  is  a  better  man  than  I,"  answered  Hauskuld. 

"  Thou  wilt  need  to  lay  down  a  large  sum  with  him, 
for  she  is  heir  to  all  I  leave  behind  me,"  said  Mord.] 

"  There  is  no  need,'  eaid  Hauskuld,  "  to  wait  long 
before  thou  heaiest  what  I  ^ve  my  word  he  shall  have. 
He  shall  have  Eamness  and  Hmtstede,  up  as  &r  as 
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ThranclaTgU,  and  a  trading-ahip  beside,  now  od  her 
voyage.' 

Then  said  Hrut  to  Mord,  "  Bear  in  mind,  now,  hus- 
band, that  my  brother  has  praised  me  much  moi:e  than 
I  deserve  for  love's  sake  ;  but  if  after  what  thou  hast 
heard,  thou  wilt  makij  the  mateh,  I  am  willing  to  let 
thee  lay  down  the  terms  thyself." 

Mord  answered,  "  I  have  thought  over  the  terms  ;  she 
shall  have  sixty  hundreds  down,  and  this  sum  shall  be 
increased  by  a  third  more  in  thine  boose,  but  if  ye  two 
have  heirs,  ye  shall  go  halves  in  the  goods." 

Then  said  Hnit,  "I  agree  to  these  terms,  and  now  let 
us  take  witness,"  After  that  they  stood  up  and  shook 
hands,  and  Mord  betrothed  his  daughter  Unna  to  Hrut, 
and  the  bridal  feast  was  to  be  at  Mord's  house,  half  a 
month  after  Midsummer, 

Now  both  sides  ride  home  from  the  Thing,  and 
Hauskuld  and  Hrut  ride  westward  by  Hallbjom's 
beacon.  Then  Thiostol^  the  son  of  Biom  Gullbera  of 
Beykriverdale,  rode  to  meet  them,  and  told  them  how  a 
ship  had  come  out  from  Norway  to  the  White  Eiver, 
and  how  aboard  of  her  was  Auzur  Hrut's  father's 
brother,  and  he  wished  Hrut  to  come  to  him  as  soon 
as  ever  he  could.  When  Hrut  heard  this,  he  asked 
Hauskuld   tn   go  with  him  to  the  ship,  so  Hauskuld 
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went  with  hia  brother,  and  when  they  reached  the  ship, 
Hnit  gave  his  kinsman  Auzut  a  kind  and  hearty  wel- 
come. Au2iir  asked  them  into  hia  booth  to  drink,  so 
their  horses  were  unsaddled,  and  they  went  in  and 
drank,  and  while  they  were  drinking,  Hrut  said  to  Auzur, 
"  Now,  kinsman,  thou  must  ride  west  with  me,  and  stay 
with  me  this  winter," 

"  That  cannot  be,  kinsman,  for  I  have  to  tell  thee 
the  death  of  thy  brother  Eyvind,  and  he  has  left  thee 
his  heir  at  the  Gula  Thing,  and  now  thy  foes  will  sei^e 
thy  heritage,  unless  thou  comest  to  claim  it' 

"What's  to  be  done  now,  brother?"  said  Hrut  to 
Hauskuld,  "  for  this  seems  a  hard  matter,  coming  just 
as  I  have  fixed  my  bndal  day." 

"  Thou  muat  ride  south,"  said  Hauskuld,  "  and  see 
Mord,  and  aak  him  to  change  the  bai^gain  which  ye  two 
have  made,  and  to  let  his  daughter  sit  for  tbee  three 
winters  as  thy  betrothed,  but  I  will  ride  home  and  bring 
down  tliy  wares  to  the  ship." 

Then  said  Hrut, "  My  wish  is  that  thou  shouldest  take 
meal  and  timber,  and  whatever  else  thou  needest  out  of 
the  lading."  So  Hrut  had  his  horses  brought  mit,  and 
lie  rode  soutli,  while  Hauskuld  rode  home  west  Hnit 
came  east  to  tlie  Rangrivervoles  to  Mord,  and  liad  a  good 
welcome,  and  he  told  Moiil  all  his  businpss,  and  asked 
his  advice  what  lie  should  do. 
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"  How  much  moiiey  is  this  heritage,"  asked  Moid, 
and  Hrut  said  it  would  come  to  a  hundred  marks,  if  he 
got  it  aU. 

"  Well,"  said  Moid,  **  that  is  much  when  set  against 
what  I  shall  leave  hehind  me,  and  then  shalt  go  for  it, 
if  thou  wilt" 

After  that  they  broke  their  laaigaiQ,  and  Unna  waa 
to  sit  waiting  for  Hrut  three  years  as  his  betrothed. 
Xow  Hrut  rides  back  to  the  ship,  and  etaya  by  her 
during  the  summer,  till  she  was  ready  to  sail,  and 
Hauskuld  brought  down  all  Hrufs  wares  and  money 
to  the  ship,  and  Hrut  placed  all  his  other  property  in 
Hauskuld's  hands  to  keep  for  him  while  he  was  away. 
Then  Hauskuld  rode  home  to  his  house,  and  a  little  while 
after  they  got  a  fair  wind  and  sail  away  to  sea.  They 
were  out  three  weeks,  and  the  first  land  they  made  was 
Hem,  near  Bergen,  and  so  sail  eastward  to  the  Bay. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HRUT  AKD  GUNNHILLDA,  KING'S  MOTHER 

At  that  time  Harold  GtayfeU  reigned  in  Norway  ;  he  was 
the  son  of  Eric  Bloodaxe,  who  was  the  son  of  Harold 
Fair-hair;  his  mother's  name  was  Qunnhillda,  a  daughter 
of  Aiizur  Toti,  and  they  had  their  abode  east,  at  the  King's 
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Crag.  Now  the  news  was  spread,  how  a  ship  had  come 
thither  east  into  the  Bay,  and  as  soon  as  Gunnhillda 
heard  of  it^  she  aaked  what  men  from  Iceland  were 
aboard,  and  they  told  her  Hrut  was  the  man's  name, 
Auzur's  brother's  son.  Then  Gtuinhillda  said,  "I  see 
plainly  that  he  means  to  claim  his  heritage,  but  there 
is  a  man  named  Soti,  who  has  laid  his  hands  on  it" 

Ailer  that  she  called  her  waiting-man,  whose  name 
was  Angmund,  and  said — ■ 

"  I  am  going  to  send  thee  to  the  Bay  to  find  out 
Auznx  and  Hrut,  and  tell  them  that  I  ask  them  both  to 
spend  this  winter  with  me.  Say,  too,  that  I  will  be 
their  iriend,  and  if  Hrut  will  carry  out  my  counsel,  I 
will  see  after  his  suit,  and  anything  else  he  takes  in 
hand,  and  I  will  speak  a  good  word,  too,  for  him  to  the 
King.' 

A&BT  that  he  set  off  and  found  them ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  knew  that  he  was  Gunnhillda's  servant,  they 
gave  him  good  welcome.  He  took  them  aside  and  told 
them  his  errand,  and  after  that  they  talked  over  their 
plans  by  themselves.     Then  Auzur  said  to  Hrut — ' 

"  Methinks,  kinsman,  here  is  little  need  for  long 
talk,  our  plana  are  ready  made  for  us ;  for  I  know  Gunn- 
hillda's temper ;  as  soon  as  ever  we  say  we  will  not 
go  to  her  she  will  drive  us  out  of  the  land,  and  take 
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all  OUT  goods  by  force ;  but  if  we  go  to  lier,  then  she 
will  do  na  such  honour  as  she  has  promised.' 

Augumnd  went  home,  and  when  he  saw  GunnhiUda, 
he  told  her  bow  his  errand  had  ended,  and  that  they 
would  come,  and  GunnhiUda  said — 

"  It  is  only  what  was  to  be  looked  for ;  for  Hrut  is 
said  to  be  a  wise  and  well-bred  man ;  and  now  do  thou 
keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  tell  me  as  soon  as  ever  they 
come  to  the  town." 

Hnit  and  Auznr  went  east  to  the  King's  Cn^  and 
when  they  reached  the  town,  their  kinsmen  and  friends 
went  out  to  meet  and  welcome  them.  They  asked, 
whether  the  king  were  in  the  town,  and  they  told  them 
he  was.  After  that  they  met  Augmund,  and  he  brought 
them  a  greeting  from  GunnhiUda,  saying,  that  she  could 
not  ask  them  to  her  house  before  they  hod  seen  the  kin^ 
lest  men  should  say,  "  I  make  too  much  of  them."  Still 
she  would  do  aU  she  could  for  them,  and  she  went  on, 
"  tell  Hrut  to  be  outspoken  before  the  king,  and  to  ask 
to  be  made  one  of  his  body-guard;"  "and  here,"  said 
Augmund,  "is  a  dress  of  honour  which  she  sends  to 
thee,  Hrut;  and  in  it  thou  must  go  in  before  the  king.' 
After  that  he  went  away. 

The  next  day  Hrut  said — 

"  Let  us  go  before  the  king." 
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"  Thst  may  well  be,"  answered  Auzui. 

So  they  went;  twelve  of  them  t^^ther,  and  all  of 
them  friends  or  kinemeu,  and  came  into  the  hall  where 
the  king  sat  over  his  drink.  Hrut  went  first  and  bade 
the  king  "  good  day,"  and  the  king,  looking  steadfastly  at 
the  man  who  was  well-dressed,  asked  him  his  nam&  So 
he  told  Ma  name. 

"  Art  thou  an  Icelander  1"  said  the  king. 

He  answered, "  Yes." 

"  What  drove  thee  hither  to  seek  us  ?" 

Then  Hrut  answered — ■ 

"  To  see  your  state,  lord  ;  and,  besides,  because  I  have 
a  great  matter  of  inheritance  here  in  the  land,  and  1 
shall  have  need  of  your  help,  if  I  am  to  get  my  rights." 

The  king  said — 

"  I  have  given  my  word  that  every  man  shall  have 
lawful  justice  here  in  Norway  ;  but  hast  thou  any  other 
errand  in  seeking  me  1" 

"Lord!"  said  Hrut,  "I  wish  you  to  let  me  live  in 
your  court,  and  become  one  of  your  men." 

At  this  the  king  holds  his  peace,  but  Gunnhillda 
said — 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  this  man  offered  you  the 
greatest  honour,  for  methinks  if  there  were  many  such 
men  in  the  hody-giiai-d,  it  would  be  well  filled." 
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"la  lie  &  wise  man  ]"  asked  the  king. 

"  He  ia  both  wise  and  willing,"  said  she. 

"  Well,"  said  the  kin^  "  methinks  my  mother  wishes 
that  thou  shooldst  have  the  rank  for  which  tiiou  askest, 
but  for  the  sake  of  ohr  honour  and  the  custom  of  the  laud, 
come  to  me  in  half  a  month's  time,  and  then  thou  shaLt 
be  made  one  of  my  body-guard.  Meantime,  my  mother 
will  take  care  of  thee,  but  then  come  to  me." 

Then  Gunnhillda  said  to  Augmund  — 

"  Follow  them  to  my  house,  and  treat  them  well." 

So  Angmiind  went  out;  and  they  went  with  him,  and 
he  brought  them  to  a  ball  built  of  stone,  which  was 
hung  with  the  most  beautiful  tapestry,  and  there  too  was 
Gunnhillda's  highseat 

Then  Augmund  said  to  Hrut — 

"  Now  will  be  proved  the  truth  of  all  that  I  said  to 
thee  from  Gunnhillda.  Here  is  her  highseat^  and  in  it 
thou  shalt  sit,  and  this  seat  thou  shalt  hold,  though  she 
comes  herself  into  the  hall." 

After  that  he  made  them  good  cheer,  and  they  had 
sat  down  but  a  little  while  when  Gunnhillda  came  in. 
Hrut  wished  to  jump  up  and  greet  her. 

"  Keep  thy  seat  I"  she  says,  "and  keep  it  too  all  the 
time  thou  art  my  guest." 

Then  she  sat  herself  down  hy  Hrut,  and  they  fell 
to  drink,  and  at  even  she  said — 
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"  Thou  ahalt  be  in  the  upper  chamber  vith  me  to- 
night, and  we  two  tt^ther." 

"  You  shall  have  your  way,"  he  aaswets. 

After  that  they  went  to  sleep,  and  she  locked  the  door 
inside.  So  they  slept  that  night,  and  in  the  morning 
fell  to  drinking  again.  Thus  they  spent  their  life  all 
that  half-month,  and  Gunnhillda  said  to  the  men  who 
were  there — 

"  Ye  shall  lose  nothing  except  your  lives  if  you  say  to 
.  any  one  a  word  of  how  Hrut  and  I  are  going  on." 

[When  the  half-month  was  over]  Hrut  gave  her  a 
hundred  ells  of  household  woollen  and  twelve  roi^h 
cloaks,  and  GunnhiUda  thanked  him  for  his  gifts.  Then 
Hrut  thanked  her  and  gave  her  a  kiss  and  went  away. 
She  bade  hiin  "  farewelL"  And  next  day  he  went  before 
the  king  with  thirty  men  after  him  and  bade  the  king 
"  good  day."    The  king  said — 

"  Now,  Hrut,  thou  wilt  wish  me  to  cany  out  towards 
thee  what  1  promised.' 

So  Hrut  was  made  one  of  the  king's  body-guard,  and 
he  asked,  «  Where  shaU  I  sit «' 

"  My  mother  shall  settle  that,"  said  the  king. 

Then  she  got  him  a  seat  in  the  highest  room,  and  he 
spent  the  winter  with  the  king  in  much  honour. 
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Wh£N  the  spiing  came  he  asked  about  Soti,  and  found 
out  he  had  gone  south  to  Deumark  with  the  inheritance. 
Then  Hrut  went  to  GunnhiUda  and  tells  her  what  Soti 
had  been  about    GunnhiUda  said — 

"  I  -will  give  thee  two  long-ships,  iiill  manned,  and 
along  with  them  the  bravest  man,  Wolf  the  Unwashed, 
OUT  overseer  of  guests  ;  but  still  go  and  see  the  king 
before  thou  settest  off." 

Hmt  did  so ;  and  when  he  came  before  the  kin^ 
then  he  t«ld  the  kii^  of  Soti's  doings,  and  how  he  had 
a  mind  to  hold  on  after  him. 

The  king  said,  "What  strength  has  my  mother 
handed  over  to  thee  ?' 

"  Two  long^ipa  and  Wolf  the  Unwashed  to  lead  the 
men,"  says  Hrut. 

"  Well  given,"  saya  the  king.  "  Now  I  will  give 
thee  other  two  ships,  and  even  then  thon'lt  need  all  the 
strength  thon'st  got" 

After  that  he  went  down  with  Hrut  to  the  ship,  and 
said  "  fare  thee  welL"  Then  Hmt  sailed  away  south  with 
bis  crews. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ATLI  ARNVID  BON'S  8LATIKQ. 

Thxre  was  a  man  named  Atli,  eon  of  Amvid,  Earl  of 
East  Gotklaad.  He  had  kept  back  the  taxes  from  Hacon 
Athelstaoe's  foster  child,  and  both  father  and  son  had 
fled  away  from  Jemtland  to  Gothland.  After  that,  Atli 
held  on  with  his  followers  out  of  the  Mtelar  by  Stock 
Sound,  and  so  on  towards  Denmark,  and  now  he  lies 
out  in  Oresonnd.*  He  is  an  outlaw  both  of  the  Dane- 
King  and  of  the  Swede-King.  Hmt  held  on  south  to  the 
Sound,  and  when  he  came  into  it  be  saw  a  many  ships 
in  the  Sound.    Then  Wolf  said— 

"  What's  best  to  be  done  now,  Icelander  1' 
"Hold  on  our  course,"  says  Hrut, " '  for  nothing  ven- 
ture, nothing  have.'    My  ship  and  Auznr's  shall  go  first, 
but  thou  shalt  lay  thy  ship  where  thou  likest" 

"  Seldom  have  I  had  others  as  a  shield  before  me," 
says  WoU^  and  lays  his  galley  side  by  side  with  Hrut^s 
ship ;  and  so  they  hold  on  through  the  Sound.  Now 
those  who  are  in  the  Sound  see  that  ships  are  coming  up 
to  them,  and  they  tell  Atli 

*  OrcMHHid,  the  gnt  betveea  Deninark  and  Sweden,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic,  commonly  called  in  English,  The  Sontid. 
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He  answered, "  Then  may  be  there'll  be  gain  to  be  got." 
ARiBT  that  men  took  their  stand  on  board  each  ship  ; 
"  but  my  ship,"  says  Atli,  "  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
fleet." 

Meantime  Hnifs  ships  ran  on,  and  as  soon  as  either 
side  could  hear  the  other's  hail,  Atli  stood  up  and 
said — 

"  Ye  fare  unwarily.     Saw  ye  not  tLat  war-ships  were 
in  the  Sound.    But  what's  the  name  of  your  chief  ?" 
Hmt  tells  his  name. 
"  Whose  man  art  thou,"  says  AtlL 
"  One  of  king  Harold  Grayfell's  body-guard." 
Atli  said,  "  Tis  long  since  any  love  was  lost  between 
us,  father  and  both,  and  your  Norway  kings." 
"  Worse  luck  for  thee,"  says  Hmt 
•  Well,"  says  Atli,  "  the  upshot  of  our  meeting  will 
be,  that  thou  shalt  not  be  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale ;"  and 
with  that  he  caught  up  a  spear  and  hurled  it  at  Hruf  s 
ship,  and  the  man  who  stood  before  it  got  his  death. 
After  that  the  battle  b^on,  and  they  were  slow  iu  bout^ 
ing  Hrufs  ship.     Wol^  he  went  well  forward,  and  with 
him  it  was  now  cut^  now  thrust    Atli'a  bowman's  name 
was  Asolf ;  he  sprung  up  on  Hrufs  ship,  and  was  four 
men's  death  before  Hmt  was  ware  of  him ;  then  he  turned 
against  him,  and  when  they  met,  Asolf  thrust  at  and 
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through  Hrut's  ahield,  but  Krut  cut  uuce  at  Aaolf^  and 
that  was  his  death-blow.  Wolf  the  Unwashed  aaw  that 
stroke,  and  called  out — 

"Truth  to  say,  Unit,  thou  dealest  big  blows,  but 
thou'st  much  to  thank  Gtmnhillda  for." 

"  Something  tells  me,"  says  Hmt,  "  that  thou  epeakest 
with  a '  fey'  mouth." 

Now  Atli  sees  a  bare  place  for  a  weapon  on  Woli^ 
and  shot  a  spear  through  him  and  now  the  battle  grows 
hot :  Atli  leaps  up  on  Hrutfs  ship,  and  clears  it  fast  round 
about,  and  now  Auzur  turns  to  meet  him,  and  thrust  at 
him,  but  fell  down  full  length  on  his  beck,  for  another 
man  thrust  at  him.  Now  Hmt  turns  to  meet  Atli :  he 
cut  at  once  at  Hruf  s  shield,  and  clore  it  all  in  two,  from 
top  to  point ;  just  then  Atli  got  a  blow  on  his  hand 
from  a  stone,  and  down  fell  his  sword.  Hrut  caught  up 
the  sword,  and  cut  his  foot  from  under  him.  After  that 
he  dealt  him  his  death-blow.  There  they  took  much 
goods,  and  brought  away  witli  them  two  ships  which 
were  best,  and  stayed  there  only  a  little  while.  But 
meantime  Soti  and  his  crew  bad  sailed  past  them,  and 
he  held  on  his  course  back  to  Norway,  and  made  the 
land  at  lamgard's  side.  There  Soti  went  on  shore,  and 
there  he  met  Angmund,  Gunnhillda's  page ;  he  knew 
him  at  oDc<^  and  asks —  ' 
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"  How  long  meanest  thou  to  be  here  ?" 

"  Three  nights,"  says  Soti- 

"  Whither  away,  then!"  says  Augniund. 

"  West,  to  England,'  says  Soti,  "  and  never  to  come 
back  again  to  Norway  while  Gunnhillda's  rule  is  in 
Norway.' 

Ai^mtmd  vent  away,  and  goes  and  finds  Gunnhillda, 
for  she  was  a  little  way  off,  at  a  feast,  and  Gudred,  her 
son,  with  her.  Augmnnd  told  Gunnhillda  what  Soti 
meant  to  do,  and  she  begged  Gudred  to  take  his  life. 
So  Gudred  set  off  at  once,  and  came  unawares  on  Soti, 
and  made  them  lead  him  up  the  country,  and  hang  him 
there.  But  the  goods  he  took,  and  brought  them  to  his 
mother,  and  she  got  men  to  cany  them  all  down  to  the 
King's  Crag,  and  after  that  she  went  thither  herself 

Hrut  came  back  towards  autumn,  and  had  gotten 
great  store  of  goods.  He  went  at  once  to  the  king,  and 
had  a  hearty  welcome.  He  b^ged  them  to  take  what- 
ever they  pleased  of  his  goods,  and  the  king  took  a 
third.  Gunnhillda  told  Hrut  how  she  had  got  hold 
of  the  inheritance,  and  had  Soti  slain.  He  thanked  her, 
and  gave  her  half  of  all  he  had. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HBUT  SAILS  OUT  TO   ICELAND. 

Hkut  stayed  with  the  king  that  winter  in  good  cheer, 
hnt  when  spring  came  he  grew  very  silent.  Gunnhillda 
finds  that  out,  and  said  to  him  when  they  two  were 
alone  together — 

"Art  thou  sick  at  heart  1' 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Hmt,  "  as  the  saying  runs — *  111  goes 
it  with  those  who  are  bom  on  a  barren  land.'" 

"  Wilt  thou  to  Iceland  1"  she  asks. 

"  Tes,"  he  answered. 

"  Haat  thou  a  wife  out  there  1'  she  asked ;  and  he 
answers, "  No." 

"  Bat  I  am  sure  that  is  true,"  she  says ;  and  so  they 
ceased  talking  about  the  matter. 

[Shortly  after]  Hrut  went  before  the  king  and  bade 
him  "  Good  day ; '  and  the  king  said,  "  What  dost 
thou  want  now,  Hrut  ?" 

"  I  am  come  to  ask,  lord,  that  you  give  me  leave  to 
go  to  Iceland." 

"Will  thine  honour  be  greater  there  than  here?" 
asks  the  kin^ 
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"  No,  it  will  not,"  said  Hnit ;  "  but  every  one  must 
wio  the  -work  that  is  set  before  him." 

"  It  is  pulling  a  rope  against  a  strong  man,"  said 
Ounuhillda,  "  so  give  bini  leave  to  go  as  best  salts  him." 

There  was  a  bad  harvest  that  year  in  the  land,  yet 
Gunnhillda  gave  Hint  as  much  meal  as  he  chose  to  have  ; 
and  now  he  busks  him  to  sail  out  to  Iceland,  and  Auzor 
with  him  ;  and  when  they  were  all-boun,  Hrut  went  to 
find  the  king  and  Gunnhillda.  She  led  him  aside  to  talk 
alon^  and  said  to  him — 

"  Here  is  a  gold  ring  which  I  will  give  thee  ;"  and 
with  that  she  clasped  it  round  his  wrist 

"  Many  good  giils  have  I  had  from  thee,"  said  Hnit 

Then  she  put  her  hands  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  said — 

"  If  I  have  as  much  power  over  thee  as  I  think,  I 
lay  this  spell  on  thee  that  thou  mayst  never  have  any 
pleasure  in  livii^  with  that  woman  on  whom  thy  heart 
is  set  in  Iceland,  but  with  other  women  thou  mayst 
get  on  well  enough,  and  now  it  is  like  to  go  well  with 
neither  of  us ; — but  thou  hast  not  believed  what  I  have 
been  saying." 

Hrut  laughed  when  he  heard  that,  and  went  away  ; 
after  that  he  came  before  the  Idng  and  thanked  him ; 
and   the   king   spoke   kindly  to   him,  and   bade   hiiu 
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"farewell."  Hnit  went  straight  to  his  ship,  and  they 
had  ft  fair  wind  all  the  way  until  they  ran  into  Borgar- 
lirth. 

Ab  soon  as  the  ship  was  made  fast  to  the  land,  Hrnt 
lode  west  home,  but  Auzur  stayed  by  the  ship  to  on- 
load her,  and  lay  her  up.  Hrut  rode  straight  to 
Hauaknldstede,  and  Hauskuld  gave  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  Hrut  told  him  all  about  hia  travels.  After 
that  th^  send  men  east  across  the  rivers  to  tell  Fiddle 
Mord  to  make  ready  for  the  bridal  feast ;  but  the  two 
brotheis  rode  to  the  ship,  and  on  the  way  Hauskuld  told 
Hrut  how  hia  money-matters  stood,  and  his  goods  had 
gained  much  since  he  was  away.    Then  Hrut  said — 

"  The  reward  is  less  worth  than  it  ot^ht  to  be,  but 
I  will  give  thee  as  much  meal  as  thou  needst  for  thy 
household  next  winter.' 

Then  they  drew  the  ship  on  land  on  rollers,  and 
made  her  snug  in  her  shed,  but  all  the  wares  on  board 
her  they  carried  away  into  the  Dales  westward.  Hrut 
stayed  at  home  at  Hrutstede  till  winter  was  six  weeks 
off,  and  then  the  brothers  made  ready,  and  Auzur  with 
them,  to  ride  to  Hrut's  wedding.  Sixty  men  ride  with 
them,  and  they  rode  east  till  they  came  to  Bangriver 
plains.  There  they  found  a  crowd  of  guests,  and  the  men 
took  their  seats  on  benches  down  the  length  of  the  hall. 
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but  the  women  were  seated  on  the  cross  benches  on  the 
dais,  and  the  bride  was  rather  downcast  So  they  drank 
out  the  feast  and  it  went  off  welL  Mord  pays  down 
his  daughter's  portion,  and  she  rides  west  with  her 
husband  and  his  train.  So  they  ride  till  they  reach 
home.  Hmt  gave  over  ereiything  into  her  hands  inside 
the  boose,  and  all  were  pleased  at  that;  but  for  all 
that  she  and  Hrut  did  not  pull  well  together  as  man 
and  wife,  and  so  things  went  on  till  spring,  and  when 
spring  came  Hrut  had  a  journey  to  make  to  the  West- 
firtfas,  to  get  in  the  money  for  which  he  had  sold  hia 
wai«s ;  but  before  he  set  off  his  wife  says  to  him — 

"  Dost  thou  mean  to  be  back  before  men  ride  to  the 
Thing  1' 

"  Why  dost  thou  ask  ?"  said  Hrut 

"  I  will  ride  to  the  Thing,"  she  said,  "  to  meet  my 
fether." 

"  So  it  shall  be,"  said  he, "  and  I  will  ride  to  the  Thing 
aloi^  with  thee." 

"  Well  and  good,"  she  says. 

After  that  Hrut  rode  from  home  west  to  the  Firths, 
got  in  all  his  money,  and  laid  it  out  anew,  and  rode  home 
again.  When  he  came  home  he  busked  him  to  ride  to 
the  Thing,  and  made  all  his  neighbours  ride  with  him. 
His  brother  Hauskuld  rode  among  the  rest.  Then  Hnit 
said  to  his  wife — 
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"  If  thou  hast  as  much  mind  now  to  go  to  the  Thing 
as  thou  saidat  a  while  ago,  busk  thyself  and  ride  along 
with  me." 

She  waa  not  slow  in  getting  herself  ready,  and  then 
they  all  rode  to  the  Thing.  Unna  went  to  her  father's 
booth,  and  he  gave  her  a  hearty  welcome,  but  she  seemed 
somewhat  heavy-hearted,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  said 
to  her — 

"  I  have  seen  thee  with  a  merrier  face.  Hast  thou 
anything  on  thy  mind  ?' 

She  began  to  weep,  and  answered  nothing.  Then  he 
said  -to  her  again.  "  Why  didst  thou  ride  to  the  Thing,  if 
thou  wilt  not  tell  me  thy  secret  "i  Doat  thou  dislike 
living  away  there  in  the  west?" 

Then  she  answered  him — 

"  I  would  give  all  I  own  in  the  M'orld  that  I  had 
uever  gone  thither." 

"  Well !"  said  Moid,  "  1 11  soon  get  to  tlie  bottom 
of  this."  'Hen  he  sends  men  to  fetoh  Hauskuld  and 
Hrut,  and  they  came  straightway  ;  and  when  they  came 
in  to  see  Hord,  he  rose  up  to  meet  them  and  gave  tiieiu 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  asked  thera  to  sit  down.  Then 
they  talked  a  long  time  in  a  Mendly  way,  and  at  last 
Mord  said  to  Hauskuld  — 

"  Why  does  my  daughter  think  so  ill  of  life  in  the 
west  yonder  ?" 
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"  Let  her  speak  out,'  said  Hrut,  "  if  she  has  any- 
thing to  lay  to  my  charga" 

But  she  brought  no  charge  against  him.  Then  Hrut 
made  them  ask  his  ndgbboura  and  household  how  he 
treated  her,  and  all  bore  him  good  witness,  saying  that 
she  did  jnst  as  she  pleased  in  the  house. 

Then  Mord  said,  "  Home  thou  ahalt  go,  and  be  con- 
tent with  thy  lot ;  for  all  the  witness  goes  better  for  him 
than  for  thee." 

After  that  Hrut  rode  home  from  the  Thin^  and  his 
wife  with  him,  and  all  went  smootiily  between  them 
that  summer ;  but  when  spring  came  it  was  the  old 
alory  over  again,  and  things  grew  worse  and  worse  as 
the  spring  went  om  Hrut  had  again  a  journey  to  make 
west  to  the  Firths,  and  gave  out  that  he  would  not  ride 
to  the  Althing,  but  IJnna  his  wife  said  little  about  it 
So  Hrut  went  away  west  to  the  Firths. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

UNNA  SEPARATES  FROM  HRUT. 

Now  the  time  for  the  Thing  was  coming  on.  TJnna 
spoke  to  Sigmund  Auzur'a  son,  and  asked  if  he  would 
ride  to  the  Thing  with  her ;  he  said  he  could  not  ride 
if  hie  kinsman  Hrut  set  his  foce  against  it.  . 
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"  Well !"  says  she,  "  I  spoke  to  thee  liecause  I  have 
better  right  to  aak  this  from  thee  than  &om  any  one 
else." 

He  answered,  "  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  thee :  thou 
must  promiBe  to  ride  back  west  with  me,  and  to  have 
no  nndeihand  dealings  against  Hrut  or  myself" 

So  she  promised  that,  and  then  they  rode  to  the 
lliing.  Her  father  Mord  was  at  the  Thing  and  was 
veiy  glad  to  see  her,  and  asked  her  to  stay  in  his  booth 
while  tiie  Thing  lasted,  and  she  did  so. 

"  Now,"  said  Mord,  "  what  hast  thou  to  tell  me  of 
thy  mate,  Hrut  1* 

Then  she  sung  him  a  song,  in  which  she  praised 
Hmf  8  liberality,  but  said  he  was  not  master  of  himself. 
She  herself  was  ashamed  to  speak  out 

Mord  was  silent  a  short  time,  and  then  said — 

"  Thou  hast  now  that  on  thy  mind  I  see,  daughter, 
which  thou  dost  not  wish  that  any  one  should  know 
save  myself,  and  thou  wilt  trust  to  me  rather  than  any 
one  else  to  help  thee  out  of  thy  trouble." 

Then  they  went  aside  to  talk,  to  a  place  where  none 
could  overhear  what  they  said  ;  and  then  Mord  said  to 
his  daughter — 

"  Now,  tell  me  all  that  is  between  you  two,  and 
dont  make  mote  of  the  matter  than  it  is  worth." 
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"  So  it  shall  be,"  she  answered,  and  sang  two  aongs, 
in  ^111011  ehe  revealed  the  cause  of  their  misimderstaDd- 
ing ;  and  when  Mord  pressed  her  to  speak  out,  she  told 
him  how  she  and  Hrut  could  not  live  tc^ther,  because 
he  was  epeU-bound,  and  that  she  wished  to  leave  him. 

"  Thou  didst  right  to  tell  me  all  this,"  said  Mord, "  and 
now  I  will  give  thee  a  piece  of  advice,  which  will  stand 
thee  in  good  stead,  if  thou  canst  cany  it  out  to  the  letter. 
First  of  all,  thou  must  ride  home  from  the  Thing,  and  by 
that  time  thy  husband  will  have  come  back,  and  will  be 
glad  to  see  thee ;  thou  must  be  blithe  and  buxom  to 
him,  and  he  will  think  a  good  change  has  come  over  thee, 
and  thou  must  show  no  signs  of  coldness  or  ill-temper, 
but  when  spring  comes  thou  must  sham  sickness,  and 
take  to  thy  bed.  Hrut  will  not  lose  time  in  guessing 
what  thy  sickness  can  be,  nor  will  he  scold  thee  at  all, 
but  he  will  rather  b^  every  one  to  take  all  the  care  they 
can  of  thee.  After  that  he  will  set  off  west  to  the  Firths, 
and  Sigmund  with  him,  for  be  will  have  to  flit  all  his 
goods  home  from  the  Firths  west,  and  he  will  be  away  till 
the  summer  is  fiir  spent  But  when  men  ride  to  the  Thing, 
and  after  all  have  ridden  from  the  Dales  that  mean  to 
ride  thither  ;  then  thou  must  rise  from  thy  bed  and  sum- 
mon men  to  go  along  with  Uiee  to  the  Thing ;  and  when 
thou  art  all-boun,  then  sbalt  thou  go  to  thy  bed,  and 
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the  meD  vitb  thee  who  are  to  bear  thee  company,  and 
thou  ahalt  take  witness  before  thy  husband's  bed,  and 
declare  thyself  separated  firom  him  by  such  a  lawful 
separation  as  may  hold  good  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Great  Thing,  and  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  at 
the  man's  door  [the  main  door  of  the  house,]  thou  shalt 
take  the  same  witness.  After  that  ride  away,  and  ride 
over  Laxriverdale  Heath,  and  so  on  over  Holtbeacon 
Heath  ;  for  they  will  look  for  thee  by  way  of  Unitfiith. 
And  so  ride  on  till  thou  comest  to  me  ;  then  I  will  see 
after  the  matter.  But  into  hb  bands  thou  shalt  never 
come  more." 

Now  she  rides  home  from  tlie  Thing,  and  Hnit  had 
come  back  before  her,  and  made  her  hearty  welcome. 
She  answered  him  kindly,  and  was  blithe  and  forbearing 
towards  him.  So  they  lived  happily  together  that  half- 
year  ;  but  when  spring  came  she  fell  sick,  and  kept  her 
bed.  Hrut  set  off  west  to  tlie  Firths,  and  bade  them 
tend  her  well  before  he  went  Now,  when  the  time  for 
the  Thing  comes,  she  busked  herself  to  ride  away,  and 
did  in  eveiy  way  as  had  been  laid  down  for  her  ;  and 
then  she  rides  away  to  the  Thing.  The  country  folk 
looked  for  her,  but  could  not  find  her.  Mord  made  his 
daughter  welcome,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  followed  his 
advice  ;  and  she  says,  "  I  have  not  broken  one  tittle  of  it." 
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Then  she  went  to  the  UlU  of  Laws,  and  declared  her- 
self separated  from  Hrut ;  and  mea  thought  this  stiange 
news.  Unna  went  home  with  her  father,  and  never 
went  west  from  that  daj  forward. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MOHD  CIAIM8  HIS  GOODS  FROM  HEUT. 

Hbut  came  home,  and  knit  his  browe  whttn  he  heard 
his  wife  was  gone,  hnt  yet  kept  his  feelings  well  in  hand, 
and  stayed  at  home  all  that  half-year,  and  spoke  to  no 
one  on  the  matter.  Next  summer  he  rode  to  the  Thing, 
with  his  brother  Hauskuld,  and  they  had  a  great  follow- 
ing. But  when  he  came  to  the  Thing,  he  asked  whether 
Fiddle  Mord  were  at  the  Thing,  and  they  told  him  he 
was  ;  and  all  thought  they  would  come  to  words  at  once 
about  their  matter,  but  it  was  not  so.  At  last,  one  day 
when  the  brothers  and  others  who  were  at  the  Thing 
went  to  the  Hill  of  Iaws,  Mord  took  witness  and  declared 
that  he  bad  a  money-suit  against  Hrut  for  his  daughter's 
dower,  and  reckoned  the  amount  at  ninety  hundreds  in 
goods,  calling  on  Hrut  at  the  same  time  to  pay  and 
hand  it  over  to  him,  and  asking  for  a  Une  of  three 
marks.      He  laid  the  suit  in  the  Quarter  Court,  into 
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which  it  would  come  by  law,  and  gave  lawful  notice,  bo 
that  all  who  stood  on  the  Hill  of  Laws  might  hear. 

But  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  Hnit  said — 

"  Thou  haat  undertaken  this  suit,  which  belongs  to 
thy  daughter,  rather  for  the  greed  of  gain  and  love  of 
strife  than  in  kindliness  and  manliness.  But  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  against  it ;  for  the  goods  which 
belong  t«  me  are  not  yet  in  thy  hands.  Now,  what  I 
have  to  say  is  this,  and  I  say  it  out,  so  that  all  who  hear 
me  on  this  hill  may  bear  witness  :  I  challenge  thee  to 
fight  on  the  island  ;  there  on  one  side  shall  be  Ifud 
all  thy  daughter's  dower,  and  on  the  other  I  will  lay 
down  goods  worth  as  much,  and  whoever  wins  the  day 
shall  have  both  dower  and  goods  ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not 
fight  with  me,  then  thou  shalt  give  up  all  claim  to  these 
goods." 

Then  Mord  held  his  peace,  and  took  counsel  with 
his  friends  about  going  to  fight  on  the  island,  and  Jorund 
the  priest  gave  him  an  answer. 

"There  is  no  need  for  thee  to  come  to  ask  us  for 
counsel  in  this  matter,  for  thou  knowest  if  thou  fightest 
with  Hrut  thou  wilt  lose  both  life  and  goods.  He  has 
a  good  cause,  and  is  besides  mighty  in  himself  and  one 
of  the  boldest  of  men." 

Then  Mord  spoke  out,  that  he  would  not  fight  with 
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Hrut,  and  there  arose  a  great  shout  and  hooting  on 
the  hill,  and  Mord  got  the  greatest  shame  hy  his  suit 

After  that  m^i  ride  home  from  the  Thin^  and  those 
brothers  Haoskuld  and  Hmt  ride  Trest  to  Keykriverdale, 
and  turned  in  as  guests  at  Lund,  where  Thiostolf,  Biom 
Gullbera'a  son,  then  dwelt.  There  had  been  much  rain 
that  day,  and  men  got  wet,  so  long^fires  were  made  down 
the  length  of  the  halL  Thiostolf  the  master  of  the 
house,  sat  between  Hauskuld  and  Hrut,  and  two  boys, 
of  whom  Thiostolf  had  the  rearing,  were  playing  on  the 
floor,  and  a  girl  was  playing  with  them.  They  were 
great  chatterboxes,  for  they  were  too  young  t«  know 
better.    So  one  of  them  said — 

"  Now,  I  will  be  Mord,  and  summon  thee  to  lose  thy 
wife  because  tiiou  haat  not  been  a  good  husband  to  her." 

Then  the  other  answered — 

"  I  will  be  Hrut,  and  I  call  on  thee  to  give  up  bH 
claim  to  thy  goods,  if  Qam  darest  not  to  fi^t  with 
me." 

This  they  said  several  times,  and  all  the  household 
burst  out  laughing.  Then  Haiiskuld  got  wroth,  and 
struck  the  boy  who  called  himself  Mord  with  a  switch, 
and  the  blow  fell  on  his  face,  and  grazed  the  skin. 

"  Get  out  with  thee,"  said  Hauskuld  to  the  boy,  ^  and 
make  no  game  of  us  ;"  but  Hrut  ^d,  "Come  hither  to 
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me,"  and  the  boj  did  so.  Then  Hnit  drew  a  ring  bom 
hia  finger  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  aaid — 

"  Go  away,  and  try  no  nmn'a  temper  henceforth." 

Then  the  boy  went  away  saying — 

"  Thy  manliness  I  will  bear  in  mind  all  my  lifa" 

From  this  matter  Hrut  got  great  praise,  and  after 
that  they  went  hcune ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  Mord's 
and  Hrut's  quarrel. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THOEWALD  GETS  HALLGERDA  TO  WIFE. 

Now,  it  must  be  told  how  Hallgerda,  Hausknld's  daughter, 
grows  up,  and  is  the  fairest  of  women  to  look  on ;  she 
was  tall  of  stature,  too,  and  therefore  she  was  called 
"  Longcoat."  She  was  faii^haired,  and  had  so  much  of  it 
that  she  could  hide  herself  in  it ;  but  she  was  lavish  and 
hard-hearted.  Her  fostei^fatlier's  name  was  Thiostolf ;  he 
waa  a  Southislander  *  by  stock  ;  he  waa  a  strong  man, 
well  skilled  in  arms,  and  had  slain  many  men,  and  made 
no  atonement  in  money  for  one  of  them.  It  was  said,  too, 
that  his  rearing  had  not  bettered  Hallgerda's  temper. 

*  That  is,  he  came  from  wliat  we  call  the  Westeni  lalea  or 
Hobridee.  The  old  appellation  atill  lingers  in  "  Soilor  (t.  e.  the  SoiiUi 
Ides)  and  Man." 
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There  was  a  man  named  Thorwald  ;  he  was  Oswifs 
son,  and  dwelt  out  on  Middlefells  Btrand,  under  the  FelL 
He  wa8  rich  and  well  to  do,  and  owned  the  islands  called 
Beaivisles,  which  lie  out  in  Broad£rth,  whence  he  got 
meal  and  stock  fish.  This  Thorwald  was  a  strong  and 
courteous  man,  thoi^h  somewhat  hasty  in  temper.  Now, 
it  fell  out  one  day  that  Thorwald  and  his  father  were 
talking  together  of  Thorwald's  marryinj^  and  where  he 
bad  best  look  for  a  wife,  and  It  soon  came  out  that  he 
tbou^t  there  wasn't  a  match  St  for  him  far  or  near. 

"WeU,"  said  Oswi^  "wilt  thou  ask  for  Hallgerda 
Longcoat,  Hauakuld's  daughter." 

"Yes !  I  will  ask  for  her,"  said  Thorwald. 

"But  that  is  not  a  match  that  will  suit  either  of 
you,"  Oswif  went  on  to  say,  "  for  she  has  a  will  of  her 
own,  and  thou  art  stem-tempered  and  imyielding." 

"  For  all  that  I  will  try  my  luck  there,"  said  Thor- 
wald, "so  it's  no  good  trying  to  hinder  me." 

*  Ay  1 "  said  Oswif,    "  and  the  risk  is  all  thine 

After  that  they  set  off  on  a  wooii^  journey  to  Haus- 
kuldstede,  and  had  a  hearty  welcome.  They  were  not 
long  in  telling  Hausknld  their  business,  and  began  to 
woo;  then  Hauskuld  answered — 

"As  for  you,  I  know  how  you  both  stand  in  the 
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world,  but  for  my  own  part  I  will  use  no  mxUe  towards 
you.  My  daughter  has  a  hard  temper,  but  as  to  her 
looks  and  breeding  you  can  both  see  for  yourselves." 

"Lay  down  the  terms  of  the  match,"  answered  Hor^ 
wald,  "  for  I  will  not  let  her  temper  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  baigain." 

Then  they  talked  over  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  and 
Hauskuld  never  asked  his  daughter  what  she  thought  of 
it,  for  his  heart  was  set  on  giving  her  away,  and  so 
they  came  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
match.  After  that  Thorwald  betrothed  himself  to  Hall- 
gerda,  and  rode  away  home  when  the  matter  was  settled. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HALLGERDa'S  WEDDRfG. 

Hauskuld  told  Hallgerda  of  the  bargain  he  had  made^ 
and  she  said-~ 

"  Now  that  has  been  put  to  the  proof  which  I  liave 
all  along  been  afraid  ot  that  thou  lovest  me  not  so  much 
as  thou  art  always  saying,  when  thou  hast  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  tell  me  a  word  of  all  this  matter. 
Iteaides,  I  do  not  think  this  match  so  good  a  one  as 
thou  hast  always  promised  me.' 
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So  she  went  on,  and  let  them  know "  in  every'  way 
that  she  thought  she  was  thrown  away. 

Then  Hauskald  said — 

"  I  do  not  set  so  much  store  by  thy  pride  aa  to  let  it 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  bargains ;  and  my  will,  not  thine, 
shall  carry  the  day  if  we  fall  out  on  any  point" 

"The  pride  of  all  you  Mnsfolk  is  gteaC  she  said, 
"  and  so  it  is  not  wonderful  if  I  have  some  of  it." 

With  that  she  went  away,  and  found  herfoster-fether 
Ibiostolt  and  told  him  what  was  in  store  for  her,  and 
was  very  heavy-hearted.    Then  Thiostolf  said — 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  thou  wilt  be  married  a  second 
time,  and  then  they  will  ask  thee  what  thou  thinkest  of 
the  match ;  for  I  will  do  in  all  things  as  thou  wishest, 
except  in  what  touches  thy  fether  or  Hrut" 

After  that  they  spoke  no  more  of  the  matter,  and 
Hauskuld  made  ready  the  bridal  feast,  and  rode  off  to 
ask  men  to  it  So  he  came  to  Hrutstede  and  called 
Hrut  out  to  speak  with  him.  Hrut  went  out,  and  they 
b^^  to  tall^  and  Hauskuld  told  him  the  whole  story 
of  the  bargain,  and  bade  him  to  the  feast,  saying — 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  thou  dost  not  feel 
hurt  though  I  did  not  tell  thee  when  the  bargain  was 
beii^  made." 

*I  should  be  better  pleased,"  said  Hrut,  "to  have 
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nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it ;  for  this  match  trill  bring 
Inck  neither  to  him  nor  to  her ;  but  still  I  will  come  to 
the  feast  if  thou  thinkeBt  it  Till  add  any  honoor  to  thee." 

**  Of  cooise  I  think  ao,"  said  Haoskuld,  and  rode  off 
homft 

Oswif  and  Thorwald  also  asked  men  to  come,  so  that 
no  fewer  than  one  hnndred  goeste  were  asked. 

There  was  a  man  named  Swan,  who  dwelt  in  Bear- 
firth,  which  lies  north  firom  Steingrimsfirth.  This  Swan 
was  a  great  wizard,  and  he  was  Hallgerda's  mother's 
brother.  He  was  qoarrelsome,  and  hard  to  deal  with, 
but  Hallgerda  asked  him  to  the  feast,  and  sends  Thio- 
Btolf  to  him ;  so  he  went,  and  it  soon  got  to  friendship 
between  him  and  Swan. 

Kow  men  come  to  the  feast,  and  Ha%erda  sat  upon 
the  cross-bench,  and  she  was  s  very  merry  brid&  Thios- 
tolf  was  always  talking  to  her,  though  he  sometimes 
found  time  to  speak  to  Swan,  and  men  tboi^ht  their 
talking  strange.  The  feast  went  off  well,  and  Hausknld 
paid  down  Hallgerda's  portion  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness.    After  he  had  done  that,  he  said  to  Hmt — 

"Shall  I  bring  out  any  gifts  beside  1" 

"The  day  will  come,"  answered  Hruf^  "when  thou 
wilt  have  to  waste  thy  goods  for  Hallgerda's  sake,  so 
hold  thy  hand  now." 
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CHAPTER  XL 
thorwald's  slaying. 


Thorwald  rode  home  from  the  bridal  feast,  and  hu  wife 
-with  him,  and  Thiostol^  who  rode  by  her  hoiae's  side,  and 
still  talked  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  Oswif  turned  to  his 
son  and  said — 

"  Art  thou  pleased  with  thy  match  "i  and  how  went 
it  when  ye  talked  together." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "she  showed  all  kindness  to  me. 
ThoQ  mightst  see  that  by  the  way  she  laughs  at  every 
word  I  say." 

"  1  dont  think  her  laughter  so  hearty  as  thou  dost^" 
answered  Oswit  "  but  this  will  be  put  to  the  proof  by 
and  by." 

So  they  ride  on  till  they  come  home,  and  at  ni^t 
she  took  her  seat  by  her  husband's  side,  and  made 
room  for  Thiostolf  next  herself  on  the  inside.  Thiostolf 
and  Thorwald  had  little  to  do  with  each  other,  and  few 
words  were  thrown  away  between  them  that  winter,  and 
so  time  went  on.  Hallgerda  was  prodigal  and  grasping, 
and  tiiere  was  nothing  that  any  of  tiieir  neighbours  had 
that  she  must  not  have  too,  and  all  that  she  had,  no 
matter  whether  it  were  her  own  or  belonged  to  others 
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she  wasted.  But  when  tlie  spring  came  there  was  a 
scarcity  in  the  house,  both  of  meal  and  stock  fish,  so 
Hallgerda  went  up  to  Thorwald  and  said — 

"  Thou  must  not  be  sitting  in-doors  any  longer,  for 
we  want'foi  the  house  both  meal  and  fish." 

"WeU,"  said  Thorwald,  "I  did  not  lay  in  less  for 
the  house  this  year  than  I  laid  in  before,  and  then  it 
nsed  to  last  till  suauner." 

"  "What  care  I,'  said  Hallgerda,  "  if  thou  and  thy 
father  have  made  your  money  by  starving  youiselres." 

Then  Thorwald  got  angry  and  gave  her  a  blow  on 
the  &ce  and  drew  blood,  and  went  away  and  called  his 
men  and  ran  the  skiff  down  to  the  shore.  Then  six  of 
them  jumped  into  her  and  rowed  out  to  the  Bear-isles, 
and  b^an  to  load  her  with  meal  and  fish. 

Meantime  it  is  said  that  Hallgerda  sat  out  of  doors 
heavy  at  heart.  Thiostolf  went  up  to  her  and  saw  the 
wound  on  her  face,  and  said — 

"  Who  has  been  playing  thee  this  sorry  trick  ?  " 

"  My  husband  Thorwald,"  she  said,  "and  thou  stoodst 
aloof,  though  thou  wouldst  not  if  thou  hadst  cared  at  all 
for  me." 

"  Because  I  knew  nothing  about  it,"  said  Thiostolf, 
"  but  I  will  avenge  it" 

Then  he  went' away  down  to  the  shore  and  ran  out 
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a  six-oared  boat,  and  held  in  hia  hand  a  great  axe  that  he 
had  with  a  haft  orerhiid  wi&  iron.  He  steps  into  the 
boat  and  rows  out  to  the  Bear-islefl,  and  when  he  got 
there  all  the  men  had  rowed  away  but  Thorwald  and  his 
followers,  and  he  stayed  by  the  skiff  to  load  her,  while 
they  brought  the  goods  down  to  him.  So  Thiostolf 
came  up  just  then  and  jumped  into  the  skil^  and  began 
to  load  with  him,  and  after  a  while  he  said — 

"Thou  canst  do  but  little  at  this  woik;  and  that 
little  thon  dost  badly." 

<*  ThinkBt  thou  thou  canst  do  it  better,"  said  Thor- 
wald. 

"There's  one  thing  to  be  done  which  I  can  do  better 
than  thou,"  said  Thiostolf  and  then  he  went  on — 

"  The  woman  who  is  thy  wife  has  made  a  bad  match, 
and  you  shall  not  live  much  longer  together. 

Then  Thorwald  snatched  up  a  fishii^knife  that  lay 
by  him,  and  made  a  stab  at  Thiostolf ;  he  had  lifted  his 
axe  to  his  shoulder  and  dashed  it  down.  It  came  on 
Thorwald'e  arm  and  crushed  the  wrist,  but  down  fell 
the  knife.  Then  Thiostolf  lifted  up  his  axe  a  second 
time  and  gave  Thorwald  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  he  fell 
dead  on  the  spot 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 
tmiostolf's  flight. 


While  this  was  going  on,  Thorwald's  men  came  dovn 
with  their  load,  but  Ihiostolf  was  not  slow  in  his  plans. 
He  hewed  with  both  hands  at  the  gunwale  of  the  skiff 
and  cut  it  down  about  two  planks ;  then  he  leapt  into 
his  boat,  but  the  daik  blue  sea  poured  into  tiie  skif^  and 
down  she  went  witii  all  her  freight.  Down  too  sank 
Thorwald's  bod^,  so  that  bis  men  could  not  see  what  had 
been  done  to  him,  but  they  knew  well  enough  that  he 
was  dead.  Thiostolf  rowed  away  up  the  firth,  bat  they 
shouted  after  him  wishing  him  ill  luck.  He  made 
them  no  answer,  but  towed  on  till  he  got  home,  and  ran 
the  boat  up  on  the  beach,  and  went  up  to  the  house  with 
his  axe,  all  bloody  as  it  was,  on  his  shoulder.  Hallgeida 
stood  out  of  doors,  and  said — 

"  Thine  axe  is  bloody  ;  what  hast  thou  done  1 " 
"  I  have  done  now  what  will  cause  thee  to  be  weddod 
a  second  time." 

**  Thou  teUest  me  then  that  Thorwald  is  dead,"  she 
said. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  he, "  and  now  look  out  for  my  safety." 
"  So  I  will,"  she  said  ;  **  I  will  send  thee  north  to  Beai^ 
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firtb,  to  Swansbol,  sad  Svan,  my  kinsmoD,  will  receive 
thee  with  open  arms.  He  is  so  mighty  a  man  that  no 
one  wiU  seek  thee  thither." 

So  he  saddled  a  hoise  that  she  had,  and  jumped  on 
his  back,  and  rode  off  north  to  Bearfirth,  to  Swanabol, 
and  Swan  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  said — 

"That^s  what  I  call  a  man  who  does  not  stick  at 
trifles !  And  now  I  promiae  thee  if  they  seek  thee  here, 
they  shall  get  nothing  but  Uie  greatest  shame." 

Now,  Uie  story  goes  back  to  Kallgerda,  and  how  she 
behaved  She  called  on  liot  the  black,  her  kinsman,  to 
go  with  her,  and  bade  him  saddle  their  horses,  for  she 
said — ^"  I  will  ride  home  to  my  fether." 

While  he  made  ready  for  their  joum^,  she  went  to 
her  chests  and  unlocked  them,  and  called  all  ihe  men 
of  her  house  about  her,  and  gave  each  of  them  some  gift ; 
but  they  all  grieved  at  her  going.  Kow  she  rides  home 
to  her  father ;  and  he  received  her  well,  for  as  yet  he 
had  not  heard  the  news.    But  Hrut  said  to  Hallgerda — 

""Why  did  not  Thorwald  come  with  thee?"  and  she 
answered — 

"  He  is  dead." 

Then  said  Hauskuld — 

"  That  was  ITiiostolFs  doing." 

"  It  was,"  she  said 
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"Ah!"  eaid  UaoBkuld,  "Hrut  was  not  fer  wrong 
when  he  told  me  th&t  this  bargain  would  draw  mickle 
misfortune  after  it  Bat  there's  no  good  in  tronblii^ 
one's  self  about  a  thing  that's  done  and  gona" 

Now,  the  story  must  go  back  to  Thorwald's  mates, 
how  there  they  are,  and  how  they  begged  the  loan  of 
a  boat  to  get  to  the  mainland.  So  a  boat  was  lent  them 
at  once,  and  they  rowed  up  the  firth  to  Seykianess,  and 
found  Oswif,  and  told  him  these  tidings. 

He  said,  "  111  lack  is  the  end  of  ill  redes,  and  now  I 
see  how  it  has  all  gon&  Hallgeida  must  have  sent 
Tbiostolf  to  Bearfirth,  but  she  herself  must  have  ridden 
home  to  her  &ther.  Let  us  now  gather  folk  and  follow 
him  up  thither  north.'  So  they  did  that^  and  went 
about  asking  for  help,  and  got  together  many  men.  And 
then  they  all  rode  off  to  Steingrims  river,  and  so  on  to 
liotriverdale  and  Selriverdale,  till  they  came  to  Bearfirth. 

Now  Swan  began  to  speak,  and  gasped  much.  "  Now 
Oswif  3  fetches  are  seeking  us  out"  Then  up  sprung 
ThiostoH  but  Swan  said,  "  Go  thou  out  with  me,  there 
won't  be  need  of  much."  So  they  went  out  both  of  them, 
and  Swan  took  a  goatskin  and  wrapped  it  about  his  own 
head,  and  said,  "Become  mist  and  fog,  become  fidght 
and  wonder  mickle  to  all  those  who  seek  thee." 

Now,  it  must  be  told  how  Oswif,  his  friends,  and  his 
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men  are  riding  along  tlie  ridge ;  then  came  a  great  mist 
against  them,  and  Oswif  said,  "  Thia  is  Swan's  doing ; 
twere  well  if  nothing  voise  followed,"  A  little  after  a 
mighty  darkness  came  before  their  eyes,  so  that  they  could 
see  nothii^  and  then  they  fell  off  their  horses'  hacks, 
and  lost  their  horses,  and  dropped  their  weapons,  and 
went  over  head  and  ears  into  bogs,  and  some  went  astray 
into  the  wood,  till  they  weie  on  Uie  brink  of  bodily  hann. 
Then  Oswif  said,  "  If  I  could  only  find  my  hoise  and 
weapons,  then  I'd  tuxn  back ;"  and  he  had  scarce  spoken 
these  words  than  they  saw  somewhat^  and  found  their 
hoises  and  weapons.  Then  many  e^LU  egged  the  others 
on  to  look  after  the  chase  once  more ;  and  so  they  did, 
and  at  once  the  same  wonders  befell  them,  and  so  they 
fared  thrice.  Then  Oswif  said,  "  Though  the  course  be 
not  good,  let  us  still  turn  back.  Kow,  we  will  take 
counsel  a  second  time,  and  what  now  pleases  my  mind 
beat,  is  to  go  and  find  Hauskuld,  and  ask  atonement  for 
my  son  ;  for  there's  hope  of  honour  where  there's  good 
store  of  it' 

So  they  rode  thence  to  the  ^vadfiriih  dales,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  told  about  them  till  they  came  to  Hauskuld- 
stede,  and  Hrut  was  there  before  them.  Oswif  called  out 
Haiiskuld  and  Hrut,  and  they  both  went  out  and  bade  him 
good  day.   After  that  they  began  to  talk.   Hauskuld  asked 
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Oswif  whence  he  canta  He  said  he  had  aet  out  to  search 
for  Tbiostol^  but  could  nt  find  him.  Hauskuld  said  be 
must  have  gone  north  to  Swaushol,  "  and  thither  it  is  not 
every  man's  lot  to  go  to  find  him." 

"  Well,'  says  Oswi^  "I  am  come  hither  for  thie^  to  ask 
atonement  for  my  son  from  thee." 

Hauskuld  answered — "^  I  did  not  slay  thy  son,  nor  did 
I  plot  his  death  ;  still  it  may  be  forgiven  thee  to  look  for 
atonement  somewhere." 

"  Nose  is  next  of  kin,  brother,  to  eyes,"  said  Hmt, "  and 
it  is  neediul  to  stop  all  evil  tongues,  and  to  make  him 
atonement  for  his  son,  and  so  mend  thy  daughter's  state, 
for  that  will  only  be  the  case  when  this  suit  is  dropped, 
and  the  less  that  is  said  about  it  the  better  it  will  be." 

Hauskuld  said — "  Wilt  thou  undertake  the  award  V 

"  That  I  will,"  says  Hmt,  "  nor  will  I  shield  Uiee  at 
ail  in  ray  award ;  for  if  the  truth  must  be  told  iky 
daughter  planned  his  death.* 

Then  Hrut  held  bis  peace  some  little  while,  and  after- 
wards he  stood  up,  and  said  to  Oewif — "  Take  now  my 
hand  in  handsel  as  a  token  that  thou  lettest  the  suit 
drop." 

So  Oswif  stood  up  and  said — '^  This  is  not  an  atone- 
ment on  equal  terms  when  thy  brother  utters  the  award, 
but  still  thou  (speskii^  to  Hmt)  hast  behaved  so  well 
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about  it  that  I  trust  thee  thoroughly  to  make  it.  Then 
he  stood  up  and  took  Haoskuld'e  hand,  and  came  to  an 
atonement  in  the  matter,  on  the  understanding  that 
Hrut  was  to  make  up  his  mind  and  uttei  the  avaid  before 
Oswif  went  away.  After  that,  Hnit  made  his  award,  and 
aaid — "  For  the  slaying  of  Thorwald  I  award  two  hundred 
in  silver" — that  was  then  thought  a  good  price  for  a 
man — "  and  thou  shalt  pay  it  down  at  once,  brother,  and 
pay  it  too  with  an  open  hand." 

Hauskuld  did  so,  and  then  Hrut  said  to  Oswif — ^"I  wiU 
give  thee  a  good  cloak  which  I  brought  with  me  from 
foreign  lands." 

He  thanked  him  for  his  gift;  and  went  home  well 
pleased  at  the  way  in  which  things  had  gone. 

After  that  Hauskuld  and  Hrut  came  to  Oswif  to  share 
the  goods,  and  they  and  Oswif  came  to  a  good  agreement 
about  that  to<^  and  they  went  home  with  their  share  of 
the  goods,  and  Oswif  is  now  out  of  our  story.  Hallgerda 
b^ged  Hauskuld  to  let  her  come  back  home  to  him,  and 
he  gave  her  leave,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  much 
talk  about  Thorwald's  slaying.  As  for  Hallgerda's 
goods  they  went  on  growing  till  they  were  worth  a 
great  sum. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

GLUrfa  WOOING. 


Now  three  btotheia  are  Darned  in  the  story.  Ose  was 
called  Thorarin,  the  second  Sagi,  and  the  third  Glum. 
They  were  the  sons  of  Olof  the  Halt,  and  were  men  of 
much  worth  and  of  great  wealth  in  goods.  Thorarin's 
surname  was  Eagi's  brother  ;  he  had  the  Speakership  of 
the  Law  after  Ba&i  Heing's  son.  He  was  a  very  wise 
man,  and  lived  at  Varmalek,  and  he  and  Glum  kept 
house  together.  Glum  had  been  long  abroad ;  he  was 
a  tall,  strong,  handsome  man.  Bagi  their  brother  was 
a  great  manslayer.  Those  brothers  owned  in  the  south 
Engey  and  Laugamess.  One  day  the  brothers  Thorarin 
and  Glum  were  talkii^  tt^ether,  and  Thorarin  asked 
Glum  whether  he  meant  to  go  abroad,  as  was  his 
wonti 

He  answered — "^  I  was  rather  thinking  now  of  leaving 
off  trading  voyages." 

"  What  hast  thou  then  in  thy  mind  ?     Wilt  thou 
woo  thee  a  wife  V 

"  That  I  will,"  says  he,  "  if  I  could  only  get  myself 
well  matched." 

Then  Thorarin  told  off  all  the  women  who  were 
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QQwedded  in  Borgarfirth,  and  aaked  him  if  he  would 
Iiave  any  of  these — "  Say  the  word,  and  I  will  ride  with 
thee!" 

Bnt  Glnm  answered — "  I  will  have  none  of  these." 

"  Say  then  the  name  of  her  thou  wishest  to  have,* 
says  ThoTarin. 

Glmn  answered — "  If  thou  must  know,  her  name  is 
Hallgerda,  and  she  is  Hauskuld's  dai^hter  away  west  in 
the  dales." 

"  WeU."  says  Thontrin,  "'t  is  not  with  thee  as  the  saw 
says, '  be  warned  by  another's  woe ;'  for  she  was  wedded 
to  a  man,  and  she  plotted  his  death.' 

Glum  said — "  Maybe  such  ill-luck  will  not  befall  her 
a  second  time,  and  suie  I  am  she  will  not  plot  my  death. 
But  now,  if  thou  wilt  show  me  any  honour,  ride  aloi^ 
with  me  to  woo  her." 

Tboisrin  said — "  There's  no  good  striving  against  it, 
for  what  most  be  is  sure  to  happen."  Glnm  often  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Thotarin,  bnt  he  put  it  off  a 
long  time.  At  last  it  came  about  that  they  gathered 
men  t^^ther  and  rode  off  ten  in  company,  west  to  the 
dales,  and  came  to  Hausloildstede.  Hauskuld  gave  them 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  they  stayed  there  that  night.  Bat 
early  next  morning  Hauskuld  sends  for  Hrut,  and  he 
came  Uiither  at  once  ;  and  Uansknld  was  out  of  doors 
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when  he  rode  into  the  "  town."  Then  Haushuld  told 
Hnit  what  men  had  come  thither. 

"  What  may  it  be  they  want,'  asked  Hrut. 

"  As  yet,"  says  Hauskuld,  "  they  have  not  let  out  to 
me  that  they  have  any  business." 

"  Still,"  says  Hrut,  "  their  business  must  be  with  thee. 
They  wiU  ask  the  hand  of  thy  daughter,  Hallgerda.  If 
they  do,  what  answer  wilt  thou  make  1  * 

"  What  dost  thou  advise  me  to  say  1'  says  Hauskuld. 

"  Thou  shalt  answer  well,"  says  Hrut ;  "  hut  still 
make  a  clean  breast  of  all  the  good  and  all  the  ill  thou 
knowest  of  the  woman." 

But  while  the  brothers  were  talking  thns,  out  came 
the  guests.  Hauskuld  greeted  them  well,  and  Hmt  bade 
both  Thoratin  and  his  brothers  good  morning.  After 
that  they  all  began  to  talk,  and  Thorariu  said — 

"  I  am  come  hither,  Hauskuld,  with  my  brother  Glum 
on  this  errand,  to  ask  for  Hallgerda  thy  daughter,  at  the 
hand  ctf  my  brother  Glum.  Thou  must  know  that  he  is  a 
man  of  worth," 

"  I  know  well,"  says  Hauskuld,  "  that  ye  are  both  of 
you  powerful  and  worthy  men ;  but  I  most  tell  you  right 
aat,  that  I  chose  a  husband  for  her  before,  and  that  turned 
out  most  unluckily  for  ua." 

Thorarin  answered — "  We  will  not  let  that  stand  in 
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the  way  of  the  bai^n  ;  for  one  oath  shall  not  become 
all  oaths,  and  this  may  prove  to  be  a  good  match,  though 
that  tamed  oat  ill ;  besides  Thiostolf  had  most  hand  in 
spoiling  it" 

Then  Hrut  spoke ;  "  Now  I  will  give  you  a  bit  of 
advice — this  :  if  ye  will  not  let  all  this  that  has  already 
happened  to  Hallgerda  stand  in  the  way  of  the  match, 
mind  you  do  not  let  Thiostolf  go  south  with  her  if  the 
match  comes  off,  and  that  he  is  never  there  longer  than 
three  ni^ts  at  a  time,  unless  Glum  gives  him  leave,  but 
&U  an  outlaw  by  Glum's  hand  without  atonement  if  he 
stay  theie  longer.  Of  course,  it  shall  be  in  Glum's  power 
to  give  him  leave ;  but  he  will  not  if  he  takes  my  advice. 
And  now  this  match  shall  not  be  fulfilled,  as  the  other 
was,  without  Hallgerda's  knowledge.  She  shall  now  know 
the  whole  course  of  this  baigain,  and  Bee  Glum,  and  her- 
8^  settle  whether  she  will  have  liiTn  or  not ;  and  then 
she  will  not  be  able  to  lay  the  blame  on  others  if  it  does 
not  turn  oat  well.  And  all  this  shall  be  without  craft 
orguila" 

Then  Thorarin  said — "  Now,  as  always,  it  will  prove 
best  if  thy  advice  be  taken." 

Then  they  sent  for  Hallgerda,  and  she  came  tiiithet; 
and  two  women  with  her.  She  had  on  a  cloak  of  rich 
blue  woo^  and  under  it  a  scarlet  kirtle,  and  a  silver  girdle 
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round  her  waist  but  her  hair  came  down  oa  both  sides 
of  her  bosom,  and  she  had  turned  the  locks  up  \uider  her 
girdle.  She  sat  down  hetween  Hrut  and  her  father,  and 
^e  greeted  them  all  with  kind  worda,  and  spoke  well 
and  boldly,  and  asked  what  was  the  newa.  After  that 
she  ceased  speaking. 

Then  Glum  said — "  There  has  been  some  talk  between 
thy  father  and  my  brother  Thorarin  and  myself  about  a 
baigain.  It  was  that  I  might  get  thee,  Hallgerda,  if  it 
be  thy  will,  as  it  is  theirs  ;  and  now,  if  thou  art  a  brave 
woman,  thou  wilt  say  right  out  whether  the  match  is  at 
all  to  thy  mind ;  but  if  thou  hast  anything  in  thy 
heart  against  Uiis  bargain  with  us,  then  we  will  not 
say  anything  more  about  it." 

Hallgerda  said — "  I  know  well  that  you  are  men  of 
worth  and  might,  ye  brotheiB.  I  know  too  that  now  I 
shall  he  much  better  wedded  than  I  was  before  ;  but  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  what  you  have  said  already  about  the 
match,  and  how  for  you  have  given  your  words  in  the 
matter.  But  so  far  as  I  now  see  of  thee,  I  think  I  might 
love  thee  well  if  we  can  but  hit  it  off  as  to  temper." 

So  Glum  himself  told  her  all  about  the  bargain,  and 
left  nothing  out,  and  then  he  asked  Hauskuld  and 
Hrut  whether  be  had  repeated  it  right.  Hauskuld  said  he 
had  ;  and  then  Hallgerda  said — ^"Ye  have  dealt  so  well 
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with  me  in  this  matter,  my  father  and  Hnit,  that  1  will 
do  what  ye  advise,  and  this  haigain  shall  be  struck  as 
ye  have  settled  it." 

Then  Hrut  said — "  Methinks  it  were  best  that  Hans- 
kuld  and  I  should  name  witnesses,  and  that  Hallgerda 
should  betroth  herself,  if  the  Lawman  thinks  that  right 
and  lawful." 

"  Bight  and  lawful  it  is,"  says  Thonuin. 

After  that  Hallgerda's  goods  were  valued,  and  Glum 
was  to  lay  down  as  muob  against  them,  and  they  were 
to  go  shares,  half  and  half,  in  the  whole.  Then  Glum 
bound  himself  to  Hallgerda  as  his  betrothed,  and  they 
rode  away  home  south  ;  but  Hauskuld  was  to  keep  the 
wedding-feast  at  his  house.  And  now  all  is  quiet  till 
men  ride  to  the  wedding. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

glum's  wedding. 

Those  brothers  gathered  together  a  great  company,  and 
they  were  all  picked  men.  They  rode  west  to  the  dales 
and  came  t«  Hauakuldstede,  and  there  they  found  a  great 
gathering  to  meet  them.  Hauskuld  and  Hrut,  and  their 
friends,  filled  one  bench,  and  the  bridegroom  the  other. 
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Hallgeiiia  sat  upon  the  cross  bench  on  the  dais,  and 
behaved  weU.  Thiostolf  went  about  with  his  axe  raised 
in  air>  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  that  he  was  there,  and 
so  the  wedding  went  off  well.  But  when  the  feast  was 
over,  Hal^rda  went  away  south  with  Glum  and  his 
brothers.  So  when  they  came  south  to  Varmalek,  Thorarin 
asked  Hallgerda  if  she  would  undertake  the  housekeeping. 
"  No,  I  will  not,"  she  said.  Hallgerda  kept  her  teniper 
down  that  winter,  and  they  liked  hei  well  enough.  But 
when  the  spring  came,  the  brothers  talked  about  their 
property,  and  Thorarin  said — "  I  will  give  up  to  you 
the  house  at  Varmalek,  for  that  is  readiest  to  your  hand, 
and  I  will  go  down  south  to  Laugamess  and  live  there, 
but  Engey  we  will  have  both  of  us  in  common." 

Glum  was  willing  enough  to  do  that  So  Thorarin 
went  down  to  the  south  of  that  district,  and  Glum  and 
his  wife  stayed  behind  there,  and  lived  in  the  house  at 
Varmalek. 

Now  Hallgerda  got  a  household  about  her ;  she  was 
prodigal  in  giving,  and  grasping  in  getting.  In  the  suio- 
mer  she  gave  birth  to  a  girL  Glum  asked  her  what  name 
it  was  to  have  1 

"She  shall  be  called  after  my  father's  mother,  and 
her  name  shall  be  Thoi^rda,"  for  she  came  down  from 
Sigurd  Fafnir's-bane  on  the  father's  side,  accoiding  to  the 
family  pedigree. 
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So  tlie  maiden  was  sprinkled  with  water,  and  had  thia 
name  given  her,  and  there  she  grew  up,  and  got  like  her 
mother  in  looks  aod  feature.  Glum  and  Hallgerda  agreed 
well  tether,  and  so  it  went  on  for  a  whila  About 
that  time  these  tidings  were  heard  iiom  the  north  and 
Beaifirth,  how  Swan  had  rowed  out  to  fish  in  the  spring, 
and  a  great  storm  came  down  on  him  from  the  east,  and 
how  he  was  driven  ashore  at  Elshless,  and  he  and  his  men 
were  there  lost  But  the  fishermen  who  were  at  Kalback 
thought  ttiey  saw  Swan  go  into  the  fell  at  Kalhackshom, 
and  that  he  was  greeted  well ;  but  some  spoke  against 
that  story,  and  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  But  this  all 
knew  that  he  was  never  seen  again  either  alive  or  dead. 
So  when  Hallgerda  heard  that  she  thought  she  had  a 
great  loss  in  her  mother's  brother.  Glum  begged  Tho- 
rarin  to  change  lands  with  him,  but  he  said  he  would 
not ;  "but,"  said  he,  "  if  I  outlive  you,  I  mean  to  have 
Yaimalek  to  myself.  When  Glum  told  this  to  Hall- 
gerda, she  said,  "  Thorarin  has  indeed  a  right  to  expect 
Uiis  ftom  us." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THIOSTOLP  GOES  TO  GLUM's  HOUSE. 

Thiostolf  had  beatea  one  of  Hauskuld's  honse-carles, 
80  he  drove  him  away.  He  took  his  horse  and  -weapoos, 
and  aaid  to  Hauskuld — 

"  Now,  I  will  go  away  and  never  come  back.' 

"  All  will  be  glad  at  that,"  says  Hauskuld. 

Thiostolf  rode  till  he  came  to  Varmalek,  and  there 
he  got  a  hearty  welcome  from  Hallgeida,  and  not  a  bad 
one  from  Glum.  He  told  Hallgerda  how  her  fother  had 
driven  him  away,  and  begged  her  to  give  him  her  help 
and  countenance.  She  answered  him  by  telling  him  she 
could  say  nothing  about  his  staying  there  before  she  had 
seen  Glum  about  it. 

"  Does  it  go  well  between  you  1 "  he  says. 

"  Yes,"  ahe  says,  "  our  love  runs  smooth  enough." 

AAer  that  she  went  to  apeak  to  Glum,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  said — 

"  Wilt  thou  grant  me  a  boon  which  I  wish  to  ask  of 
theel' 

"  Grant  it  I  will,"  he  says,  "  if  it  be  right  and  seemly ; 
but  what  is  it  thou  wishest  t^  ask  t" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "Thiostolf  has  been  driven  away 
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from  the  west,  and  what  I  want  thee  to  do  is  to  let  him 
stay  here ;  hat  I  will  not  take  it  croBsly  if  it  is  not  to 
thy  mind." 

Gltun  said — "  Now  that  thou  hehavest  so  well,  I  will 
grant  thee  thy  boon ;  hut  I  tell  thee,  if  he  takes  to  any  ill 
he  shall  be  sent  off  at  once.' 

She  goes  then  to  Thiostolf  and  tells  him,  and  he 
answered — 

"  Now,  thou  art  still  good,  as  I  had  hoped.' 

After  that  he  was  there,  and  kept  himself  down  a 
little  while,  hut  then  it  was  the  old  story,  he  seemed 
to  spoil  all  the  good  he  found ;  for  he  gave  way  to  no 
one  save  to  Hallgerda  alone,  but  she  never  took  his  side 
in  his  brawls  with  others. ,  Thoraiin,  Glum's  brother, 
blamed  him  for  letting  him  be  there,  and  said  ill  luck 
would  come  of  it,  and  all  would  happen  as  had  happened 
before  if  he  were  there.  Glum  answered  him  well  and 
kindly,  but  still  kept  on  in  his  own  way. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

glum's  sheep  hdnt. 

Now  once  on  a  time  when  autunm  came,  it  happened 
that  men  had  hard  work  to  get  their  flocks  home,  and 
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many  of  Glvun's  wethers  were  misedng.  Then  Glum  said 
toTMoBtolf— 

"  Go  thou  up  on  the  fell  with  my  house-carleB  sod 
see  if  je  caimot  find  out  anything  about  the  sheep." 

"  T  is  no  business  of  mine,"  says  Thiostol^  "  to  hunt 
up  sheep,  and  this  one  thing  is  quite  enough  to  hinder  it. 
I  won't  walk  in  thy  thralls'  footsteps.  But  go  thyself, 
and  then  111  go  with  thee." 

About  this  they  had  many  woids.  The  weather  was 
good,  and  Hallgerda  was  sitting  out  of  doors.  Glum 
went  up  to  her  and  said — 

"Now  Thiostolf  and  I  have  had  a  quarrel,  and  we 
shall  not  live  much  loi^r  together."  And  so  he  told 
her  all  that  they  had  been  talking  about 

Then  Hallgerda  spoke  up  for  Thiostolf  and  they  had 
many  words  about  him.  At  last  Glum  gave  her  a  blow 
with  his  hand,  and  said — 

"  I  will  strive  no  longer  with  thee,"  and  with  that  he 
went  away. 

Now  she  loved  him  much,  and  could  not  calm  herself, 
but  wept  out  loud.    Thiostolf  went  up  to  her  and  said — 

"  This  iB  sorry  sport  for  thee,  and  so  it  must  not  be 
often  again." 

"  Nay,"  she  said, "  but  thou  ehalt  not  avenge  this,  nor 
meddle  at  all  whatever  passes  between  Glum  and  me." 

He  went  off  with  a  spiteful  grin. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
glum's  slaying. 


Now  Glum  called  Jaen  to  follow  Um,  and  ndostolf  got 
ready  and  went  with  them.  So  they  went  up  South  Eey- 
kiardale  and  then  up  along  by  Baugagil  and  eo  aouth  to 
CrossfeU.  But  some  of  his  band  he  sent  to  the  Sulafells, 
and  they  all  found  very  many  aheep.  Some  of  them,  too, 
went  by  way  of  Scoradale,  and  it  came  about  at  last  that 
those  twain.  Glum  and  Tbiostolf,  weie  left  alone  together. 
They  went  south  from  Croesfell  and  found  there  a  flock 
of  wild  sheep,  and  they  went  &om  the  south  towards  the 
fell,  and  tried  to  drive  them  down  ;  but  still  the  sheep 
got  away  from  them  up  on  the  fell.  Then  each  b^an  to 
scold  the  other,  and  Thiostolf  said  at  last  that  Glmn  had 
no  BtrraigUi  save  to  tumble  about  in  Hallgeida's  anns. 

Then  Glum  said — 

" '  A  man's  foes  are  those  of  his  own  house.'  Shall 
I  take  upbmdlng  from  thee,  runaway  thrall  as  thou  art  ^ " 

Thiostolf  said — 

"  Thou  Shalt  soon  have  to  own  that  I  am  no  thtall, 
for  1  will  not  yield  an  inch  to  thea" 

Then  Glum  got  at^;ry,  and  cut  at  him  with  his  hand- 
axe,  but  he  threw  his  axe  in  the  way,  and  the  blow  fell 
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OR  tlie  haft  with  a  downward  stroke  and  bit  into  it  about 
the  breadth  of  two  filers.  Thiostolf  cut  at  him  at 
once  with  his  axe,  and  smote  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
the  stroke  hewed  asunder  the  Bhoulderbone  and  collar- 
bone, and  the  wound  bled  inwards.  Glum  grasped  at 
Thiostolf  with  his  left  hand  so  fast,  that  he  fell ;  but 
Cilum  could  not  hold  him,  for  death  came  over  him. 
Then  Thiostolf  covered  his  body  with  stones,  and  took 
off  his  gold  ling.  Then  he  went  straight  to  Yarmalek. 
Uallgerda  was  sitting  out  of  doors,  and  aaw  that  hia 
axe  was  hloody.     He  said — 

"I  know  not  what  thou  wilt  think  of  it,  but  I  tell 
thee  Glum  is  slain." 

"  That  must  be  thy  deed,"  she  says. 

"  So  it  ia,"  he  says. 

She  laughed  and  said— 

"  Thou  dost  not  stand  for  nothing  in  this  sport' 

"  What  thinkest  thou  is  best  to  be  done  now  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Go  to  Hmt,  my  father's  brother,"  she  said,  "  and  let 
him  see  about  thee." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  says  Thiostolf,  "  whether  this  is 
good  advice ;  but  still  I  will  take  thy  counsel  in  this 
matter." 

So  he  took  his  horse,  and  rode  west  to  Hrutstede  that 
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night  He  binds  his  horse  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  then  goes  round  to  the  dooT,  and  gives  a  great  knock. 
After  that  he  valks  round  the  house,  north  about  It 
happened  that  Hnit  was  avaka  He  sprang  up  at  once^ 
and  put  on  his  jerkin  and  pulled  on  bis  shoes.  Then  he 
took  up  his  sword,  and  wrapped  a  cloak  about  his  left 
arm,  up  as  far  as  the  elbow.  Men  woke  up  just  as  he 
went  out ;  there  he  saw  a  tall  stout  man  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  knew  it  was  Thiostolf.  Hrut  asked  him 
what  news  ? 

"  I  tell  thee  Glum  is  slain,"  says  ThiostoIC  . 
"  "Who  did  the  deed  1 "  says  Hrut 
"  I  slew  him,"  says  Thiostolf. 
*  "Why  rodest  thou  hither  1 "  saya  Hrut 
"  Hallgerda  sent  me  to  thee,"  says  Thiostolt 
"  Then  she  has  no  hand  in  this  deed,"  says  Hrut,  and 
drew  bis  sword.    Thiostolf  saw  that,  and  would  not  be 
behind  hand,  so  he  cuts  at  Hrut  at  once.    Hrut  got  out 
of  the  way  of  the  stroke  by  a  quick  turn,  and  at  the  same 
time  struck  the  back  of  the  axe  so  smartly  with  a  side-long 
blow  of  his  left  hand,  that  it  flew  out  of  Thiostolf  s  grasp. 
Then  Hrut  made  a  blow  with  the  sword  in  his  right  hand 
at  Thiostolf  8  leg,  just  above  the  knee,  and  cut  it  almost 
oflf  so  that  it  hung  by  a  little  piece,  and  sprang  in  upon 
him  at  the  same  time,  and  thrust  him  hard  back.    After 
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that  he  Bmote  him  on  the  head,  and  dealt  him  hia  death- 
blow. Thiostolf  fell  down  on  hts  back  at  full  length,  and 
then  out  came  Hrut's  men,  and  saw  the  tokena  of  Uie 
deed.  Hrut  made  them  take  Thiostolf  away,  and  throw 
stones  over  his  body,  and  then  he  went  to  find  Hauskuld. 
and  told  him  of  Glum'a  slaying,  and  also  of  ThioetolTs. 
He  thought  it  hann  that  Glum  was  dead  and  gone,  but 
thanked  him  for  killing  Thiostolf.  A  little  while  after, 
Thorarin  Bagi's  brother  hears  of  his  brother  Glum's 
death,  then  he  rides  with  eleven  men  behind  him  west 
to  Hanakuldstede,  and  Hauskuld  welcomed  him  with 
both  hands,  and  he  is  there  the  night  Hauskuld  sent 
at  once  for  Hrut  to  come  to  him,  and  he  went  at  tmee, 
and  next  day  they  spoke  much  of  the  slaying  of  Glmn, 
and  Thorarin  said — "  Wilt  thou  make  me  any  atonement 
for  my  brother,  for  I  have  had  a  great  loss  V 

Hauskuld  answered — "  I  did  not  slay  thy  brother,  nor 
did  my  daughter  plot  his  death ;  but  ae  soon  as  ever 
Hrut  knew  it  he  slew  Thiostolf." 

Then  Thorarin  held  bis  peace,  and  thought  the  matter 
bad  taken  a  bad  turn.  But  Hrut  said — "  Let  us  make 
his  journey  good  ;  he  has  indeed  bad  a  heavj'  loss,  and  if 
we  do  that  we  shall  be  well  spoken  of.  So  let  us  give 
him  gifts,  and  then  he  will  be  our  friend  ever  afterwarda" 

So  the  end  of  it  was,  that  those  brothers  gave  him 
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gifts,  and  he  rode  back  south.  He  and  Hallgerda  changed 
homesteads  in  the  spring  and  ahe  went  sontfa,  to  Lattgai^ 
nesa  and  he  to  YazmBlek.    And  now  Thorarin  Is  out  of 

the  story. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FIDDLB  HORD'S  DEATH. 

Now  it  must  be  told  how  Fiddle  Mord  took  a  sickness 
and  breathed  his  last ;  and  that  was  thought  great  scathe. 
His  datightOT  Unna  took  all  the  goods  he  left  behind 
him.  She  was  then  stUl  nnmanied  the  second  time. 
She  was  veiy  lavish,  and  unthrifty  of  her  property  ;  bo 
that  her  goods  and  ready  money  wasted  away,  and  at 
last  she  had  scarce  anything  left  but  land  and  stock. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

GUNSAB  COMES  INTO  THE  8T0HY. 

ThebE  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Gunnar.  He  was 
one  of  Unna's  kinsmen,  and  his  mother's  name  was 
fiannveig.*     Gunnar's   father  was  named    Hamondf 

*  She  was  the  danghter  of  SigfuEB,  the  bod  of  SighTat  Qie  Bed ; 
he  was  ilun  at  Sandhol  ferry. 

t  He  wae  the  son  of  Ganiiar  Baugsson,  after  whom  Qnimar'e 
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Gtmnar  Hamond's  son  dwelt  at  litbend,  in  the  Fleet- 
lithe.  He  was  a  tall  man  in  growth,  and  a  strong  man 
— ^best  skilled  in  anna  of  all  men.  He  could  cut  or 
thrust  or  shoot  if  he  chose  as  vdl  with  his  left  as  with 
his  r^ht  hand,  and  he  smote  so  swiftly  with  his  sword, 
that  three  seemed  to  flash  through  the  air  at  once.  He 
was  the  best  shot  with  the  bow  of  all  men,  and  never 
missed  his  mark.  He  could  leap  more  than  his  own 
height,  with  all  his  war^gear,  and  as  far  backwards  as 
forwards.  He  could  swim  like  a  seal,  and  there  was  no 
game  in  which  it  was  any  good  for  any  one  to  strive  with 
him  ;  and  so  it  has  been  said  that  no  man  was  his  match. 
He  was  handsome  of  feature,  and  fair  skinned.  His  nose 
was  straight,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  the  end.  He  was 
blue-eyed  and  bright-eyed,  and  ruddy-cheeked.  His  hair 
thick,  and  of  good  hue,  and  hanging  down  in  comely 
curls.  The  most  courteous  of  men  was  he,  of  sturdy 
frame  and  strong  will,  bountiful  and  gentle,  a  fast 
friend,  but  hard  to  please  when  making  them.  He 
was  wealthy  in  goods.  His  brother's  name  was  Kola- 
kegg ;  he  was  a  tall  strong  man,  a  noble  fellow,  and 
undaunted    in    everytliing.      Another    brother's   name 

holt  IB  called.  Hamond's  motfaer'B  nune  waa  Hrofnbilda.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Storolf  Hemg'a  god.  Storolf  was  broUier  to  Hrafii 
the  Speaker  of  the  Law,  the  son  of  Storolf  was  Onn  the  Strong. 
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waa  Hjort ;  lie  was  then  in  his  childhood.  Orui  Sko- 
gamef  was  a  base-bom  brother  of  Gunnar'B ;  he  does 
not  come  into  this  stoiy.  Amgada  was  the  name  of 
Guimar's  sister.  Hroar,  the  priest  at  Tongue,  had  her 
to  wife.* 


CHAPTEK  XX. 

OF  NJAL  AND  HIS  CHILDREN. 

These  was  a  man  whose  name  was  NjaL  He  was  the 
eon  of  Thoigeir  Gelling,  the  son  of  Thorolf.  Njal's 
mother's  name  was  Asgerda.t  Njal  dwelt  at  Berg- 
thorsknoU  in  the  land-isles ;  he  had  another  homestead 
on  Thorol&fell  Njal  was  wealthy  in  goods,  and  hand- 
some of  face ;  no  beard  grew  on  bis  chin.  He  was 
so  great  a  lawyer,  that  bis  match  was  not  to  be 
found.     Wise  too  he  was,  and  foieknowing  and  foie- 

*  He  was  tbe  son  of  Uni  the  ncborn,  Qardar's  son  nho  found 
Iceland.  Arngnda's  son  was  Uamond  the  Halt,  who  dwelt  at 
EamoudBtede. 

f  She  was  the  dan^ter  of  lord  Ar  the  Silent.  She  had  come 
ont  hither  to  Iceland  from  Norwaj,  and  taken  land  to  the  west  of 
Uarkfleet,  between  Auldastone  and  Belialandsnnill.  Her  son  was 
HoH-Thwir,  the  father  of  Thorleif  Crow,  from  whom  the  Wood- 
dwellen  are  apning,  and  of  Thoi^m  the  tall,  and  Skorargeir. 
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sighted.*  Of  good  counsel,  and  ready  to  give  it,  and 
all  that  he  advised  men  was  sure  to  be  the  best  for 
them  to  do.  Gentle  and  generous,  he  unravelled  every 
man's  knotty  points  who  catae  to  see  him  about  them. 
Bergthora  was  his  wife's  name  ;  she  was  Skatphedinn'a 
daughter,  a  very  high-spirited,  brave-hearted  woman, 
but  somewhat  hard-tempered.  They  had  six  children, 
three  daughters  and  three  sons,  and  they  all  come  after- 
wards into  this  stoiy. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

UNNA  GOES  TO  SEE  GUNHAS. 

Now  it  must  be  told  how  Unna  had  lost  all  her  ready 
money.  She  made  her  way  to  Lithend,  and  Gunnar 
greeted  his  kinswoman  welL  She  stayed  there  that 
night,  and  the  next  morning  th^  sat  out  of  doois 
and  talked.  The  end  of  their  talk  was,  that  she  told 
him  how  heavily  she  was  pressed  for  money. 

*  This  meana  that  Njol  wm  one  of  tboBo  gifted  beings  who, 
according  to  the  flim  belief  of  that  itge,  had  «  more  than  hiiman 
insight  bto  things  abonC  to  happen.  It  anBwers  very  nearly  to  the 
Scottish  "  second  right." 
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**  This  19  a  bad  busiDesa,"  he  said. 

"  What  help  ■wilt  thou  give  me  out  of  my  distress  1" 
she  asked. 

He  answered  — "  Take  as  much  money  as  thou 
needest  from  what  I  have  out  at  interest." 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  "  I  will  not  waste  thy  goods." 

"  What  then  dost  thou  wish  ^" 

"I  wish  thee  to  get  back  my  goods  out  of  Hiatfs 
hands,"  she  answered. 

"  That,  methinks,  is  not  likely,"  said  he,  "  when  thy 
father  could  not  get  them  back,  and  yet  he  was  a  great 
lawyer,  but  I  know  little  about  law." 

She  answered — "  Hrut  pushed  that  matter  through 
rather  by  boldness  than  by  law ;  besides,  my  &ther  was 
old,  and  that  was  why  men  thought  it  better  not  to 
drive  things  to  the  uttermost  And  now  there  is  none 
of  my  kiuBmen  to  take  this  snit  up  if  thou  haat  not 
daring  enough." 

**  I  have  courage  enough,"  he  replied,  "  to  get  ttiese 
goods  back  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  take  the  suit  up." 

"Weill"  she  answered,  "go  and  see  Njal  of  Beig- 
thorsknoU,  he  will  know  how  to  give  thee  advice.  Be- 
sides, he  is  a  great  friend  of  thine.' 

"Tis  like  enough  he  will  give  me  good  advice,  as  be 
gives  it  to  every  one  else,"  says  Gunnar. 
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So  the  end  of  tlieir  talk  was,  that  Guimar  undertook 
her  cause,  and  gave  her  the  money  she  needed  for  her 
housekeeping,  and  after  that  she  went  home. 

Now  Ounnar  tides  to  see  Njal,  and  he  made  him 
welcome,  and  they  began  to  talk  at  once. 

Then  Gunnar  said — "  I  am  come  to  seek  a  bit  of  good 
advice  from  thee." 

Njal  repUed — "  Many  of  my  fiieuds  are  worthy  of 
this,  but  still  I  think  I  would  take  more  pains  for  none 
than  for  thee.' 

Gunnar  said — "  I  wish  to  let  thee  know  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  get  Unna's  goods  back  from  Hnit." 

"A  very  hard  suit  to  undertake,"  said  Njal,  "and 
one  very  hazardous  how  it  will  go ;  but  still  I  will 
get  it  up  for  thee  in  the  way  I  think  likeliest  to  suc- 
ceed, and  the  end  will  be  good  if  thou  breakest  none  of 
the  rules  I  lay  down ;  if  thou  dost,  thy  life  is  in  dajiger." 

"  Never  fear ;  I  will  break  none  of  them,"  said  Gunnar. 

Then  Njal  held  his  peace  for  a  little  while,  and  after 
that  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

hjal's  advice. 

"  I  HATE  thought  over  the  suit,  and  it  will  do  so.  Thou 
shalt  ride  from  home  with  two  men  at  thy  back.  Over 
all  thou  ehalt  have  a  great  rough  cloak,  and  under  that, 
a  rusaet  kirtle  of  cheap  stuff,  and  under  all,  thy  good 
clothes.  Thou  miist  take  a  small  axe  in  thy  hand,  and 
each  of  you  must  have  two  horaes,  one  fat,  the  other  lean. 
Thou  shalt  carry  hardware  and  smith's  work  with  thee 
hence,  and  ye  must  ride  off  early  to-morrow  morning,  and 
when  ye  are  come  across  Whitewater  westwards,  mind 
and  slouch  thy  hat  well  over  thy  brows.  Then  men  will 
ask  who  is  this  tall  man,  and  thy  mates  shall  say — 'Here 
is  Huckster  Hedinn  the  Big,  a  man  from  Eyjafirth,  who 
is  going  about  with  smith's  work  for  sale.'  This  Hedinn 
is  ill-tempered  and  a  chatterer — a  fellow  who  thinks  he 
alone  knows  everything.  Yeiy  often  he  snatches  back  hia 
wraes,  and  fiies  at  men  !f  everything  is  not  done  as  he 
wishes.  So  thou  shalt  ride  west  to  Boigarfirth  offering 
all  sorta  of  wares  for  sale,  and  be  sure  often  to  cry  off 
tiiy  bai^jains,  so  that  it  will  be  noised  abroad  that  Huck- 
ster Hedinn  is  the  worst  of  men  to  deal  with,  and  that  no 
lies  have  been  told  of  his  bad  behaviour.    So  thou  ahalt 
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ride  to  Noithwaterdale,  and  to  Hruttirth,  and  I^jtriver- 
dale,  till  thou  comest  to  Hauskuldateda  There  thou  must 
stay  a  night,  and  sit  in  the  lowest  place,  and  hang  thy 
head  down.  Hauakuld  will  tell  them  all  not  to  meddle 
nor  meike  with  Huckster  Hedinn,  saying  he  is  a  rude 
unfriendly  fellow.  Next  morning  thou  must  be  off 
early  and  go  to  the  farm  nearest  Hrutstede.  There  thou 
must  oETer  thy  goods  for  sale,  praising  up  all  that  is 
worst,  and  tinkering  up  the  faults.  The  master  of  the 
house  will  pry  about  and  find  out  the  &ults.  Thou 
most  snatch  the  wares  away  from  him,  and  speak  ill 
to  him.  He  wiU  say — Twas  not  to  be  hoped  that 
thou  wonldst  behave  well  to  him,  when  thou  behavest  ill 
to  every  one  else.  Then  thou  shalt  fly  at  him,  though  it 
is  not  thy  wont,  but  mind  and  spare  thy  strength,  that 
thou  mayest  not  be  found  out  Then  a  man  will  be  sent 
to  Hrutstede  to  tell  Hrut  he  had  beat  come  and  part 
you.  He  will  come  at  once  and  ask  thee  to  his  house, 
and  thou  must  accept  his  oSer.  Thou  shalt  greet  Hrut 
and  he  will  answer  well  A  place  will  be  given  thee 
on  the  lower  bench  over  against  Hnitfs  high  seat  He 
will  ask  if  thou  art  from  the  North,  and  thoa  shalt  answer 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  EyjafirtL  He  will  go  on  to  ask 
if  there  are  very  many  famous  men  there.  'Shabby 
fellows  enough  and  to  spare,'  thou  must  answer.     'Dost 
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thoa  know  Seykiardale  and  the  parts  about  ^  '  he  will 
ask.  To  which  thoa  muBt  answer — *  I  know  all  Iceland 
by  heait.' 

"  *Aie  there  any  stoat  champions  left  in  fieykiar- 
daleV  he  will  ask.  'Thieves  and  scoundrels,'  thou  shalt 
answer.  Then  Hrut  will  smile  and  think  it  sport  to  listen. 
You  two  will  go  on  to  talk  of  the  men  in  the  Eastfirth 
Quarter,  and  thoa  most  always  find  something  to  say 
E^iainst  them.  At  last  your  talk  will  come  Bangrivervale, 
and  then  thou  must  say,  there  is  small  choice  of  men 
left  in  those  parts  since  Fiddle  Mord  died.  At  the  same 
time  sing  some  stave  to  please  Hrut,  for  I  know  thou  art 
a  skald.  Hrut  will  ask  what  makes  thee  say  there  is 
never  a  man  to  come  in  Mold's  place  1  and  then  thou 
must  answer,  that  he  was  so  wise  a  man  and  bo  good  a 
taker  np  of  suits,  that  he  never  made  a  false  step  in 
upholdiiig  his  leadership.  He  will  ask — '  Dost  thoa 
know  how  matters  fared  between  me  and  hiin  V 

"  *  I  know  all  about  it,*  thoa  must  reply, '  he  took  thy 
wife  horn  thee,  and  thou  hadst  not  a  word  to  say.' 

"  Then  Hrut  will  ask — '  Bost  thou  not  think  it  was 
some  disgrace  to  him  when  he  could  not  get  back  his 
goods,  though  he  set  the  salt  on  foot  ?' 

"  '  I  can  answer  thee  that  well  enough,'  thou  must  say. 
'  Thou  choUengedst  him  to  single  combat ;  but  he  was 
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old,  and  so  bis  Mends  advised  him  not  to  %lit  with  thee, 
and  then  they  let  the  suit  fall  to  the  ground' 

"  '  True  enongh,'  Hrut  will  say.  '  I  said  so,  and  that 
passed  for  law  among  foolifih  men ;  bat  the  suit  mig^t 
have  been  taken  np  again  at  another  Thing  if  he  had 
the  heart' 

"  '  I  know  all  that;'  thou  must  say. 

"  Then  he  will  ask — *  Dost  thou  know  anything  about 
law?' 

"  '  Up  in  the  North  I  am  thought  to  know  something 
about  it,'  thou  shalt  say.  '  But  still  I  should  like  thee  to 
tell  me  how  this  suit  should  be  taken  up.' 

«  '"What  suit  dost  thou  mean  V  he  will  ask. 

"  '  A  suit,'  thou  must  answei,  *  which  does  not  concern 
me.  I  want  to  know  how  a  man  most  set  to  work  who 
wishes  to  get  back  Unua's  dower.' 

"  Then  Hrot  will  say — '  In  this  suit  I  must  be 
summoned  bo  that  I  can  hear  the  summons,  or  I  must 
be  summoned  here  in  my  lawful  house.' 

" '  Becito  the  summons,  then,'  thou  must  say,-'  and  I 
will  say  it  after  thee.' 

"  Then  Hrut  will  summon  Tiimaplf ;  and  mind  and 
pay  great  heed  to  every  word  he  says.  After  that  Hrut 
will  bid  thee  repeat  the  summons,  and  thou  must  do  so, 
and  say  it  all  wronft  bo  that  no  more  than  every  other 
word  is  right  ' 
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"  Then  Hrut  will  smile  and  not  mifltrufit  thee,  but 
say  that  scarce  a  void  ia  tight  Thou  must  throw  the 
blame  on  thy  companions,  and  say  they  put  thee  ont, 
and  then  thou  m.tuit  ask  him  to  say  the  woids  first,  word 
by  woid,  and  to  let  thee  say  the  words  after  him.  He 
will  give  thee  leave,  and  summon  himself  in  the  enit, 
and  thon  shalt  Biunmon  after  him  there  and  then,  and 
this  time  say  eveiy  word  right.  When  it  is  done,  ask 
Hmt  if  that  were  rightly  summoned,  and  he  will  answer 
'  there  is  no  flaw  to  be  found  in  it'  Then  thou  shalt 
say  in  a  loud  voice,  so  tiiat  thy  companions  may  hear — 

"'1  summon  thee  in  the  suit  whidi  Unna  Mord'a 
daughter  has  made  over  to  me  with  her  plighted  hand,' 

"But  when  men  are  sound  asleep,  you  shall  rise  and 
take  your  bridles  and  saddles,  and  tread  softly,  and  go 
out  of  the  house,  and  put  your  saddles  on  your  iat  horses 
in  the  fields,  and  so  ride  off  on  them,  but  leave  the  others 
behind  you.  You  must  ride  up  into  the  hUls  away  from 
the  home  pastnies  and  stay  there  three  nights,  foT  about 
so  long  will  they  seek  you.  After  that  ride  home  south, 
riding  always  by  night  and  resting  by  day.  As  for  us, 
we  will  theu  tide  this  sunuuet  to  the  Thing,  and  help 
thee  in  thy  suit."  So  Ounnar  thanked  Njal,  and  first  of 
all  rode  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HUCKBTEE  HEDINN. 

tiUNKAB  Tode  froni  home  two  nights  afterwards,  and  two 
mea  with  him ;  they  tode  along  ontil  they  got  on  Blue- 
woodheath,  and  then  men  on  horseback  met  them  and 
asked  who  that  tall  man  m%ht  be  of  whom  so  little  was 
seea  But  his  companions  said  it  was  Hnckster  Hedinn. 
Ilien  the  others  said  a  worse  was  not  to  be  looked  for 
behind,  when  such  a  man  as  he  went  before.  Hedinn  at 
once  made  as  though  he  would  have  set  upon  them,  bnt 
yet  each  went  their  way.  So  Gnnnar  went  on  doing 
everything  as  Njal  had  laid  it  down  for  him,  and  when 
he  came  to  Hauskuldstede  he  stayed  there  the  night, 
and  thence  be  went  down  Uie  dale  till  he  came  to  Hie 
next  form  to  Hmtetede  There  he  offered  his  wares  for 
sale,  and  Hedinn  fell  at  once  upon  tbe  former.  This 
was  told  to  Hrut,  and  he  sent  for  Hedinn,  and  Hedinn 
went  at  once  to  see  Hnit^  and  had  a  good  welcome. 
Hmt  seated  him  over  against  himseif,  and  their  talk 
went  pretty  much  as  Xjal  had  guessed;  bat  when 
they  came  to  talk  of  Sangrivervale,  and  Hrut  asked 
about  the  men  there,  Gnnnar  sung  this  stave — 
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"  Men  in  aooth  are  slow  to  find, — 
So  the  people  speak  by  stealth, 
Often  this  hath  reached  tay  ears, — 
AS  through  Bangor's  rolling  vales. 
Still  I  trow  that  Fiddle  Uord, 
.  Tried  his  hand  in  fight  of  yore  ; 

Snie  was  never  gold-bestower, 
Boch  a  man  for  might  and  wH," 

Then  Hint  said,  "  Thou  art  a  akald,  Hediuu.  But 
hast  thou  never  heard  how  things  went  between  me  and 
Mord  1"     Then  Hedinn  sung  another  stave — 

"  Once  I  ween  I  heard  the  nueom, 
How  the  Lord  of  rings*  bereft  thee ; 
From  lltine  anna  earth's  ofipiingf  tearing, 
Trickftill  he  and  traBtM  tbon. 
Then  the  men,  the  bnckler-beaierB, 
Begged  the  mighty  gold-begetter. 
Sharp  sword  oft  of  old  he  reddened, 
^ot  to  stand  in  strife  with  thee." 

So  they  went  on,  till  Hmt,  in  answer  told  him  how 
the  suit  must  be  taken  up,  and  recited  the  summons. 
Hedinn  repeated  it  all  wrong,  and  Hrut  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  bad  no  mistrusL  Then  he  said,  Hrut  must 
Bninmon  once  more,  and  Hrut  did  so.  Then  Hedinn  re- 
peated the  siunmons  a  second  time,  and  this  time  rights 
and  called  his  companions  to  witness  how  he  summoned 

*  Lord  of  rings,  a  periphrans  for  a  chief,  that  is,  Herd. 

-f  Earth's  oaring,  a  periphrasis  for  woman,  that  is,  Unna. 
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Hrut  iu  &  Buit  which  TJima  Mord's  daughter  had  made 
over  to  tiirn  with  her  plighted  hand.  At  n^ht  he  went 
to  sleep  like  other  men,  but  as  soon  as  ever  Hrut  was 
sound  asleep,  they  took  their  clothes  and  arms,  and  went 
out  and  came  to  their  horses,  and  rode  off  across  the 
river,  and  so  up  along  the  bank  by  Hiardarholt  till  the 
dale  broke  off  among  the  hills,  and  so  there  they  are 
upon  the  fells  between  Laxriverdale  and  Hawkdale, 
having  got  to  a  spot  where  no  one  could  find  them  unless 
he  had  fallen  on  them  by  chance. 

Hauskuld  wakes  up  that  night  at  Eauskuldatede,  and 
roused  all  his  household.  "  I  wiU  tell  you  my  dream," 
he  said.  "  I  thought  I  saw  a  great  bear  go  out  of  this 
house,  and  I  knew  at  once  this  beast^s  match  was  not  to  be 
found ;  two  cubs  followed  him,  wishing  well  to  the  bear, 
and  they  all  made  for  Hrutstede  and  went  into  the  house 
there.  After  that  I  wok&  Now  I  wish  to  ask  if  any 
of  you  saw  aught  about  yon  tall  man." 

Then  one  man  answered  him — "  I  saw  how  a  golden 
fringe  and  a  bit  of  scarlet  cloth  peeped  out  at  bis  arm, 
and  on  his  right  arm  he  had  a  ring  of  gold." 

Hauakuld  said — "  This  beast  is  no  man's  fetch, 
but  Gunnar's  of  Lithend,  and  now  methinks  I  see  all 
about  it.  Up !  let  us  ride  to  Hrutstede."  And  they  did 
so.     Hrut  lay  in  his  locked  bed,  and  asks  who  have 
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come  there  1  Hauskuld  tells  who  he  is,  and  asked  what 
guests  might  be  there  in  the  house  1 

"  Only  Huckster  Hedinn  is  her^"  says  Hrut. 

**  A  broader  man  across  the  back,  it  wiU  be,  I  fear," 
says  Hauskuld,  "  I  guess  here  must  have  been  Gunnar 
of  IJthend.' 

"  Then  there  has  been  a  pretty  trial  of  cunning,"  says 
Hrut 

«  What  has  happened  V  says  Hatuikuld. 

"  I  told  him  how  to  take  up  Unna's  suit,  and  I 
summoned  myself  and  he  smnmoued  after,  and  now  he 
can  use  this  first  step  in  the  suit,  and  it  is  right  in 
law* 

"  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  great  falling  off  of  wit 
on  one  side,"  said  Hauskuld,  and  Gunnar  cannot  have 
planned  it  all  by  himself;  Njal  must  be  at  the  bottom 
of  this  plot^  for  there  is  not  his  match  for  wit  in  all 
the  land" 

Now  they  look  for  Hedinn,  but  he  is  already  off 
and  away  ;  after  that  they  gathered  folk,  and  looked  for 
them  three  days,  but  conid  not  find  them.  Gunner 
rode  south  from  the  fell  to  Hawkdale  and  so  east  of 
Skard,  and  north  to  Holtbeaconheatb,  and  so  on  until  he 
got  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 

GUNKAR  AND  HKUT  STSIVE  AT  THE  THING. 

GUNHAB  rode  to  the  Althing,  and  Hmt  and  Haoakold 
tode  tluther  too  with  a  very  great  company.  Gunnar 
poTsneB  his  suit,  and  b^an  by  calling  on  bia  neighboara 
to  bear  witness,  but  Hrut  and  bis  brother  bad  it  in  tbeir 
minds  to  make  an  onslaught  on  him,  but  they  mistmated 
their  strength. 

Qonnar  next  went  to  the  court  of  the  m«n  of 
Broadfirth,  and  bade  Hrut  listen  to  his  oatii  and  declara- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  suit,  and  to  all  the  pioofa  which 
be  was  about  to  bring  forward.  After  that  he  took  his 
oath,  and  declared  his  case.  AAer  that  he  brought  for- 
ward his  witnesses  of  the  summons,  along  with  his  wit- 
nesses that  the  suit  had  been  handed  over  to  him.  All 
this  time  Njal  was  not  at  the  court  Kow  Gunnar 
pursued  bia  suit  till  he  called  on  the  defendant  to  reply. 
Then  Hrut  took  witness,  and  said  the  suit  was  naught, 
and  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  pleading ;  he  declared 
that  it  had  broken  down  because  Gunnar  had  failed  to 
call  those  three  witnesses  which  ought  to  have  been 
brought  before  the  court  The  first,  that  which  was 
taken  before  the  marriage-bed,  the  second,  before  the 
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man's  door,  the  third,  at  the  Hill  of  Laws.  By  thia  time 
Kjal  was  come  to  the  court  and  aaid  the  suit  and 
pleading  might  etill  be  kept  alive  if  they  choae  to 
strive  in  that  way. 

"No,"  Bays  Giuinar, "  I  will  nothave  that ;  I -will  do 
the  same  to  Hrut  as  he  did  to  Mord  my  kinsman  ; — or, 
are  those  bTotheis  Hrut  and  Hansktdd  so  near  that  they 
may  hear  my  voice." 

"Hear  it  we  can,"  says  Hrut.  "Whatdostthouwishl" 
Gunnar  said — "  Now  all  men  here  present  be  ear-wit- 
nesses, that  1  challenge  thee  Hrut  to  single  combat, 
and  we  shall  fight  to-day  on  the  holm,  which  is  here  in 
Oxwater.  But  if  thou  wilt  not  fight  with  me,  then  pay 
up  all  the  money  this  very  day." 
After  that  Grunnar  sung  a  stave — 

"  Yee,  BO  most  it  be,  tiiia  monung— 
Now  my  mind  ia  fiill  of  fire — 
Hrut  with  me  on  yonder  iaknd 
lUiaea  roar  of  belm  and  shield. 
All  that  hear  my  woids  bear  nitneaa, 
Warriors  graapiog  Woden's  guard, 
UnJeas  the  wealthy  wight  down  payeth 
Dower  of  wife  with  flowing  veil." 
After  that  Gunnar  went  away  from  the  court  with 
all  his  followers.    Hrut  and  Hauskuld  went  home  too, 
and  tJie  suit  was  never  pursued  nor  defended  from  that 
day  forth.    Hntt  said,  as  soon  as  he  got  inside  the  booth. 
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"  This  haa  never  happened  to  me  before,  iJiat  any  man 
has  offered  me  combat  and  I  have  shunned  it' 

"Then  thou  must  mean  to  fight,"  says  H'ausknld,''but 
that  shall  not  be  if  I  have  my  way ;  for  thou  comest  no 
nearer  to  Gunnar  than  Mord  vould  have  come  to  thee,  and 
we  had  better  both  of  us  pay  up  the  money  to  Gnnnar." 
Aftor  that  the  bioUiera  asked  the  hoiiseholders  of  their 
own  countiy  what  they  would  lay  down,  and  they  one  and 
all  said  they  would  lay  down  as  much  as  Hrat  wisbed. 
"Let  us  go  then,"   says   Hauskuld,  "to   Gunnar's 
booth,  and  pay  down  the  monc^  out  of  hand."    That 
was  told  to  Gunnar,  and  be  went  out  into  the  doorway 
of  the  booth,  and  Hauskuld  said — 
"  Now  it  is  thine  to  take  the  mon^." 
Qunnar  said — . 

"  Pay  it  down,  then,  for  I  am  ready  to  take  it" 
So  they  paid  down  the  mon^  truly  out  of  hand,  and 
then  Hauskuld  said — "  Enjoy  it  now,  as  thou  hast  gotten 
it"    Then  Gunnar  sang  another  stave : — 
"  Men  who  wield  the  blade  of  battle 
Hoarded  wealth  maj  well  enjoy, 
Guileless  gotten  this  at  least, 
Golden  meed  I  fearless  take ; 
But  if  ne  for  woman's  quarrel, 
W&rrioTB  born  to  brandish  sword, 
Glut  the  wolf  with  mwily  gore. 
Worse  the  lot  of  both  would  be," 
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Hrut  answered — "  HI  will  be  thy  meed  for  tiiia.'" 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  saya  Gunnar. 

Then  Hansknld  and  bis  brother  went  hotae  to  Uieir 
booth,  and  he  had  much  upon  his  mind,  and  said  to 
Hmtr— 

"  Wm  this  imfidmess  of  Gunnar's  never  be  avenged  V 

"Not  so,"  says  Hrut;  "twill  be  avenged  on  him 
sure  enough,  but  we  shall  have  no  share  nor  profit  in  that 
vengeance.  And  after  all  it  is  most  likely  that  he  will 
turn  to  our  stock  to  seek  for  frienda." 

Ailer  that  they  left  off  speaking  of  the  matter. 
Gunnar  showed  Njal  the  money,  and  he  said — "The 
suit  has  gone  off  welL" 

"Ay,"  says  Gunnar,  "  but  it  was  all  thy  doing." 

Now  men  rode  home  &om  the  Thing,  and  Gunnar  got 
very  great  honour  from  the  suit.  Gunnar  handed  over 
all  the  money  to  0nna,  and  would  have  none  of  it,  but 
said  he  thought  he  ought  to  look  for  more  help  &om  her 
and  her  kin  hereafter  than  from  other  men.  She  said,  so 
it  should  be. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

unka's  second  wedding. 

There  vae  a  man  named  Yalgard,  he  kept  house  at  Hof 
hy  BaDgriver,  he  waa  the  son  of  Jonmd  the  Priest,  and 
hia  biotlier  was  Wolf  Aurprieet.*  Those  brothers, 
Wolf  Aurpriestt  and  Valgard  the  guileful,  set  off  to  woo 
Unna,  and  she  gave  herself  away  to  Yalgaid  without 
the  advice  of  any  of  her  kinsfolk.  Bat  Gunnar  and 
Kjal,  and  many  others  thought  LU  of  that^  for  he  was  a 
crosa-grained  man  and  had  few  friends.  They  begot 
between  them  a  son,  whose  name  was  Mord,  and  he  la 
long  in  this  Btoiy.  When  he  was  grown  to  man's  estate, 
he  worked  ill  to  his  kinsfolk,  but  worst  of  all  to  Gun- 
nar. He  was  a  crafty  man  in  his  temper,  but  spiteful 
in  his  counsels. 

Now  we  will  name  NjaJ's  sons.  Skarphedinn  was  the 

*  The  Bon  of  BuiToig  tiie  Sfll^i  Ui«  son  of  Valgard,  the  son  of 
^far,  the  eon  of  Vemnnd  Wordstopper,  the  boq  of  Thorolf  Hooknose, 
the  son  of  Thrand  the  Old,  the  eon  of  Harold  Hilditaim,  the  son  of 
Hrareck  Kngscatterer.  The  mother  of  Harold  Hilditami,  was  And 
the  daughter  of  Ivar  Widelathom,  the  eon  of  Halfdau  the  Clever. 
The  broQier  of  Valgmrd  the  guilerul  wu  Wolf  Anrpriest— from  whom 
the  Point-dwellen  Bprong— Wolf  Aurpriest  was  the  father  of  Swart, 
the  Cather  of  Lodmaud,  the  &tber  of  Sigftis,  the  (other  of  Bftemuod 
the  WiM.    But  from  Valgard  is  ^nmg  Kolbein  the  Totmg. 
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eldest  of  them.  He  wae  a  tall  man  in  growth,  and  strong 
withal ;  a  good  swordsman ;  he  could  swim  like  a  seal, 
the  ewiftest-footed  of  men,  and  bold  and  dauntless  ;  he 
had  a  great  flow  of  words  and  quick  utterance ;  a  good 
skald  too ;  but  still  for  the  most  part  he  kept  himself 
well  in  hand ;  his  hair  was  dark  brown,  with  crisp  curly 
locks ;  he  had  good  eyes ;  his  features  were  sharp,  and 
his  face  ashen  pale,  his  nose  turned  np  and  his  front 
teeth  stuck  out,  and  his  mouth  was  very  ugly.  Still  he 
was  the  most  soldierlike  of  men. 

Grim  was  the  name  of  Njal's  second  son.  He  was 
fair  of  face  and  wore  his  hair  long.  His  hair  was  dark, 
and  he  wsa  comelier  to  look  on  than  Skarphedinn.  A 
tall  strong  man. 

Helgi  was  the  name  of  Njal's  third  eon.  He  too  was 
fair  of  &ce  and  had  fine  hair.  He  was  a  strong  man 
and  well-eldlled  in  arms.  He  was  a  man  of  sense  and 
knew  weU  how  to  behave.  They  were  all  unwedded  at 
that  time,  Njal's  sons. 

Hansknld  was  the  fourth  of  Mjal's  sons.  He  was 
base-born.  His  mother  was  Eodny,  and  she  was  Haus- 
kuld's  daughter,  the  sister  of  Ingialld  of  the  Springs. 

Njal  asked  Skarphedinn  one  day  if  he  would  take  to 
himself  a  wife.  He  bade  his  father  settle  the  matter. 
Then  Kjal  asked  for  his  hand  Thorhilda,  the  daughter  of 
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BaDvir  of  Tborolfsfell,  and  that  was  wity  they  had  another 
homestead  there  after  that  Skaiphedinn  got  Thorhilda, 
hut  he  st&yed  still  vith  his  father  to  the  end.  Grim 
■wooed  Astrid  of  Deepback ;  she  was  a  widow  and  very 
wealthy.  Grim  got  her  to  wife,  and  yet  lived  on  wit^ 
NjaL 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  ASGBIM  AND  ms  CHILDEEH. 

There  was  a  man  named  A^rim.*  He  was  EUidagrim's 
son.  The  brother  of  Asgrim  EUidBgrim's  son  was  Sigfas-f 
Gauk  Trandil's  eon  was  A^rim's  foster-brother,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  fairest  man  of  his  day,  and  best 
skilled  in  all  things ;  bat  matters  went  ill  with  fliem, 
for  Asgrim  slew  Gauk. 

Asgrim  had  two  sons,  and  each  of  them  was  named 
ThorhalL  They  were  both  hopeful  men.  Grim  was 
the  name  of  another  of  Asgrim's  sons,  and  Thorhalla 

*  Ellidagiim  was  Asgrim's  son,  Anndot  the  crow's  son.  His 
mother's  oame  waa  Jorann,  and  she  was  the  dau^ter  of  Teit, 
the  son  of  KettJebjom  the  Old  of  Mossfell.  The  mother  of  Teit 
was  Helga,  daughter  of  Thotd  Skew's  son,  Hrapp's  son,  Bjoru's  son 
the  rough-footed,  Griro's  son,  the  lord  (rf  Sogn  in  Norway.  The 
mother  of  Jorann  was  Olof  harrest-heal,  daughter  of  Bodvar, 
Viking-Kari's  eon. 

t  His  daughter  was  Thorgerda,  mother  of  Sigfus,  the  father 
of  Stemmid  the  learned. 
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was  his  daughter's  name.  She  was  the  fairest  of  women, 
and  well  behaved. 

Njal  came  to  talk  with  hie  son  Helgi,  and  said, "  I 
have  thought  of  a  match  for  thee,  if  thou  wilt  follow  my 
advice." 

"  That  I  will  surely,"  says  he,  "  for  I  know  that  thoii 
both  meanest  me  well,  and  canst  do  well  for  me  ;  but 
whither  hast  thou  turned  thine  eyes." 

"We  will  go  and  woo  A^;rim  EUidagrim's  son's 
daughter,  for  that  ia  the  beat  choice  we  can  make." 


CHAPTER  XXVIT. 

HELGI  SJAL'S  son's  WOOINCJ. 

A  UTTLE  after  they  rode  out  across  Thurao  water,  and 
fared  till  they  came  into  Tongue.  Asgrim  was  at  home, 
and  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  they  were  there 
that  night.  14'ext  morning  they  began  to  talk,  and  then 
Tijal  raised  the  question  of  the  wooing,  and  asked  for 
Thorhalla  for  his  son  Helgi's  hand.  Asgrim  answered 
that  well,  and  said  there  were  no  men  with  whom  he 
^ould  be  more  willing  to  make  this  bargain  than  with 
them.  They  fell  a-talking  then  about  t«rms,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  Asgrim  Itetrothed  his  daughter  to 
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Helgi,  and  the  bridal  day  waa  named.  Gunnar  was  at 
that  feoBt,  and  many  other  of  the  "beat  men.  After  the 
feast  Njal  offered  to  foster  in  bis  house  Thorhall,  As- 
grim's  son,  and  he  was  with  Njal  long  after.  He  loved 
Kjal  more  than  his  own  father.  Njal  taught  him  law,  ao 
that  he  became  the  greatest  lawyer  in  Iceland  in  those 
days. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

HALLVARD  COMES  OUT  TO  ICELAND. 

There  came  a  ship  out  from  Norway,  and  ran  into  Am- 
bffil's  Oyce,*  and  the  master  of  the  ship  was  Hallvard, 
the  white,  a  man  from  the  Bay.f  He  went  to  stay  at 
Litliend,  and  was  with  Gunnar  that   winter,  and  was 

*  "  Oyce,"  a  north  couDtry  word  for  the  montli  of  a  river,  from 
the  Icelandic  <!». 

j"  "  The  Bay"  {cotnp.  cfa.  ii.,  and  other  pasBages),  the  name  given 
to  the  great  bay  in  the  e«st  of  Norway,  the  entrance  of  nhich  from 
the  North  Sea  is  the  Cattegat,  and  at  the  end  of  which  m  the 
Cbriatiania  Firth.  The  name  oUo  applies  to  the  land  ronnd  the 
Bay,  which  thus  fonned  a  district,  the  boundary  of  which,  on  the 
one  aide,  waa  the  promontory  called  LindeeiueB,  or  the  Naze,  and  on 
the  Other,  the  GSta-Elf,  the  river  on  which  the  Swedish  town 
of  Qotteoburg  stands,  and  off  the  month  of  which  lies  the  island  of 
HiBu^n,  mentioned  shortly  after. 
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always  asking  him  to  &re  abroad  with  him.  Quiinar 
spoke  little  about  it,  but  yet  said  more  unlikely  things 
might  happen  ;  and  about  spring  he  went  over  to  Beig- 
thorsknoll  to  find  oat  &om  Mjal  whether  he  thought  it 
a  wise  step  in  him  to  go  abroad. 

"  I  think  it  is  wise,"  says  Njal ;  **  they  will  think  thee 
there  an  honourable  man,  as  thou  art." 

"  Wilt  thou  perhaps  take  my  goods  into  thy  keep- 
ing while  I  am  away,  for  I  wish  my  brother  Kolskegg  to 
fare  with  me ;  but  I  would  that  thou  shouldst  see  ailer 
my  household  along  with  my  mother." 

"  I  will  not  throw  anything  in  the  way  of  that,"  says 
Njal ;  "  lean  on  me  in  this  thing  as  much  as  thou 
likest." 

"  Glood  go  with  thee  for  thy  words,"  says  Gunnar, 
and  he  rides  then  home.    - 

The  Easterling*  fell  again  to  talk  with  Gunnar  that 
he  should  fere  abroad.  Gunnar  asked  if  he  had  ever 
sfuled  to  other  lands  ?  He  said  he  had  suled  to  every 
one  of  them  that  lay  between  Norway  and  Russia,  and 
so,  too,  T  have  sailed  to  Biarmaland. 

*  Eaeterling,  t.  e.,  the  Noracmnn  Halvnrd. 
t  Permia,  the  country  one  tiomes  to  after  donbling  the  Nortli 
Ciip«. 
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"  Wilt  thoa  sail  with  me  eastward  ho  1"  Bays  Gun- 
nar. 

"  That  I  will  of  a  surety,"  says  he. 

Then  Gimnar  made  up  his  mind  to  sail  abroad  with 
him.    Njal  took  all  Gunnai's  goods  into  his  keeping. 

CHAPTER    XXIX 

QUNNAB  GOES  ABROAD. 
So  Gonnar  fared  abroad,  and  Kolske^  with  him.  They 
sailed  first  to  Tiinsberg,*  and  were  there  that  winter. 
There  had  then  been  a  shift  of  rulers  in  Norway.  Harold 
Giayfell  was  then  dead,  and  so  was  GiinnhOlda.  Earl 
Hacon  the  Bad,  Sigurd's  son,  Hacon's  son,  Orit^arth's 
son,  then  ruled  the  realm.  The  mother  of  Hacou  was 
Eergliot,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Thorir.  Her  mother  was 
Olof  harvest-heal.    She  was  Harold  Fair-hair's  daughter. 

HtUlvard  asks  Gunnar  if  he  would  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  Earl  Hacon  ? 

"  No  ;  I  will  not  do  that,'  saya  Gunnar.    "  Hast  thou 


*  I  have  two,"  he  says. 

*  A  town  at  the  month  of  the  ChriBtiania  Firth,  It  was  a  greet 
place  for  tnfflc  iu  eitrly  times,  and  was  kng  the  only  tout  in  the 
(OQth-east  of  Norway. 
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.  *  Then  I  would  that  we  two  went  on  wELrfore ;  and 
let  us  get  men  to  go  with  us." 

"  I  will  do  that,"  say8  Hallvard. 

After  that  they  went  to  the  Bay,  and  took  with 
them  two  ebipB,  and  fitted  them  out  thence.  They  had 
good  choice  of  men,  fot  much  praise  was  said  of  (xunnar. 

"Whither  wilt  thou  first  fare  1"  says  Gunnar. 

"I  wish  to  go  south-east  to  Hisii^n,  to  see  my 
kinsman  OliveT,"  says  Hallvard. 

"  What  dost  thou  want  of  him  V  says  Gunnar. 

He  answered — "  He  is  a  fine  brave  fellow,  and  he 
will  be  sure  to  get  us  some  more  strength  for  oui  voyage.' 

"Then  let  us  go  thither,"  says  Gunnar. 

So,  as  soon  as  they  were  "  boun,"  they  held  on  east 
to  Hiaingen,  and  had  there  a  hearty  welcome.  Gunnar 
bad  only  been  there  a  short  time  ere  Oliver  made  much 
of  him.  Oliver  asks  about  his  voyage  and  Hallvard 
says  that  Gunnar  wishes  to  go  ar-warfaring  to  gather 
goods  for  hiroselt 

"  There's  no  use  thinking  of  thai^'  says  Oliver  "  when 
ye  have  no  force," 

"  WeU,"  says  Hallvard,  *  then  you  may  add  to  it" 

**  So  I  do  mean  to  strengthen  Gunnar  somewhat^" 
says  Oliver ;  *•  and  though  thou  reekonest  thyself  my 
kith  and  kin,  1  think  there  is-  more  good  in  him." 
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"  "What  force,  now,  wilt  thou  add  to  ours  1 "  he  asks. 

"Two  long  ships,  one  with  twenty,  and  the  other 
with  thirty  Beats  for  rowers." 

*  Who  shall  mftn  them  1"  asks  Hallvard. 

"  I  will  man  one  of  them  with  my  own  house-carlee, 
and  the  freemen  atooud  shall  man  the  other.  But  still 
I  have  fonnd  out  that  strife  has  come  into  the  river,  and 
I  know  not  whether  ye  two  will  be  ahle  t«  get  away  ; 
for  tkeg  are  in  the  river." 

"Who  "i"  says  Hallvard. 

"  Brothers  twain,"  says  Oliver  ;  "  one's  name  is 
Vandil,  and  the  other's  Karli,  sous  of  Sjolf  the  Old,  eoat 
away  out  of  Gothland," 

Hallvard  told  Gunnar  that  Oliver  had  added  some 
ships  to  theirs,  and  Gunnar  was  glad  at  that.  They 
busked  them  for  their  voyage  thence,  till  they  were 
"allboun."  Then  Gnnuar  and  Hallvard  went  before 
Oliver,  and  thanked  him  ;  he  bade  them  fare  warily  foi' 
the  sake  of  those  bpothera. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Ol'NNAR  GOES  A-BEA-ROVlN(i. 

So  Uiuniar  lield  on  out  of  the  nver,  and  he  and  Kolsk^rg 

wpi-c  both  on  board  one  ship.    But  Hallvaid  was  on  l*oard 
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another.  Now,  they  see  the  ships  before  them,  and 
then  Gtuumi  spoke,  and  said — 

"  Let  us  be  ready  for  anything  if  Miey  turn  towaida 
us  1  but  dse  let  ns  have  nothing  to  do  -with  them." 

So  they  did  that,  and  made  all  ready  on  board  their 
ships.  The  others  parted  their  ships  aaimder,  and 
made  a  fareway  between  the  shipa  Gunnar  fared 
straight  on  between  the  ships,  bat  Vandil  caught  np  a 
grappling-iron,  and  cast  it  between  their  ships  and 
Gunnar's  ship,  and  began  at  once  to  drag  it  towards  him. 

Oliver  had  given  Gunnar  a  good  sword;  Gunnar  now 
drew  it,  and  had  not  yet  put  on  his  helm.  He  leapt 
at  once  on  the  forecastle  of  Yandil's  ship,  and  gave  one 
man  his  death-blow.  Karli  ran  his  ship  alongside  the 
other  side  of  Gunnar's  ship,  and  hurled  a  spear  athwart 
the  deck,  and  aimed  at  him  about  Uie  waist  Gunnar 
sees  this,  and  turned  him  about  so  quickly,  that  no  eye 
could  follow  him,  and  caught  the  spear  witli  his  left 
hand,  and  hurled  it  back  at  Karli's  ship,  and  that  man 
got  his  death  who  stood  before  it  Kolsk^g  snatched 
up  a  grapnel  and  casts  it  at  Karli's  ship,  and  the  fluke 
fell  inside  the  hold,  and  went  out  throi^h  one  of  the 
planks,  and  in  rushed  the  coal-blue  sea,  and  all  the  men 
sprang  on  board  other  ships. 

Now  Gunnar  leapt  back  to  his  own  ship,  and  then 
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Hallvard  came  up,  and  now  a  great  battle  aioae.  They 
saw  DOW  that  their  leader  was  unflinching,  and  every 
man  did  as  well  as  he  could.  Sometimes  Gunnat  amote 
with  the  BWord,  and  sometimes  he  hurled  the  spear,  and 
many  a  man  had  bis  bane  at  his  hand.  Kolskegg 
backed  him  well  As  for  Earli,  he  hastened  in  a  ship 
to  his  brother  Vandil,  and  thence  they  fought  that  day. 
During  the  day  Kolskegg  took  a  rest  on  Qunnar's  ship, 
und  Gunnar  sees  that.  Then  he  sung  a  song — 
"  For  the  eagle  ravine-eager, 

Raven  of  my  race,  to-day 

Better  surely  hast  thou  catered, 

Lord  of  gold,  than  for  thyself; 

Here  the  mom  cotne  gtcedj  raTena, 

Many  a  rill  of  wolf*  to  sup, 

But  tliee  burning  thirst  down-be«reth, 

Prince  of  battle's  Parliament!" 

After  that  Kolskegg  took  a  beaker  fuU  of  mead,  and  dnuik 
it  off,  and  went  on  fighting  aiterwards ;  and  so  it  came 
about  that  those  brothers  sprang  up  on  the  ship  of  Van- 
dil  and  his  brother,  and  Kolskegg  went  on  one  side,  and 
Gunnar  on  the  other.  Against  Gunnar  came  Vandit, 
and  smote  at  once  at  him  witli  his  sword,  and  the  blow 
fell  on  his  shield.  Gunnar  gave  the  shield  a  twist  as 
the  sword  j»ierced  it,  aiid  broke  it  shoit  off  at  the  hilt 
Tlivn  (iunnar  .smote  back  at  Vandil,  and  three  swoota 
•  Bill  gf  wolf    Rlream  . if  Mood. 
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seemed  to  be  aloft,  and  Vaodil  could  not  see  how  to  shun 
the  blow.  Then  Gunnar  cut  both  his  1^  from  under 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  Kolskegg  ran  Karli  through 
with  a  Bpear.    After  that  they  took  great  war  spoil. 

Thence  they  held  on  south  to  Denmark,  and  thence 
east  to  Smoland,*  and  had  victory  wherever  they  went 
They  did  not  come  back  in  autumn.  The  next  sunmier 
they  held  on  to  Keval,  and  fell  in  there  with  searrovers, 
and  fought  at  once,  and  won  the  fight.  After  that  they 
steered  east  to  Osel,!  and  lay  there  somewhile  under 
a  nesa  There  they  saw  a  man  coming  down  irom  the 
ness  above  them ;  Gunnar  went  on  shore  to  meet  the 
man,  and  they  had  a  talk.  Gunnar  asked  him  his 
name,  and  he  said  it  was  Tofi.  Gunnar  asked  again 
what  he  wanted. 

"  Thee  I  wont  to  see,"  says  the  man.  "  Two  war- 
ships lie  on  the  other  side  under  the  ness,  and  I  will 
tell  thee  who  command  them :  two  brothers  are  the  cap- 
tains— one's  name  is  Hallgrim,  and  the  other's  Kolskegg. 
I  know  them  to  be  mighty  men  of  war ;  and  I  know" 
too  that  they  have  such  good  weapons  that  the  like  are 
not  to  be  had.  Hallgrim  has  a  bill  which  he  had  made 
by  seetbing-spells ;  and  this  is  what  tie  spells  say,  that 

*  A  province  of  Sweden, 
t  An  idaud  in  the  Baltic,  off  the  coaKt  of  Euthonia. 
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no  weapon  Bball  give  him  his  death-blow  save  that  bill. 
That  thing  follows  it  too  that  it  is  known  at  once 
when  a  man  is  to  be  slain  with  that  bill,  for  eomething 
sings  in  it  so  loudly  that  it  may  be  heard  a  long  way 
ofT — such  a  strong  nature  has  that  bill  in  it" 
Then  Gunnar  eang  a  soi^ — 

"  Soon  shall  T  that  spearhead  seiM, 

And  the  bold  Bea-roT«r  slay, 

Him  whose  blows  on  headpiece  ring, 

Reaper  up  of  piles  of  desd. 

Then  on  Endil's  coaroec*  boonding, 

O'er  the  sea-depUiB  I  will  ride, 

While  the  wretch  who  spells  abneeth, 

Life  shall  lose  in  Sigar's  Bton>i."f 
"  Kolske^  has  a  short  sword ;  that  is  also  the  best  of 
weapons.  Force,  too,  they  have — a  third  more  than  ye. 
They  have  also  much  goods,  and  have  stowed  them  away 
on  land,  and  I  know  clearly  where  they  are.  But  they 
have  sent  a  spy-ship  off  the  ness,  and  they  know  all 
about  you.  Now  they  are  getting  tbeniBelves  ready 
as  fast  as  they  can ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  '  boun,'  they 
mean  to  nm  out  [gainst  you.  Now  you  have  either  to 
TOW  away  at  once,  or  to  busk  yourselves  as  quickly  as 
ye  can ;  but  if  ye  win  the  day,  then  I  wHl  lead  you  to 
all  their  store  of  goods." 

•  Eodii's  courser— periphwais  for  a.  ship. 
t  Sigar'B  storm — peiiphrasiB  for  a  sea-figfat. 
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Gonnar  gave  hiin  a  golden  finger-mig,  and  went 
afterwaidfi  to  his  men  and  told  them  that  var-ahips  lay 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  nesa,  *  and  they  know  all  about 
us  ;  so  let  OS  take  to  our  arms  and  busk  os  well,  for  now 
there  is  gain  to  be  got." 

Then  they  busked  them ;  and  just  when  they  were 
boun  they  see  ships  coming  up  to  them.  And  now  a 
fight  sprung  up  between  them,  and  they  foi^t  lon^ 
and  many  men  fell  Gtumar  slew  many  a  -man.  Hall- 
grim  and  hiB  men  leapt  on  board  Gunnar'e  ship. 
Gnnnar  turns  to  maet  him,  and  Hallgrim  thrust  at  him 
with  hi»  bill  There  was  a  boom  athwart  the  ship,  and 
Gnnnar  leapt  nimbly  back  over  it  Gunnar's  shield  was 
just  before  the  boom,  and  Hallgrim  thmet  his  bill  into  it; 
and  through  it,  and  so  on  into  the  boom.  Gminar  cut  at 
Hallgrim's  arm  hard,  end  lamed  t^e  forearm,  but  the 
sword  would  not  bite.  Then  down  fell  the  bill,  and 
Gunnar  seized  the  bill,  and  thrust  Hallgrim  through,  and 
then  sang  a  song — 

"  Slain  is  he  who  spoiled  the  people, 
Laahing  them  vith  flashing  steel ; 
Il«ard  hav«  I  how  Hallgrim's  magic 
Helm- rod  foiged  in  foreign  land ; 
AH  men  know,  of  heart-stringH  doughty, 
How  this  biU  hath  come  to  me, 
Deft  in  figUt,  the  woIFb  dear  feeder, 
Death  alone  lis  two  Khali  part." 
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And  that  vow  Gunuar  kept,  in  that  he  bore  the  bill 
while  he  lived  Those  nameaakea  [the  two  Eolakeggsj 
fought  together,  and  it  was  a  near  thing  which  would 
get  the  better  of  it  Then  Gunuar  came  up,  and  gave 
the  other  Kolskc^  his  death-blow.  After  tibat  the  sea- 
rovers  be^ed  for  mercy.  Guimar  let  them  have  that 
choice,  and  he  let  them  also  count  the  slain,  and  take 
the  goods  which  the  dead  men  owned,  but  he  gave  the 
others  whom  he  spared  their  arms  and  their  clothing, 
and  bade  them  be  off  to  the  lands  that  fostered  them. 
So  they  went  of^  and  Gunnar  took  all  the  goods  that 
were  left  behind. 

Tofi  came  to  Gunnar  after  the  battle,  and  offered  to 
lead  him  to  that  store  of  goods  which  the  sea-rovers  had 
stowed  away,  and  said  that  it  was  both  better  and  larger 
than  that  which  they  had  already  got, 

Gunnar  said  he  was  wiling  to  go,  and  so  he  went 
ashore,  and  Tofi  before  inm,  to  a  wood,  and  Gunnar 
behind  him.  They  came  to  a  place  where  a  great  heap 
of  wood  was  piled  together.  Tofi  says  the  goods  were 
under  there,  then  they  tossed  off  the  wood,  and  found 
under  it  both  gold  and  silver,  clothes,  and  good  weapons. 
They  bore  those  goods  to  the  ships,  and  Gunnar  asks 
Tofi  in  what  way  he  wished  him  to  repay  him. 

Tofi  answered,  "  I  am  a  Pansk  man  by  race,  and  I 
wish  thou  wouldst  bring  me  to  my  kinsfolk." 
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GuDiiftr  asks  why  he  was  there  away  east  ? 
"  I  was  taken  by  seariovera,"  eaye  Tofi,  "  and  they 
pat  me  on  land  here  in  Osel,  and  here  1  have  been  ever 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

GuNKAR  took  Tofi  on  board,  and  said  to  Kolak^g  and 
Hallvard,  "  Now  we  will  hold  our  course  for  the  north 
lands.' 

They  were  well  pleased  at  that^  and  bade  him  have 
hia  way.  So  Gunnar  sailed  &ohi  the  east  with  much 
goods.  He  had  ten  ships,  and  ran  in  with  them  to 
Heidarby  in  Denmark.  King  Harold  Gorm'e  son,  was 
th^re  up  the  couhtry,  and  he  was  told  about  Gunna^ 
and  how  too  that  there  was  no  man  his  match  in  all 
Iceland.  He  sent  men  to  him  to  ask  him  to  come  to 
him,  and  Gunnar  went  at  once  to  see  the  king,  and  the 
king  made  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  sat  him  down 
next  to  himself.  Gunnar  was  there  half  a  month.  The 
king  made  himself  sport  by  letting  Gunn&r  prove  him- 
self  in  divers  feats  of  strength  against  his  men,  and 
there  were  none  that  were  his  match  even  in  one  feat. 

Then  the  king  said  to  Guimar,  "  It  aeeme  to  me  is 
though  thy  peer  is  not  to  be  found  far  of  near,"  and 
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the  king  offered  to  get  Gunnai  a  wife,  and  to  raise  him 
to  great  power  if  he  would  settle  down  there. 

Gunnar  thanked  the  king  for  his  offer  and  Baid— "  I 
will  first  of  nil  sail  back  to  Iceland  to  see  my  friends 
and  kinsfolk." 

"  Then  thou  wilt  never  come  back  to  us,"  says  the 
king. 

"  Fate  win  settle  that^  lord,"  says  Gunnu'. 

Griinnar  gave  the  king  a  good  long-ehip,  and  much 
goods  besides,  and  the  king  gave  him  a  robe  of  honour, 
and  golden-eeamed  gloves,  and  a  fillet  with  a  knot  Of 
gold  on  it^  and  a  Russian  bat 

Then  Gunnar  fared  north  t«  Hisii^en.  Oliver 
welcomed  him  wi&  both  hands,  and  he  gave  back  to 
Oliver  his  ships,  with  their  lading,  and  said  that  was  his 
share  of  the  spoil.  Oliver  took  the  goods,  and  sfdd 
Gunnar  was  a  good  man  and  true,  and  bade  him  stay 
with  trim  some  while.  Hallvard  asked  Gunnar  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  go  to  see  Earl  Eacon.  Gunnar  said  that 
was  near  his  heart,  "  for  now  I  am  somewhat  proved, 
but  then  I  was  not  tried  at  all  when  thou  badest  me 
do  this  before." 

After  that  they  fared  north  to  Brontheim  to  see 
Eari  Hacon,  and  he  gave  Gunnar  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  bade  him  stay  with  him   that  winter,  and  Gunnar 
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took  that  ofTer,  and  every  man  thot^ht  him  a  man  of 
great  worth.    At  Yule  the  Eail  gave  him  a  gold  ring. 

Qunnar  set  his  heart  on  Bergliota,  the  Earl's  kins- 
woman, and  it  was  often  to  he  seen  from  the  Earl's  way, 
that  he  would  have  given  her  to  him  to  wife  if  Gunnar 
had  said  anything  about  that. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

GUNNAR  COMES   OUT  TO   ICELAMD. 

When  the  spring  came,  the  Earl  asks  Gnmiar  what 
course  he  meant  to  take.  He  said  he  would  go  to  Ice- 
land. The  Earl  said  that  had  been  a  bad  year  for  grain, 
"  and  there  will  be  little  sailing  out  to  Iceland,  but  still 
thou  shalt  have  meal  and  timber  both  in  thy  ship." 

Grunnar  fitted  out  his  ship  as  early  as  he  could,  and 
Hallvard  fored  out  with  him  and  KoIfik^;g.  They  came 
out  early  in  the  smmoer,  and  made  Ambsel^  Oyce  be* 
fore  the  Thing  met 

Gunnar  rode  home  from  the  ship,  but  got  men  to 
strip  her  and  lay  her  up.  But  when  they  came  home 
all  men  were  glad  to  see  them.  Th^  were  blithe  and 
merry  to  their  household  nor  had  their  haughtiness 
grown  while  they  were  away. 
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GuDuar  aeks  if  Njal  were  at  home  ;  and  he  vae  told 
that  he  was  at  home ;  t^Len  he  let  them  saddle  his  horse, 
and  those  brotheis  rode  over  to  BeigthorsknolL 

Xjal  was  glad  at  their  comii^,  and  begged  them  to 
stay  there  that  nigHt,  and  Gunnar  told  him  of  his 
voyages. 

Njal  said  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  mark,  "  and 
thou  hast  been  much  proved ;  but  still  thou  wilt  be 
more  tried  here-after  ;  for  many  will  envy  thee," 

"  With  all  men  I  would  wish  to  stand  well,"  says 
Gunnar. 

"  Much  bad  will  happen,"  says  Njal,  "  and  thou  wilt 
■always  have  some  quarrel  to  ward  off." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  says  Gunnar,  "  so  that  I  have  a 
good  ground  on  my  side." 

"  So  will  it  be  too,"  says  Njal,  "  if  thou  haat  not 
to  smart  for  others." 

Njal  asked  Gunnar  if  he  would  ride  to  the  Thing, 
Gunnar  said  he  was  going  to  ride  thither,  and  asks  Njal 
whether  he  were  going  to  ride ;  but  "he  said  he  would 
not  ride  thither,  "  and  if  I  had  my  will  thou  wouldst 
do  the  like." 

Gunnar  rode  home,  and  gave  Njal  good  gifts,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  his  goods. 
Kolskegg   urged  him   on  much  to  ride  to   the  Thing, 
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saying,  "  There  thy  honour  will  grow,  for  many  will 
flock  to  see  thee  there." 

"  That  haa  been  little  to  my  mind,"  says  Gtmnar, 
**  to  make  a  show  of  myself ;  bnt  I  think  it  good  ftnd 
right  to  meet  good  and  worthy  mem" 

EallTard  hy  this  time  was  also  come  thither,  and 
offered  to  ride  to  the  Thing  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

gunnar's  wooing. 

So  Gummi  rod^  and  they  all  rode.  But  when  they 
came  to  the  Thing  they  were  so  well  arrayed  that  none 
could  match  them  in  bravery ;  and  men  came  out  of  every 
booth  to  wonder  at  them.  Gounar  rode  to  the  booths  of 
the  men  of  Bangriver,  and  was  there  with  his  kinsmen. 
Many  men  came  to  see  Gunnar,  and  ask  tidings  of  him ; 
and  he  was  easy  and  merry  to  all  men,  and  told  them 
all  they  wished  to  hear. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Gnnnar  went  away  &om 
the  Hill  of  Laws,  and  passed  by  the  booths  of  the  men 
&om  MoBsfell ;  then  he  saw  a  woman  coming  to  meet 
him,  and  she  was  in  goodly  attiie  ;  but  when  they  met 
she  spoke  to  Gunnar  at  once.    He  took  her  greeting 
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well,  and  asks  what  woman  she  might  be.  She  told  liim 
her  name  was  HaUgerda,  and  said  she  was  Hauskuld's 
daughter,  Balakoll's  eon.  She  spoke  up  boldly  to  him, 
and  bade  him  tell  bei  of  his  voyages  ;  but  be  said  he 
would  not  gainsay  her  a  talk.  Then  they  sat  them  down 
and  talked.  She  was  so  clad  that  she  had  on  a  red 
kirtle,  and  had  thrown  over  hei  a  scarlet  cloak  trimmed 
with  needlework  down  to  the  waist  Her  hair  came 
down  to  her  bosom,  and  was  both  fair  and  full  Qunnar 
was  clad  in  the  scarlet  clothes  which  King  Harold 
Gorm'a  son  bad  given  Mm  ;  he  had  also  the  gold  ring 
on  his  arm  which  Earl  Hacon  had  given  him. 

So  tbey  talked  long  out  loud,  and  at  last  it  came 
about  that  be  asked  whether  she  were  unmarried.  She 
said,  so  it  was,  "  and  there  are  not  many  who  would 
run  the  risk  of  that." 

"  Thinkeet  thou  none  good  enough  for  thee  1' 

"  Not  that,"  she  says,  **  but  I  am  said  to  be  hard  to 
please  in  busbands." 

"  How  wouldst  thou  answer,  were  I  to  ask  for  thee?" 

"  That  can  not  be  in  thy  mind,"  she  says. 

"  It  is  though,"  saya  he. 

"  If  thou  haat  any  mind  that  way,  go  and  see  my 
father." 

After  that  tbey  broke  off  their  talk. 
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Gunnar  went  straightway  to  the  Dalesmeu'H  bootha, 
and  met  a  man  outside  the  doorway,  and  asks  whether 
Hausknld  were  inside  the  booth  1 

The  man  sa^  that  he  was.  Then  Gunnar  went  in, 
and  Hauskuld  and  Hrut  made  him  welcome.  He  sat 
down  between  them,  and  no  one  could  find  out  from 
their  talk:  that  there  had  ever  been  any  misimdeTstanding 
between  them.  At  last  Gunuai's  speech  turned  thither ; 
how  these  brothers  would  answer  if  he  asked  for 
HaUgerdal 

"  WeU,"  says  Haoekutd,  "  if  that  is  indeed  thy 
mind." 

Gunnar  says  that  he  is  in  earnest,  "but  we  tw  parted 
last  time,  that  many  would  tiiink  it  unlikely  that  we 
should  ever  be  bound  tt^ether." 

"How  thinkest  thou,  VinRTnaii  Hrutl"  says  Hauskuld. 

Hmt  answered,  "  Methinks  this  is  no  even  match." 

"  How  dost  thou  make  that  out  V  says  Gunnar. 

Hrut  spoke — "  In  this  wise  will  I  answer  thee  about 
this  matter,  as  is  the  very  truth.  Thou  art  a  brisk  brave 
mail,  well  to  do,  and  unblemished ;  but  she  is  much 
mixed  up  with  ill  report,  and  I  will  not  cheat  thee  in 
anything. 

"Good  go  with  thee  for  thy  words,"  sajra  Gunnar, 
"  but  still  I  shall  hold  that  for  true,  that  the  old 
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fend  weighs  with  ye,  if  ye  will  not  let  me  make  this 
match." 

"Not  so,"  says  Hrut,  "  tia  more  because  I  see  that 
thou  art  unable  to  help  thyself;  but  though  we  make 
no  haj^in,  we  would  still  be  thy  friends." 

"I  have  talked  to  her  about  it,'  says  Gunnar,  "and 
it  is  not  far  from  her  mind." 

Hrut  saya — "■  I  know  that  you  have  both  set  your 
hearts  on  this  match ;  and,  besides,  ye  two  are  those 
who  run  the  most  risk  as  to  how  it  turns  out" 

Hrut  told  Gunnar  unasked  aU  about  Hallgerda's 
t«mpei,  and  Gnnnar  at  first  thought  that  there  was  more 
than  enoi^h  that  was  wanting ;  but  at  last  it  came  about 
that  they  struck  a  baigain. 

Then  Hallgerda  was  sent  for,  and  they  talked  over 
the  business  when  she  was  by,  and  now,  as  before,  they 
made  her  betroth  herseli  The  bridal  feast  was  to  be 
at  Lithend,  and  at  first  they  were  to  set  about  it  secretly ; 
but  the  end  after  all  was  that  every  one  knew  of  it 

Gunnar  rode  home  bom  the  Thing,  and  came  to 
Bergthoreknoli,  and  told  Njal  of  the  bai:g8iu  he  had 
made.     Ue  took  it  heavily. 

Gunnar  asks  Kj&l  why  he  thought  this  so  unwise  "i 

"  Because  from  her,"  says  Njal,  "  will  arise  aU  kind 
of  ill  if  she  comes  hither  east' 
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"  Never  shall  she  epoil  our  friendBhip,"  says  Gunnor. 

"  Ah  I  but  yet  that  may  come  very  near,"  eaya  Njal ; 
"  and,  besides,  thou  wilt  have  always  to  make  atonement 
for  her." 

Gunnar  asked  Njal  to  the  wedding,  and  all  those  as 
well  whom  he  wished  should  be  at  it  from  Njal's  house. 

Njal  promised  to  go ;  and  after  that  Gunnar  rode 
home,  and  then  rode  about  the  district  to  bid  men  to  his 
wedding. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OF  THRAIN  SIUFUS'  SON. 

There  was  a  man  named  Thrain,  he  was  the  son  of 
Sigfus,  the  son  of  Sighvat  the  Bed.  He  kept  house  at 
Gritwater  on  Fleetlithe.  He  was  Gunnar's  kinsman, 
and  a  man  of  great  mark.  He  had  to  wife  Thorhillda 
Skaldwife ;  she  had  a  ahaip  toi^ue  of  hei  own,  and  was 
given  to  jeering.  Thrain  loved  her  littla  He  and  liis 
wife  were  hidden  to  the  wedding,  and  she  and  Bei^hora, 
Skarphedinn's  daughter,  Njal's  wife,  waited  on  the  guesta 
witii  meat  and  drink. 

Kettle  was  the  name  of  the  second  son  of  Sigfus ;  he 
kept  house  in  the  Mark,  east  of  Markfleet  He  had  to 
wife   Thorgerda,   Njal's   daughter.      Thorkell   was   the 
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name  of  the  third  sou  of  Sigfus ;  the  fourth's  Dame  was 
Mord ;  the  Efth's  Lambi ;  the  sixth's  Sigmuud ;  the 
seventh's,  Sigurd.  These  were  all  Gunnar's  kinsmen, 
and  great  champions.  Gunnar  bade  them  all  to .  the 
wedding. 

Gunnar  had  also  bidden  Valgard  the  guileftd,  and 
Wolf  Auipriest,  and  their  sons  Eunolf  and  Mord. 

Hauskuld  and  Hrut  came  to  the  wedding  with  a 
veiy  great  company,  and  the  sons  of  Hauskuld,  Thorleik, 
and  Olof,  were  there ;  the  bride,  too,  came  along  with 
them,  and  her  daughter  Thorgerda  came  also,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  fairest  of  women ;  she  was  then  fourteen 
winters  old.  Many  other  women  were  with  her,  and 
besides  there  were  Thorkatla  Asgrim  Ellidt^rim's  son's 
daughter,  and  Njal's  two  daughters,  Thorgerda  and 
Helga. 

Gunnar  had  already  many  guests  to  meet  them,  and 
he  thus  arranged  his  men.  He  sat  on  the  middle  of  the 
bench,  and  on  the  inside,  away  from  him,  Thraia  Sigfus' 
son,  then  Wolf  Aurpriest,  then  Valgard  the  guileful,  then 
Mord  and  Rmiolf,  then  the  other  sons  of  Sigfus,  Latnbi 
sat  outermost  of  them. 

Next  to  Gunnar  on  the  outside,  away  from  him,  sat 
Njal,  then  Skarphedinn,  then  Helgi,  then  Grim,  then 
Hauskuld  Njal's  son,  then  Hafr  the  Wise,  then  Ingialld 
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from  the  Spiii^s,  then  the  sons  of  Ttiorir  &om  Holt 
away  east  Thorir  would  sit  outenuost  of  the  men  of 
mark,  for  every  one  was  pleased  with  the  seat  he  got 

Hauskuld,  the  bride's  father,  sat  on  the  middle  o£ 
the  bench  over  against  Gunnar,  but  his  sous  sat  on  the 
inside  away  &om  him ;  Hnit  sat  on  the  outside  away 
from  Hauskuld,  but  it  is  not  said  how  the  others  were 
fdaced.  The  bride  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  cross  bench 
on  the  dais ;  but  on  one  hand  of  hei  sat  her  daughter 
Thorgerda,  and  on  the  other  Thorkatla  Asgrim  EUida- 
grim's  son's  dai^bter. 

Thorhillda  went  about  waiting  on  the  guests,  and 
Bergthora  bore  the  meat  on  the  board. 

Now  Thrain  Sigfus*  son  kept  staring  at  Thoigerda 
Glum's  daughter ;  his  wife  Thoihillda  saw  this,  and  she 
got  wroth,  and  made  a  couplet  upon  him. 

"  Thrain,"  she  says, 

"  Qaping  monthB  ue  no  wise  good, 
Qo^le  eyne  are  id  thy  head." 

He  rose  at  once  up  from  the  board,  and  said 
he  would  put  Thorhillda  away.  "  I  will  not  bear  her 
jibes  and  jeers  any  longer ;"  and  be  was  so  quarrelsome 
about  this,  that  he  would  not  be  at  the  feast  unless  she 
were  driven  away.     And  so  it  was,  that  she  went  away  ; 
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and  now  each  man  sat  in  his  place,  and  they  dtank  and 
were  glad. 

Then  Thrain  began  to  speak — "  I  will  not  whisper 
about  that  which  Is  in  mj  mind.  This  I  will  ask  thee, 
Hauskuld  Dalakoll's  son,  wilt  thou  give  me  to  wife 
Thorgerda,  thy  kinswoman  1' 

"  I  do  not  know  thai,"  says  Hauskuld ;  "  methinks 
thou  art  ill  parted  from  the  one  thou  hodst  before.  But 
what  kind  of  man  is  he,  Gunnar  1" 

Gunnar  answers — "  I  will  not  say  aught  about  Uie 
man,  because  he  is  near  of  kin ;  but  say  thou  about 
him,  Njal,"  says  Gumiar,  "  for  all  men  will  believe  it" 

Njal  spoke,  and  said — "  That  is  to  be  said  of  this 
man,  liiat  the  man  is  well  to  do  for  wealth,  and  a  proper 
man  in  all  things.  A  man,  too,  of  the  greatest  mark  ; 
BO  that  ye  may  well  make  this  match  with  him. 

Then  Hauskuld  spoke — "  "What  thinkest  thou  we 
ought  to  do,  kinsman  Hmt  V 

"  Thou  mayst  make  the  matoh,  because  it  is  an 
even  one  for  her,"  says  Hrut 

Then  they  talk  about  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  and 
are  soon  of  one  mind  on  all  points. 

Then  Gumiar  stands  up,  and  Thrain  too,  and  they  go 
to  the  cross  bench.  Gunnar  asked  that  mother  and 
daughter  whether  they  would  say  yes  to  this  bargain. 
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They  said  they  would  find  no  fault  wiA  it,  and  Hall- 
gerda  betrothed  her  dau^ter.  Then  the  places  of  Uie 
women  were  shifted  again,  and  now  Thorhalla  sate 
between  the  brides.  And  now  the  feaat  sped  on  well, 
and  when  it  was  over,  Hauskuld  and  his  company  ride 
west»  but  the  men  of  Sangriver  rode  to  their  own  abode. 
Gonnar  gave  many  men  gifts,  and  that  made  him  much 
liked. 

Hallgerda  took  the  housekeeping  under  her,  and 
stood  up  for  her  rights  in  word  and  deed.  Thotgerda 
took  to  housekeeping  at  Oritwater,  and  was  a  good 
housewife. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  VISIT  TO  BERGTH0R3KN0U.. 

Now  it  was  the  custom  between  Gunnar  and  Njal, 
that  each  made  the  other  a  feast,  winter  and  winter 
about,  for  friendship's  sake ;  and  it  was  Gunnar's  turn 
to  go  to  feast  at  Njal's.  So  Gunnar  and  Hallgerda  set 
off  for  Bergthorsknoll,  and  when  they  got  there  Helgi 
and  his  wife  were  not  at  home.  Njal  gave  Gunnar  and 
hia  wife  a  hearty  welcome,  and  when  they  had  been 
there  a  little  while,  Helgi  came  home  with  Thorhalla  his 
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wifa  Then  Bergthora  went  up  to  the  cross-bench,  and 
Thorhalla  with  her,  and  Bergthora  said  to  Hallgerda — 

**  Thou  ehalt  give  place  to  thin  woman." 

She  answered — "  To  no  one  will  I  give  place,  for  I 
will  not  be  driven  into  the  comer  for  any  one.' 

"  I  shall  rule  here,"  stud  Bergthora.  After  that 
Thorhalla  sat  down,  and  Bergthora  went  tound  the  table 
with  water  to  wash  the  guests'  hands.  Then  Hallgerda 
took  hold  of  Bergthora's  hand,  and  said — 

"  There's  not  much  to  choose,  though,  between  yon 
two.  Thou  hast  hangnails  on  eveiy  finger,  and  Njal  is 
beardless.' 

"  That  'a  trae,"  says  Bergthora, "  yet  neither  of  as  finds 
fault  with  the  other  for  it ;  but  Thorwald,  thy  husband, 
was  not  beardless,  and  yet  thou  plottedst  bis  death." 

Then  Hallgerda  said — "  It  stands  me  in  little  stead 
to  have  the  bravest  man  in  Iceland  if  thou  dost  not 
avenge  this,  Gunnar !" 

He  sprang  up  and  strode  across  away  from  the  board, 
and  said — "  Home  I  will  go,  and  it  were  more  seemly 
that  thou  shouldest  wrai^le  with  those  of  thine  own 
household,  and  not  under  other  men's  roofs ;  but  as  for 
Njal,  I  am  his  debtor  for  much  honour,  and  never  will 
I  be  ^ged  on  by  thee  like  a  fool." 

After  that  they  set  ofif  home. 
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"Mind  this,  Bei^thora,"  said  Hallgeida,  "that  we 
shall  meet  again." 

Bergthora  said  she  should  not  1>e  hetter  off  for  that: 
Guimar  said  nothii^  at  all,  but  vent  home  to  lithend, 
and  waa  there  at  home  all  the  winter.  And  now  the 
siunmei  was  nmning  on  towards  the  Qreai  Thing. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

KOIi  amW  8WABT. 

GuNNAB  lode  away  to  the  Thing,  but  before  he  tode 
from  home  he  Baid  to  Hallgetda — "  Be  good  now  while 
I  am  away,  and  show  none  of  thine  ill  temper  in  anything 
with  which  my  friends  have  to  do." 

"  The  trolls  take  thy  Mends,"  aaya  Hallgerda. 

So  Gunnar  lode  to  the  Thing,  and  saw  it  was  not 
good  to  come  to  words  with  her.  Njal  lode  to  the  Thing 
too,  and  all  his  eons  with  him. 

Now  it  must  be  told  of  what  tidings  happened 
at  home.  Njal  and  Gimnar  owned  a  wood  in  common 
at  Kedslip;  they  had  not  abated  the  wood,  but  each 
was  wont  to  hew  in  it  aa  he  needed,  and  neither  said  a 
word  to  the  other  about  that.  IlaUgeida's  grieve'e* 
name  was  Eol ;  he  had  been  with  her  long,  and 
•  Grieve,  t,  e.,  bailiff,  head  workmao. 
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was  one  of  the  worst  of  men.  There  was  a  man  named 
Swart ;  he  was  Njal's  and  Bergthora's  house-carle ;  th^ 
were  very  fond  of  him.  Now  Bergthoia  told  him  that 
he  must  go  up  into  Jtedslip  and  hew  wood;  but  she 
said — "  I  will  get  men  to  diaw  home  the  wood." 

He  said  he  would  do  the  work  she  set  him  to 
win ;  fwd  so  he  went  up  into  Bedslip,  and  was  to 
he  there  a  week. 

Some  gangrel  men  came  to  Litheud  from  the  east 
across  Markfleet,  and  said  that  Swart  had  been  in  Ked- 
slip,  and  hewn  wood,  and  done  a  deal  of  work. 

"  So,"  says  Hallgerda,  "  Bergthora  must  mean  to  rob 
me  in  many  things,  hut  I  '11  take  care  that  he  does  not 
hew  again." 

Eannveig,  Gunnai's  mother,  heard  that,  and  said — 
"  There  have  been  good  housewives  before  now,  though 
they  never  set  their  hearts  on  manslaughter." 

Now  the  night  wore  away,  and  early  next  morning 
Hallgerda  came  to  apeak  to  Kol,  and  said — ^"I  have 
thought  of  some  work  ibr  thee ;"  and  with  that  she 
put  weapons  into  his  hands,  and  went  on  to  say — "  Fare 
thou  to  Bedslip ;  there  wilt  thou  find  Swari" 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  him  1"  he  says. 

"Askest  thou  that,  when  thou  ai-t  the  worst  of 
men  1"  she  says.     "Thou  shalt  kill  him." 
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"  1  cau  get  that  done,"  he  aays,  *  but  'tis  mote  likely 
that  I  shall  lose  my  own  life  for  it" 

"  Everything  grows  big  in  thy  eyes,'  she  says,  "  and 
thou  behavest  ill  to  say  this  after  I  have  spoken  up  for 
thee  in  everything.  I  must  get  another  man  to  do  this 
if  thou  darest  not" 

He  took  the  axe,  and  was  very  wroth,  and  takes 
a  horse  that  Giumar  owned,  and  rides  now  till  he  comes 
east  of  Markfleet  There  he  got  off  and  bided  in  the 
wood,  till  th^  had  carried  down  the  firewood,  and  Swart 
was  left  alone  behind.  Then  Eol  sprang  on  him,  and 
said — "More  folk  can  hew  great  strokes  than  thou 
alone ;"  and  eo  he  laid  the  axe  on  his  head,  and  smote 
him  his  death-blow,  and  rides  home  afterwards,  and  tells 
Hallgerda  of  the  slaying. 

She  said — "  I  shall  take  such  good  care  of  thee,  that 
no  harm  shall  come  to  thee." 

"  May  be  so,"  says  he,  "  but  I  dreamt  all  the  other 
way  as  I  slept  ere  I  did  the  deed." 

Now  they  come  up  into  the  wood,  and  find  Swart 
slain,  and  bear  him  home.  Hallgerda  sent  a  man  to 
Gonnar  at  the  Thing  to  tell  him  of  the  slaying.  Gonnar 
said  no  hard  words  at  first  of  Hallgerda  to  the  mes- 
senger, and  men  knew  not  at  first  whether  he  thought 
well  or  ill  of  it    A  little  after  he  stood  up,  and  bade  his 
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men  go  with  him :  they  did  so,  and  fared  to  Njal's 
booth.  Gimnar  sent  a  man  to  fetch  Njal,  and  b^ged 
him  to  come  out.  Kjal  went  out  at  once,  and  he  and 
Gunnar  fell  artaUting,  and  Gunnar  said — 

"  I  have  to  tell  thee  of  the  slaying  of  a  man,  and 
my  wife  and  my  grieve  Kol  were  those  who  did  it ;  but 
Swart,  thy  house-carle,  fell  before  them." 

Njal  held  his  peace  while  he  told  him  the  whole 
story.    Then  Njal  spoke — 

"  Thou  must  take  heed  not  to  let  her  have  her  way 
in  eveiything." 

Gannar  said — "  Thou  thyself  shalt  settle  the  terms." 

Njal  spoke  again — "  T  wUl  be  hard  work  fur  thee 
to  atone  for  all  Hallgerda's  mifchief ;  and  somewhere 
else  there  will  be  a  broader  trail  to  follow  than  this  which 
we  two  how  have  a  share  in,  and  yet^  even  here  there 
will  be  much  awanting  before  all  be  well ;  and  herein  we 
shall  need  t«  bear  in  mind  the  iriendly  words  that  passed 
between  us  of  old  ;  and  something  tells  me  that  thou  wilt 
come  well  out  of  it,  but  still  thmi  wilt  be  sore  tried." 

Then  Njal  took  the  award  into  his  own  hands  from 
Gunnar,  and  said — 

"  I  will  not  push  this  matter  to  the  uttennost ;  thou 
shalt  pay  twelve  ounces  of  silver ;  but  I  will  add  this  to 
my  award,  that  if  anything  happens  from  our  homestead 
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about  'which  thou  hast  to  utter  an  award,  thou  wilt  not 
be  less  easy  in  thy^  terms." 

Gunnar  paid  up  the  money  out  of  hand,  and  rode 
home  afterwards.  Njal,  too,  came  home  firom  the  Thing, 
and  his  sons.     Bergthora  saw  the  money,  and  said — 

"  This  is  very  justly  settled  ;  but  even  as  much 
mouey  shall  be  paid  for  Eol  as  time  goes  on." 

Gunnar  came  home  &om  the  Thing  and  blamed 
Hallgerda.  She  said,  better  men  lay  unatoued  in  many 
places.  Gunnar  said,  she  might  have  her  way  in  begin- 
ning a  quarrel,  "  but  how  the  matter  is  to  be  settled 
rests  with  me." 

Hallgerda  was  for  ever  chattering  of  Swart^s  skying, 
but  Bergthora  liked  that  OL  Once  Njal  and  her  sons 
went  up  to  ThoioUsfeU  to  see  about  the  house-keeping 
there,  but  that  selfsame  day  this  thing  happened  when 
Beigthoia  was  out  of  doors :  she  sees  a  man  ride  up  to 
the  house  on  a  black  horse.  She  stayed  there  and  did 
not  go  in,  for  she  did  not  know  the  man.  That  iuan 
had  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  was  girded  with  a  short 
sword.    She  asked  this  man  his  name. 

*  Atli  is  my  name,"  says  he. 

She  asked  whence  he  came. 

**  I  am  an  Eastfirther,"  he  says. 

"  Whither  shalt  thou  go  ?'  she  saya 
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"  I  am  a  homeless  man,"  says  he,  "  and  I  thought  to 
see  Kj'al  and  Skarphedinn,  and  know  if  they  would  take 
me  in." 

"  What  work  ia  handiest  to  thee  t"  says  she. 

"  I  am  a  man  used  to  field-work,"  he  says,  "  and 
many  things  else  come  very  handy  to  me ;  but  I  will 
not  hide  ftom  thee  that  I  am  a  man  of  hard  temper, 
and  it  has  been  many  a  man's  lot  before  now  to  bind 
ap  wounds  at  my  hand." 

"  I  do  not  blame  thee,"  she  says,  "  though  thou  art  no 
milksop," 

AtU  said — "  Hast  thou  any  voice  in  things  here  V 

**  I  am  Njal's  wife,"  she  says,  "  and  I  have  as  much 
to  say  to  OUT  housefolk  as  he." 

**  Wilt  thou  take  me  in  then  1"  eaye  he. 

"  1  will  give  thee  thy  choice  of  that,"  says  she.  "  If 
thou  wilt  do  all  the  woik  that  I  set  before  thee,  and  that, 
though  I  wish  to  send  thee  where  a  maa'a  life  is  at  stake." 

"  Thou  must  have  so  many  men  at  thy  beck,"  says 
he,  "  ih&t  thon  wilt  not  need  me  for  such  work." 

"  That  I  will  settle  as  I  please,"  she  says. 

"  We  will  strike  a  bargain  on  these  terms,'  says  he. 

Then  she  took  him  into  the  household.  Njal  and 
his  sons  came  home  and  asked  Bergthora  what  man 
that  might  be  ^ 
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"  He  ia  thy  house-carle,"  ehe  aays,  "  and  I  took  him 
in."  Then  she  went  on  to  say  he  was  do  sluggard  at 
work. 

"  He  will  be  a  gteat  worker  enongh,  T  dareaay*  saya 
Njal,*'hnt  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  he  such  a 
good  worker." 

Skarphedinn  was  good  to  Atli. 

Njal  and  his  sons  ride  to  the  Thing  in  the  courae  of 
the  snmmeT ;  Ounnar  was  also  at  the  Thing. 

Njal  took  ont  a  purse  of  money. 

"What  money  ]a  that,  father  ?" 

"  Here  is  the  money  that  Gunnar  paid  me  for  our 
house-carle  last  summer." 

"  That  will  come  to  stand  thee  in  some  stead,"  says 
Skarphedinn,  and  amiled  as  he  spoke. 

CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

THE  SLAYING  OP  KOL,  WHOM  ATLI  SLEW. 

Now  we  must  take  up  the  story  and  say,  that  Atli 
asked  Bergthora  what  work  he  should  do  that  day  1 

"  I  have  thought  of  some  work  for  thee,"  she  says  ; 
"  thou  shalt  go  and  look  for  Kol  until  thou  iind  him  ; 
for  now  shalt  thou  slay  him  this  very  day,  if  thou  wilt 
do  my  will." 
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"  This  work  is  ■well  fitted,"  883^8  Atli,  "  for  each  of  ua 
two  are  bad  fellows ;  but  still  I  wilt  so  lay  myself  out 
for  him  that  one  or  other  of  us  shall  die." 

"  Well  mayst  thou  fare,"  she  says, "  and  thou  sfaalt 
not  do  this  deed  for  nothing.'' 

He  took  his  weapons  and  his  horse,  and  rode  up  to 
Fleetlithe,  and  there  met  men  who  wen  coming  down 
fiom  Lithend.  They  weie  at  home  east  in  the  Mark. 
They  asked  Atli  whither  he  meant  to  go  ?  He  said  he 
was  riding  to  look  for  an  old  jade.  They  said  that  was 
a  small  errand  for  such  a  Trorkman,  "  but  still  twould 
be  better  to  ask  those  who  have  been  about  last  ni^L" 

"  Who  are  they  1'  says  he. 

*<  Eillii^^Kol,"  say  they,  "  Hallgerda's  house-carle, 
fared  &om  the  fold  just  now,  and  has  been  awake  all 
night" 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  dare  to  meet  him,"  says 
Atli,  "  be  is  bad-tempered,  and  may  be  that  I  shall  let 
another's  wound  be  my  warning." 

**  Thou  bearest  that  look  beneath  the  brows  as  though 
thou  wert  no  coward,"  they  said,  and  showed  him  where 
Kol  was. 

Then  he  spurred  his  horse  and  rides  &Bt,  and  when 
he  meets  Kol,  Atli  said  to  him — 

"  Go  the  pack-eaddle  bands  well,"  says  Atli. 
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"  That's  no  business  of  thine,  worthless  fellow,  nor  of 
any  one  else  whence  thou  comest." 

Atli  said — "Thou  hast  something  behind  that  is 
earnest  work,  but  that  is  to  die." 

After  that  Atli  thrust  at  him  with  hia  spear,  and 
stmck  him  about  his  middle  Kol  swept  at  him  with 
his  axe,  but  missed  him,  and  fell  off  his  horse,  and  died 
at  once. 

Atli  rode  till  he  met  some  of  Hallgerda's  workmen, 
and  said,  "  Glo  ye  up  to  the  horee  yonder,  and  look  to 
Kol,  for  he  has  Mien  off,  and  is  dead." 

"  Hast  thou  slain  him  ?  "  say  they. 

"  Well,  twill  seem  to  Hallgerda  as  though  he  has  not 
Mien  by  his  own  hand." 

After  that  Atli  rode  home  and  told  Beigthora ;  she 
thanked  him  for  this  deed,  and  for  the  words  which  he 
had  spoken  about  it. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  says  he,  "  what  Njal  will  think  of 
this." 

"He  will  take  it  well  upon  hie  hands,"  she  says,  "and 
I  wi}l  tell  thee  one  thing  as  a  token  of  it,  that  he  has 
carried  away  with  him  to  the  Thing  the  price  of  that 
thrall  which  we  took  last  spring,  and  that  money  will 
now  serve  for  Kol ;  but  though  peace  be  made  thou  must 
i^till  be  ware  of  thyself,  for  Hallgerda  will  keep  no  peace." 
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"  wot  thow  send  at  all  a  man  to  Njal  to  tell  him  of 
the  slaying  ?  " 

"  I  will  not^"  she  says,  "  1  should  like  it  better  that 
Kol  were  unatoned." 

Then  they  stopped  talking  about  it. 

Hal^rda  was  told  of  Kol's  slaying  and  of  the  words 
that  Atli  had  said.  She  said  Atli  should  be  paid  off  for 
them.  She  sent  a  man  to  the  Thing  to  tell  Gunnar  of 
Kol's  slaying ;  he  answered  little  or  nothing,  and  sent 
a  man  to  tell  NjaL  He  too  made  no  answer,  but  Skarp- 
hedinn  said — 

"  Thralls  are  men  of  more  mettle  than  of  yore  ;  they 
used  to  fly  at  each  other  and  fight,  and  no  one  thought 
much  harm  of  that ;  but  now  they  will  do  naught  but 
kiU,"  and  as  he  said  this  he  smiled. 

Njal  pulled  down  the  purse  of  money  which  hung 
up  in  the  booth,  and  went  out ;  his  sons  went  with  him 
to  Gunnar's  booth. 

Skaiphedinn  said  to  a  man  who  was  in  the  doorway 
of  the  booth — 

"  Say  thou  to  Gunnar  that  my  father  wants  to  see 
him." 

He  did  so,  and  Gunnar  went  out  at  once  and  gave 
Njal  a  hearty  welcome.    After  that  they  began  to  talk. 

"  Tis  ill  done,'  says  Njal,  "  that  my  housewife  should 
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have  broken  the  peace,  and  let  thy  house-carle  be 
slain." 

"  She  shall  not  have  blame  for  that,"  saya  Gmmai. 

"  Settle  the  award  thyael^"  saya  KjoL 

"So  I  will  do,'  says  Gunnar,  "and  I  value  those 
two  men  at  an  even  price.  Swart  and  KoL  Thou  shalt 
pay  me  twelve  ounces  in  silver.' 

Njal  took  the  purse  of  money  and  handed  it  to 
Gunnar.  Gunnar  knew  the  money,  and  saw  it  was  the 
same  that  he  had  paid  NjaL  Njal  vent  away  to  his 
booth,  and  they  were  just  as  good  friends  as  before. 
When  Njal  came  home,  he  blamed  Bergthora  ;  but  she 
said  she  would  never  give  way  to  Hallgerda.  Hallgerda 
was  very  cross  with  Gunnar,  because  he  had  made  peace 
for  Kol's  slaying.  Gunnar  told  her  he  would  never 
break  with  Kjal  or  his  sons,  and  she  Sew  into  a  great 
lage ;  but  Gunnar  took  no  heed  of  that,  and  so  they  sat 
for  that  year,  and  nothing  noteworthy  happened. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE    KILLDIQ    OP    ATLI    THE    THUALL. 

Next  spring  Mjal  said  to  Atli — "I  wish  that  thou 
wouldst  change  thy  abode  to  the  east  firths,  so  that  Hall- 
gerda may  not  put  au  end  to  thy  life  "i" 
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"  I  am  DOt  airaid  of  t^at,"  says  Atli,  "  and  I  will 
willingly  stay  at  home  if  I  have  the  choice." 

"  Still  that  is  leaa  wise,"  says  NjaL 

"  1  think  it  better  to  lose  my  life  in  thy  house  than 
to  change  my  master  ;  but  this  I  will  b^  of  thee,  if  I 
am  slain,  that  a  thrall's  price  shall  not  be  paid  for  me." 

"  Thou  shalt  be  atoned  for  as  a  free  man  ;  but  perhaps 
Bergthora  will  make  thee  a  promise  which  she  will  fulfil, 
that  revenge,  man  for  man,  shall  be  taken  for  thee." 

Then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  hired  sei-vant 
there. 

Now  it  must  be  told  of  Hallgerda  that  she  sent  a 
man  west  to  Bearfirth,  to  fetch  Biynjolf  the  Unruly,  her 
kinsman.  He  was  a  base  son  of  Swan,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  worst  of  men.  Giumar  knew  nothing  about  it 
Hallgerda  said  he  was  well  fitted  to  be  a  grieve.  So 
Brynjolf  came  from  the  west,  and  Gunnar  asked  what  he 
was  to  do  there  'i    He  said  he  was  going  to  stay  there. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  better  our  household,"  says  Gunuar, 
"  after  what  has  been  told  me  of  thee,  but  I  will  not 
turn  away  any  of  Hallgerda's  kinsmen,  whom  she  wishes 
to  be  with  her." 

Gunnar  said  little,  but  was  not  unkind  to  him,  and 
so  things  went  on  till  the  Thing.  Gunnai-  i-ides  to  the 
Thing  and  Kolskegg  rides  too,  and  when  they  came  to 
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the  Thing  they  and  Kjsl  met,  for  he  and  his  sons  vere 
at  the  Thing,  and  all  vent  well  vith  Gunnar  and  them. 

Beigthora  said  to  Atli — "  Go  thou  ap  into  Thoiolb- 
fell  and  work  there  a  week." 

So  he  went  up  thither,  and  was  tbeie  on  the  SI7, 
and  burnt  charcoal  in  the  wood. 

HaHgerda  said  to  Brynjolf — "  I  have  been  told  Atli 
is  not  at  home,  and  he.  must  be  winning  work  on  Tho- 
rolfefeU." 

"What  thinkest  thou  likeliest  that  he  is  woildng 
at,"  Bays  hp. 

"  At  something  in  the  wood,"  she  says. 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  him  1"  he  asks. 

"  Thou  shalt  IdU  hinn,"  says  ahe. 

He  was  rather  slow  in  answering  her,  and  Hall- 
geida  said — 

"  Twould  grow  less  in  Thiostolfs  eyes  to  kill  Atli 
if  he  were  alive." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  need  to  goad  me  on  much 
more,"  he  says,  and  then  he  seized  iaa  weapons,  and 
takes  his  horse  and  mounte,  and  rides  to  ThoiolMelL 
There  he  saw  a  great  reek  of  coalsmt^e  east  of  the  home- 
stead, so  he  ridea  thither,  and  gets  off  his  horse  and  ties 
him  up,  but  he  goes  where  the  smoke  was  thickest. 
Then  he  sees  where  the  charcoal  pit  is,  and  a  man  stands 
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by  it  He  saw  that  he  had  thrust  his  spear  in  the  gronnd 
bj  him.  Brynjolf  goes  along  with  the  smoke  right  up 
to  him,  but  he  was  eager  at  his  work,  acd  saw  him 
not.  Brynjolf  gave  him  a  stroke  od  the  head  with 
his  axe,  and  he  turned  so  quick  round  that  Biynjolf 
loosed  his  hold  of  the  axe,  and  Atli  grasped  the  spear, 
and  hurled  it  after  him.  Then  Biypjolf  cast  himself 
down  on  the  ground,  but  the  spear  flew  away  over  him. 

"  Lucky  for  thee  that  I  was  not  ready  for  thee,"  says 
Atli,  "  but  now  HaUgerda  will  be  well  pleased,  for  thou 
wilt  tell  of  her  my  death ;  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  thou  wilt  have  the  same  fate  soon  ;  but  come  now 
take  thy  axe  which  has  been  here." 

He  answered  him  never  a  word,  nor  did  he  take  ihe 
axe  before  he  was  dead.  Then  he  rode  up  to  the  house 
on  Thorolfsfell,  and  told  of  the  slayiug,  and  -  after  that 
rode  home  and  told  HaUgerda.  She  sent  men  to  Berg- 
thorsknoll,  and  let  them  tell  Beigthora,  that  now  Eol's 
slaying  was  paid  for. 

After  that  HaUgerda  sent  a  man  to  the  Thing  to  tell 
Gunnar  of  Atli's  killing. 

Gtuinar  stood  up,  and  Kolskegg  vdth  him,  and  Kols- 
kegg  said — 

"  Unthrifty  will  Hallgerda's  kinsmen  be  to  thee." 
.    Then  they  go  to  see  Njal,  and  Gunnar  said — 
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*  I  have  to  tell  thee  of  Atli's  killittg."  He  told  him 
alBO  who  slew  him,  and  went  on,  "  and  now  I  will  bid 
thee  atonement  for  the  deed,  and  thon  shalt  make  the 
award  thyself." 

Njal  aaid — **  We  two  have  always  meant  never  to 
come  to  strife  about  anything ;  but  still  I  cannot  make 
him  out  a  thrall." 

Qtumar  said  that  was  all  right,  and  stretched  out  his 
hand. 

Njal  named  his  witnesses,  and  they  made  peace  on 
those  terms. 

Skarphedinn  said,  "  Hallgerda  does  not  let  our 
honse-carlea  die  of  old  age." 

Gunnar  said — "  Thy  mother  will  take  cai'e  that  blow 
goes  for  blow  between  the  houaes." 

"Ay,  ay,"  says  Mjal,  "  there  will  be  enough  of  that 
work." 

After  that  Kjal  fixed  the  price  at  a  hundred  in  silver, 
but  Gunnar  paid  it  down  at  once.  Many  who  stood  by 
said  that  the  award  was  high  ;  Gunnar  got  wroth,  and 
said  that  a  full  atonement  was  often  paid  for.those  who 
were  no  brisker  men  than  AUi. 

With  IJiat  they  rode  home  from  the  Thing. 

Beigthora  said  to  Njal  when  she  saw  the  money — 
"  Thou  thinkeat  thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise,  but  now 
my  promise  is  still  behind." 
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"There  is  uo  need  that  thou  shouldst  fulfil  it,"  says 
Nj&l. 

"  Kay,"  says  she,  "  thou  hast  guessed  it  would  be  so  ; 
and  so  it  shall  be." 

Uallgerda  said  to  Ounnar — 

"  Hast  thou  paid  a  hundred  in  silver  for  Atli's  slay- 
ing, and  made  him  a  free  man  V 

"  He  was  free  before,"  says  Gunnar,  "  and  besides,  I 
will  not  make  Njal's  household  outlaws  who  have  foi^ 
feited  their  rights." 

"  There's  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  you,"  she  said, 
"  for  both  of  you  are  so  blate  ?  " 

"  That's  as  things  prove,"  says  he. 

Then  Gunnar  was  for  a  loi^  time  very  short  with 
her,  tiU  she  gave  way  to  him  ;  and  now  all  was  still  for 
the  rest  of  that  year  ;  in  the  spring  Njal  did  not  increase 
his  household,  and  now  men  ride  to  the  Thing  aboat 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

THE    SLAYING    Of    BRTNJOLF    THE    UNRULY. 

There  was  a  man  named  Thord,  he  was  sumamed 
Freedmanson.  Sigtiygg  was  his  father's  name,  and  he 
had  been  the  freedman  of  Asgei-d,  and  he  was  drowned 
in  Markfleet     That  was  why  Thord  was  with  Njal  after- 
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wai'ds.  He  was  a  tidl  man  and  a  strong  and  he  had 
fostered  all  Njal's  soua.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  Gud- 
finna  Thorolfs  daughter,  Njal's  kinswomait ;  she  was 
housekeeper  at  home  there,  and  was  then  with  child. 

Now  Bergthora  came  to  talk  with  Thord  Freedmaii- 
son  ;  she  said — 

"Thou  shalt  go  to  kill  Brynjolfi  Ha%erda's  kins- 
man." 

"  I  am  no  man-Blayer,"  he  says,  "  but  still  I  will  do 
whatever  thou  wilt." 

"  This  is  my  will,"  she  says. 

After  that  he  went  up  to  Lithend,  and  made  them 
call  Hallgerda  out,  and  asked  where  Biyujolf  might  be. 

"  What's  thy  will  with  him,"  she  says. 

**  I  want  bim  to  tell  me  where  he  has  hidden  Atli's 
body  ;  I  have  heard  say  that  he  has  buried  it  badly." 

She  pointed  to  him  and  said  he  was  down  yonder 
in  Acretongue. 

"Take  heed,"  says  Thord,  "that  the  same  thing 
does  not  befall  him  as  befell  Atli." 

"  Thou  art  no  manslayer,"  she  says,  "  and  so  naught 
will  come  of  it  even  if  ye  two  do  meet." 

"  Never  have  I  seen  man's  blood,  nor  do  I  know 
how  I  should  feel  if  1  did,"  he  says,  and  gallops  out  of 
the  "  town  '  and  down  to  Acretongue, 
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BauBvei^  Gumiar's  mother,  had  heard  their  talk. 
"Xhou    goodest    bis  mind  much,  Hallgerda,"  she 
says,  **  but  I  think  him  a  dauntless  man,  and  that  thy 
kinsman  will  find." 

They  met  on  the  beaten  way,  Thord  and  Brynjolf ; 
and  Thord  said — "  Guard  thee,  Biynjol^  for  I  will  do 
no  dastard's  deed  by  thea" 

Brynjolf  rode  at  Thord,  and  smote  at  him  with  his 
axe.  He  smote  at  him  at  the  same  time  with  his  axe, 
and  hewed  in  sunder  the  haft  just  above  Brynjolfs 
bands,  and  then  hewed  at  him  at  once  a  second  time, 
and  struck  him  on  the  collar-bone,  and  the  blow  went 
straight  into  his  trunk.  Then  he  fell  irom  horseback, 
and  was  dead  on  the  spot 

Thord  met  Hallgeida's  herdsman,  and  gave  out  the 
slaying  as  done  by  his  hand,  and  said  where  he  lay,  and 
bade  him  tell  Hallgerda  of  the  slaying.  After  that  he 
rode  home  to  Bei^horeknoll,  and  told  Bergthota  of  the 
slaying,  and  other  people  too. 

"  Good  luck  go  with  thy  hands,"  she  said. 

The  herdsman  told  Hallgerda  of  the  slaying ;  she 
was  snappish  at  it,  and  said  much  ill  would  come  of  it, 
if  she  might  have  her  way. 
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CHAPTEB  XL 

OUNKAK  AND  NJAl  MAKE  PEACE  ABOUT  BRYNJOLF'S 
SLAYING. 

Now  these  tidings  come  to  the  Thing  and  Njal  made 
them  tell  him  the  tale  thrice,  and  then  he  said — 

"  More  men  now  become  man-slayeis  than  I  weened." 

Skarphedinn  apoke — "  That  man,  though,  muBt  have 
been  twice  f^,"  he  says,  "who  lost  his  life  by  our  foster- 
father's  hand,  who  has  never  seen  man's  blood,  ^d 
many  would  think  that  we  brothers  would  sooner  have 
done  this  deed  with  the  turn  of  temper  that  we  have." 

"  Scant  space  wilt  thou  have,"  says  Njal,  "  ere  the 
like  befalls  thee ;  but  need  will  drive  thee  to  it" 

Then  they  went  to  meet  Gunnar,  and  told  him  of 
the  slaying.  Gnnnar  spoke  and  said  tiiat  was  little 
man-ecathe,  "but  yet  he  was  a  firee  man." 

Kjal  ofTered  to  make  peace  at  once,  and  Gunnar  said 
yes,  and  he  was  to  settle  the  terms  himself.  He  made 
his  award  there  and  then,  and  laid  it  at  one  hundred  in 
silver.  Njal  paid  down  the  money  on  Uie  spot,  and  they 
were  at  peace  after  that. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

81GHUND  COUES  OUT  TO  ICELAND. 

Thekb  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Sigmund.  He  was 
the  son  of  Lambi,  the  son  of  Sighvat  the  I!«cL  He  was  a 
great  voyager,  and  a  comely  and  a  courteoue  man ;  tall 
toot  and  strong.  He  was  a  man  of  proud  spirit,  and  a 
good  skald,  and  well  trained  in  most  feats  of  strength. 
He  was  noisy  and  boisterous,  and  given  to  jibes  and 
mocking.  He  made  the  land  east  in  Homfirtfa.  Skiolld 
was  the  name  of  his  fellow-traveller ;  he  was  a  Swedish 
man,  and  ill  to  do  with.  They  took  horse  and  rode  from 
the  east  out  of  Homfirth,  and  did  not  draw  bridle  before 
they  came  to  Lithend,  in  the  Fleetlithe.  Guimar  gave 
them  a  hearty  welcome,  for  the  bonds  of  kinship  were 
close  between  them.  Gunuar  begged  Sigmund  to  stay 
there  that  winter,  and  Sigmund  said  he  would  take  the 
offer  if  Skiolld  his  fellow  might  be  tliere  too. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  so  told  about  him,"  said  Gunnar, 
"  that  he  is  no  betterer  of  thy  temper ;  but  as  it  is,  thou 
rather  needest  to  have  it  bettered.  This,  too,  is  a  bad 
house  to  stay  at,  and  I  would  just  give  both  of  you  a 
bit  of  advice,  my  kinsman,  not  to  fire  up  at  the  e^ng 
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on  of  my  wife  HaUgerda ;  for  e^e  takes  much  in  hand 
that  is  far  bom  my  will." 

"  BKs  hands  are  clean  who  warns  another,"  says  S^ 
mund. 

"Then  mind  the  advice  given  thee,"  saye  Gonuar, 
"  for  thou  art  sure  to  he  sore  tried ;  and  go  along  always 
with  me,  and  lean  upon  my  coimseL" 

After  that  they  were  in  Gunnai's  company.  Hall- 
gerda  was  good  to  Sigmund ;  and  it  soon  came  ahout  that 
things  grew  so  wann  that  she  loaded  him  with  money,  and 
tended  him  no  worse  than  her  own  husband  ;  and  many 
talked  about  that,  and  did  not  know  what  lay  under  it 

One  day  HaUgerda  said  to  Gunnar — "  It  is  not  good 
to  be  content  with  that  hundred  in  silver  which  thou 
tookest  for  my  kinaman  BrynjolC  I  shall  avenge  him 
if  I  may,"  she  saya. 

Gunnai  said  he  had  no  mind  to  bandy  words  with 
her,  and  went  away.  He  met  Kolske^  and  said  to 
him,  "  Go  and  see  Njal ;  and  t«ll  him  that  Thord  must 
be  ware  of  himself  though  peace  has  been  made,  for, 
methinks,  there  is  faithlessness  somewhere.' 

He  rode  off  and  told  Njal,  but  Njal  told  Thord,  and 
Kolsk^g  rode  home,  and  Njal  thanked  them  for  their 
feithfiilness. 

Once  on  a  time  they  two  were  out  in  the  "  town,"  Njal 
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and  Thord ;  a  he-goat  was  wont  to  go  up  and  down  in 
the  "  town,"  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  drive  him  away. 
Then  Thord  epoke  and  aaid — 

"Well,  this  is  a  wondrous  thing  1" 

"  What  is  it  that  thou  aee'at  that  seems  after  a  won- 
drous fashion  1"  says  Njal. 

"  Methinka  the  goat  lies  here  in  the  hollow,  and  he 
is  all  one  gore  of  blood," 

Njal  said  that  there  was  no  goat  there,  nor  anything 
else. 

*  What  is  it  then  1"  says  Thord, 

"  Thou  must  be  B  *  fey '  man,"  says  Njal,  "  and  thou 
must  have  seen  the  fetch  that  follows  thee,  and  now 
be  ware  of  thyself." 

"  That  will  stand  me  in  no  stead,"  says  Thord,  "  if 
death  is  doomed  for  me." 

Then  Hallgeida  came  to  talk  witit  Thrain  Sigftis' 
son,  and  said, — "  I  would  think  thee  my  son-in-law  in- 
deed," she  says,  "  if  thou  slayest  Thord  Freedmanson." 

"  I  will  not  do  thaC  Ik  says. "  for  then  I  shall  have 
the  wrath  of  my  kinsman  Guunar ;  and  besides,  great 
things  hang  on  this  deed,  for  this  slaying  would  soon  be 
avenged." 

"  Who  will  avenge  it  1 "  she  asks ;  "  is  it  the  beard- 
less carie  1 " 
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"  Not  80,"  Bays  he  ;  "  liis  sons  will  avenge  it." 

After  tliat  they  talked  long  and  low,  and  no  niRu 
knew  what  counsel  they  took  together. 

Once  it  happened  that  Gunnar  was  not  at  home,  but 
those  companions  were.  Thrain  had  come  in  from  Grit- 
water,  and  then  he  and  they  and  Hallgerda  sat  out  of 
doors  and  talked.     Then  Hallgerda  said— 

"  Tbia  have  ye  two  brothers  in  amis,  Sigmnnd  and 
SkioUd,  promised  to  slay  Thord  Freedmanson;  but 
Thrain  thou  hast  promised  me  that  thou  wouldst  stand 
by  them  when  they  did  the  deed." 

They  all  acknowledged  that  they  had  given  her  this 
promise. 

"  Now  I  wiU  counsel  you  how  to  do  it,"  she  says ; 
"  Ye  shall  ride  east  into  Homfirth  after  your  goods,  and 
come  home  about  the  beginning  of  the  Thing,  but  if  ye 
are  at  home  before  it  begins,  Gunnar  will  wish  that  ye 
should  ride  to  the  Thing  with  him.  Njal  will  be  at  the 
Thing  and  his  sons  and  Gunnar,  but  .then  ye  two  shall 
slay  Thord." 

They  all  agreed  that  this  plan  should  be  carried 
out.  After  that  they  busked  them  east  to  the  Firth,  and 
Gunnar  was  not  aware  of  what  they  were  about,  and 
Gunnai  rode  to  the  Thing.  Njal  sent  Thord  Freed- 
manson, away  east  under  JEyjafell,  and  bade  him  be 
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away  there  one  night.  So  he  went  east,  but  be  could  not 
get  back  from  the  east,  fot  the  Fleet  bad  risen  so  bigli 
that  it  could  not  be  crossed  on  horseback  ever  so  &r  up. 
Njal  waited  for  him  one  night,  for  he  had  meant  Mm 
to  have  ridden  with  him ;  and  Njal  said  to  Bergthoni, 
that  she  most  send  Thord  to  the  Thing  as  soon  as  ever 
he  came  home.  Two  nights  after,  Thord  came  &om  the 
east,  and  Bei^hora  told  him  that  he  must  ride  to  the 
Thing,  "  but  first  thou  sbalt  ride  up  into  Tborolfefell 
and  see  about  the  farm  there,  and  do  not  be  there  longer 
than  one  or  two  nights. 

CHAPTER    XLII. 

TEE  SLATING  OP  THORD  FREEDUAHSON. 

Then  Slgmund  came  from  the  east  and  those  com- 
panions. Hallgerda  told  them  that  Thord  was  at  home, 
but  that  he  was  to  ride  straightway  to  the  Thing  after  a 
few  nights'  space.  "  Now  ye  will  have  a  feir  chance  at 
him,"  he  says,  "  but  if  this  goes  off,  ye  Tv-ill  never  get  nigh 
him."  Men  came  to  Lithend  &om  Thorolfsfell,  and  told 
Hallgerda  that  Thord  was-  there.  Hallgerda  went  to 
Thrain  Sigfus'  son,  and  his  companions,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Now  is  Thord  on  Thorolfsfell,  and  now  your  best  plan 
is  to  fall  on  bi'm  and  kill  him  as  he  goes  home." 
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"  That  we  will  do,"  says  SigmuncL  So  they  went 
out,  and  took  their  weapons  and  horses  and  rode  on  the 
way  to  meet  him.  Sigmund  said  to  Thrain, "  Now 
thoa  shalt  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  we  shall 
not  need  all  of  UB." 

"  Very  well,  bo  I  wiU,"  says  he. 

Then  Thord  rode  up  to  them  a  little  while  after,  and 
Sigmund  said  to  him — 

"  Give  thyself  up,"  he  says, "  for  now  shalt  thou  die," 

*  That  shall  not  be,"  says  Thord,  "  come  thoii  to 
single  comhat  with  me." 

"  That  shall  not  be  either,"  says  Sigmuud,  "  we  will 
make  the  most  of  our  numbers  ;  but  it  is  not  strange 
that  Skarpfaedinu  is  strot^,  for  it  is  said  that  a  fourth 
of  a  foster-child's  strength  comes  from  the  foster-father. 

"  Thou  wilt  feel  the  force  of  that»"  says  Thord,  •  for 
Skarphedinn  wiU  avenge  me." 

After  that  they  fall  on  him,  and  he  breaks  a  spear 
of  each  of  them,  so  well  did  he  guard  himself  Then 
Skiolld  cut  off  his  hand,  and  he  still  kept  them  off  with 
his  other  hand  for  some  time,  till  Sigmund  thrust  him 
through.  Then  he  fell  dead  to  earth.  They  threw 
over  him  turf  and  stones ;  and  Thrain  said — "  We  have 
won  an  ill  work,  and  Njal's  sons  will  take  this  slaying 
ill  when  they  hear  of  it" 
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They  ride  home  and  tell  Hallgerda.  She  was  glad 
to  hear  of  the  slaying,  "but  fiannveig,  Gutuiar's  mother, 
said — 

"  It  is  said  '  but  a  short  -while  is  hand  fain  of  blow,' 
and  80  it  will  be  here ;  but  still  Gunnar  will  set  thee 
free  from  this  matter.  But  if  Hallgerda  makes  thee 
take  another  fly  in  thy  mouth,  then  that  will  be  thy 
bane." 

Hallgerda  sent  a  man  to  Bergthorsknoll,  to  teU  the 
slaying  and  another  man  to  the  Thing,  to  tell  it  to 
Gunnar.  Bergthora  said  she  would  not  fight  against 
Hallgerda  with  ill  words  about  such  a  matter ;  "  that," 
quoth  she,  **  would  be  no  revenge  for  so  great  a  quarrel.' 


CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

NJAL  AND  GUNNAR  MAKE  PEACE  FOR  THE  SLAYING  OF 

THORD. 

But  when  the  messenger  came  to  the  Thing  to  tell 
Gimnar  of  the  slaying,  then  Gunnar  said — 

"  This  has  happened  iU,  and  no  tidings  could  come 
to  my  ears  which  I  should  think  worse;  but  yet  we 
will  now  go  at  once  and  see  NjaL  I  still  hope  he  may 
take  it  well,  though  he  be  sorely  tried." 
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So  they  went  to  see  Njal,  and  called  him  tu  come 
out  and  talk  to  them.  He  went  out  at  once  to  meet 
Gunnar,  and  they  talked,  nor  were  there  any  more  men 
by  at  first  than  Kolflke^. 

"  Hard  tidings  have  I  to  tell  thee,"  says  Gunnar ; 
"the  slaying  of  Thord  Fieedmanson,  and  I  wish  to 
offer  thee  selfdoom  for  the  slaying." 

Njal  held  his  peace  some  while,  and  then  said — 

"  That  13  well  offered,  and  I  will  take  it ;  but  yet  it 
is  to  be  looked  for,  that  I  shall  have  blame  from  my 
wife  or  from  my  sons  for  that,  for  it  will  mislike  them 
much  ;  but  still  I  will  run  the  risk,  for  I  know  that  I 
have  to  deal  nith  a  good  man  and  true ;  nor  do  I  wish 
that  any  breach  shotdd  arise  in  our  friendship  ou  my 
part." 

"  Wilt  thou  let  thy  sons  be  by,  pray  1"  says  Gunnar. 
"  I  will  not,'  says  Njal, "  for  they  will  not  break  the 
peace  which  I  make,  but  if  they  stand  by  while  we 
make  it,  they  will  not  pull  well  together  with  us," 

"  So  it  shall  be,"  says  Gunnar.  "  Seo  thou  to  it 
alone." 

Then  they  shook  one  another  by  the  hand,  and 
made  peace  well  and  quickly. 

Then  Njal  said — "  Tlie  award  that  I  make  is  two 
huudi-ed  in  silver,  and  that  thou  wilt  think  much.' 
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"  1  do  not  thiuk  it  too  much,"  says  Gunnar,  and  went 
home  to  his  booth. 

Njal'a  sons  came  home,  and  Skarphedinn  asked 
whence  that  great  sum  of  money  came,  which  his  fother 
held  in  his  hand. 

Njal  said — ^"I  tell  you  of  your  foster-father's  Thord's 
slaying  and  we  two,  Gunnar  and  I,  have  now  made 
peace  in  the  matter,  and  he  has  paid  an  atonement  for 
him  as  for  two  men." 

"  Who  slew  him  ?"  says  Skarphedinn. 

"Sigmund  and  Skiolld,  but  Thrain  was  standing 
near  too,"  says  NjaL 

"  They  thought  they  had  need  of  much  strength," 
says  Skarphedinn,  and  sang  a  song. 

"  Bold  in  deeds  of  derring-do, 
Bnrdenera  of  oceaa'a  steeds, 
StreDgth  enough  it  seeoia  tbej  needed 
All  to  slay  &  single  man ; 
When  ehall  we  oar  huds  aplift  7 
We  who  brondi^  bonibhed  st«el — 
Famous  men  erst  reddened  weapooB, 
When  ?  if  now  we  qniet  dt  ?  " 

"  Yes  1  when  shall  the  day  come  when  we  shall  lift 
our  hands  \ " 

"  That  will  not  be  long  off,"  says  Kjal,  *  and  then 
tbou  shalt  not  be  baulked  ;  but  still,  methinks,  I  set 
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gieat  store  on  your  not  breaking  this  peace  tiiat  I  have 
mode." 

"  Then  we  will  not  break  iC  s&ya  Skarphedinn,  "bat 
if  anything  arises  between  us,  then  we  wHl  bear  in  mind 
the  old  feud." 

"  Then  1  will  ask  you  to  spare  no  one,"  says  NjaL 

CHAPTER   XLIV. 

BIGMUND  HOCKS  NJAL  SHU  HIS  SONS. 
Now  men  ride    home    from    the   Thing ;    and   when 
Oiumar  came  home,  he  said  to  Sigmund — 

"  Thou  art  a  more  unlucky  man  than  I  thought,  and 
turnest  thy  good  gifts  to  thine  own  ill  But  still  I  have 
made  peace  for  thee  with  Njal  and  his  eons  ;  and  now, 
take  care  that  thou  dost  not  let  another  fly  come  into  thy 
mouth.  Thou  art  not  at  all  after  my  mind,  thou  goest 
about  with  jibes  and  jeers,  with  scorn  and  mocking  ; 
but  that  is  not  my  turn  of  mind.  That  is  why  thou 
gettest  on  ao  well  with  HaUgerda,  because  ye  two  have 
your  minds  more  alike." 

Gunnar  scolded  him  a  long  time,  and  he  answered 
him  well,  and  said  he  would  follow  his  counsel  more  for 
the  time  to  come  than  he  had  followed  it  hithei'to. 
Gimnar  told   him  then   they  might  get  on   together. 
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Gunnar  and  Njal  kept  up  their  friendsliip  though  the 
rest  of  their  people  saw  little  of  one  another.  It  hap- 
pened once  that  some  gangrel  women  came  to  Lithend 
from  Bet^horsknoll ;  they  were  great  gossips  and  rather 
spiteful  tongued.  Hallgerda  had  a  bower,  and  aat« 
often  in  it,  and  there  sate  -with  her  her  danghter  Thor- 
gerda,  and  there  too  were  Thrain  and  Sigmund,  and  a 
crowd  of  women.  Gunnar  was  not  there  nor  Kolskegg. 
These  gangrel  women  went  into  the  bower,  and  Hall- 
gerda greeted  them,  and  made  room  for  them ;  then 
flhe  asked  them  for  news,  but  they  said  they  had  none 
to  telL  Hallgerda  asked  where  they  had  been  over- 
night ;  they  said  at  Bergthorsknoll. 

"  What  was  Njal  doing  1 "  she  says. 

"  He  was  hard  at  work  sitting  still,"  they  said. 

"  What  were  Njal's  sons  doing  ? "  she  says  ;  "  they 
think  themselves  men  at  any  rate." 

"  Tall  men  they  are  in  growth,"  they  say,  "  hut  as  yet 
they  are  all  untried ;  Skarphedinn  whetted  an  axe.  Grim 
fitted  a  si>earhead  to  the  shaft,  Helgi  rivett«d  a  hilt  on 
a  sword,  Hauskuld  strengthened  the  handle  of  a  shield." 

"  They  must  he  bent  on  some  great  deed,"  says  Hall- 
gerda. 

"  We  do  not  know  tliat,"  they  say. 

"  What  were  Njal's  house-carles  doing  ?"  slie  asks. 
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"  We  dontknow  what  some  of  them  were  doing,  but 
one  was  carting  dung  up  the  hill-side." 

"  What  good  was  there  in  doing  that  ?  "  she  asks. 

**  He  said  it  made  the  swathe  better  there  than  any 
where  else,"  they  reply.  "Witless  now  is  Njal,"  says 
Hallgerda, "  though  he  knows  how  to  give  counsel  on 
every  thing." 

"  How  80  ?"  they  aak. 

"  I  will  only  bring  forward  what  is  true  to  prove  it," 
says  she ;  "  why  does'nt  he  make  them  cart  dung  over 
his  beard  that  he  may  be  like  other  men  ?  Let  us  call 
him  'the  beardless  carle:'  but  his  sods  we  will  call 'dung- 
beardlinga ;'  and  now  do  pray  give  some  stave  about  them, 
Sigmund,  and  let  us  get  some  good  by  thy  gift  of  song." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  that,"  says  he,  and  sang  these 

verses, — 

"  Lady  proud  with  hawk  in  ha&d, 
Prithee  why  should  dungheard  boys, 
Reft  of  reason,  dare  to  hammer 
Handle  fast  on  battle  shield  ? 
For  these  lads  of  loathly  feature, — 
Lady  scatteriiig  swanbath's  beams* — 
Shall  DOt  shna  this  ditty  ahamefii) 
Which  I  shape  upon  them  now. 
He  the  beardless  carle  shall  listrai 
While  I  lash  him  with  abuse, 
'  Swanbatfa'e  beaiDB,  peri phraeb  for  gold. 
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Loon  at  whom  our  etomacha  sickeii. 
Soon  ahall  hear  these  words  of  toom ; 
Far  too  nice  for  bdcIi  burnt  (eHowa 
Ib  the  Baine  mj  bonnt;  givea, 
EHa  Hj  nnee  her  help  Tefbsea, 
^Making  mirtb  of  dnDgbeard  boy>. 

Here  I  God  k  nickname  fitting 
For  those  noisome  dnngbeard  boye, — 
Loath  am  I  to  break  my  bargain 
Linked  with  snch  a  noble  man — 
Knit  we  all  onr  taunts  together — 
Known  to  me  is  mind  of  mao — 
Call  we  now  with  outbuilt  common, 
Him,  that  churl,  the  beardless  carle." 

"Thou  art  a  jewel  indeed,"  e&ya  Haltgerds;  "how 
yielding  thoa  art  to  what  I  ask !" 

Just  then  Gunnar  came  in.  He  had  been  standing 
outaidQ  the  door  of  the  bower,  and  heard  all  the  words 
that  had  passed.  They  were  in  a  great  fright  when  they 
saw  him  come  in,  and  then  all  held  their  peace,  hat  be- 
fore there  had  been  hursts  of  laughter. 

Gunnar  was  very  wroth,  and  said  to  Sigmund,  "  thou 
art  a  foolish  man,  and  one  that  cannot  keep  to  good  advice, 
and  thou  revilest  Njal's  sons,  and  Njal  hiiQBelf  who  is 
most  worth  of  all ;  and  this  thou  doest  in  spite  of  what 
thon  hast  already  done.  Mind,  this  will  be  thy  death. 
But  if  any  man  repeats  these  words  that  thou  hast 
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spoken,  oi  these  veiaes  that  thou  hast  made,  that  man 
shall  be  sent  away  at  once,  and  have  my  wrath  besida" 

But  they  were  all  so  sore  a&aid  of  liim,  that  no  one 
dared  to  repeat  those  words.  After  that  he  went  away, 
hut  the  gangrel  women  talked  among  themselves,  and 
said  that  they  would  get  a  reward  from  Bergthora  if  they 
told  her  all  this.  They  went  then  away  aflerwards  down 
thither,  and  took  Bergthora  aside  and  told  her  the  whole 
story  of  their  own  free  will 

Bergthora  spoke  and  said,  when  men  sate  down  to 
the  board,  "  Gifts  have  been  given  to  all  of  you,  lather 
and  sons,  and  ye  will  be  no  true  men  unless  ye  re^>ay 
them  somehow." 

"  What  gifts  are  these  1"  asks  Skarphedinn. 

"  You,  my  sons,"  says  Bergthora,  "  have  got  one  gift 
between  you  alL  Ye  are  nicknamed  '  Dungbeardlings,' 
but  my  husband  '  the  beardless  carle.' " 

"Oura  is  no  woman's  nature,"  says  Skarphedinn,  "that 
we  should  fly  into  a  rage  at  every  Uttle  thing." 

"And  yet  Gunnar  was  wroth  for  your  sakes,"  says 
sh^  "  and  he  is  thought  to  be  good-tempered.  But  if  ye 
do  not  take  vengeance  for  this  wrong,  ye  will  avenge  no 
shame." 

"  The  carluie,  our  mother,  thinks  this  fine  sport,"  says 
Skarphedinn,  and  smiled  scornfully  as  he  spoke,  but  still 
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the  sweat  burst  out  upon  his  biow,  and  red  flecks  came 
ovei  hia  cheeks,  but  that  was  not  his  wont.  Grim  waa 
silent  and  bit  his  lip.  Helgi  made  no  sign,  and  he  said 
never  a  word.  Hauskuld  went  off  with  Bergthora ;  she 
came  into  the  room  again,  and  iretted  and  foamed  much. 

Njal  spoke  and  said,  "slow  and  euxe,"  says  the  pro- 
verb, mistress !  and  so  it  ia  with  many  things,  though 
they  try  men's  tempers,  that  there  are  always  two 
sides  to  a  story,  even  when  vengeance  ia  taken." 

But  at  even  when  Kjal  was  come  into  bis  bed,  he 
heard  that  an  axe  came  against  the  panel  and  rang 
loudly,  but  there  was  another  shut  bed,  and  there  the 
shields  were  hung  up,  and  he  sees  that  they  are  away. 
He  said,  "  who  have  taken  down  our  shields  ? " 

"  Thy  sons  went  out  with  them,*  says  Bergthora. 

Njal  pulled  his  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  went  out  at 
once,  and  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
Bees  that  they  were  taking  their  course  right  up  the 
slope ;  he  said, "  whither  away  Skarphedinn  1 " 

"To  look  after  thy  sheep,"  he  answers. 

"  You  would  not  then  he  armed,"  said  Njal,  **  if  you 
meant  that,  and  your  errand  must  be  something  else." 

Then  Skarphedinn  sang  a  song, 

"  Squanderer  of  hoarded  wealth. 
Some  there  are  that  own  rich  treasure, 
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Ore  of  sea  tlut  clasps  the  earth, 
And  yet  care  to  connt  tlieir  sheep ; 
Those  who  foige  sharp  so:^  of  mocking, 
Detth  songs,  scarcely  con  poasess 
Sense  of  sheep  that  crop  the  grata; 
Sach  as  these  I  seek  in  fight; " 
and  said  afterwards — 

"  We  flhftll  fish  for  salmon,  father.' 
"  T  -would  be  well  then  if  it  turned  out  bo  that  the 
prey  does  not  get  away  from  you." 

They  went  their  way,  but  Njal  went  to  his  bed,  and 
he  said  to  Bergthoni,  "  Thy  sons  were  out  of  doors  all  of 
them,  with  aims,  and  now  thou  must  have  egged  them 
on  to  something. 

"I  will  give  them  my  heartfelt  thanks,"  said  Berg- 
thora, "  if  they  tell  me  the  slaying  of  Sigmund.' 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  SLAYING  OF  SIGMUND  AND  SKIOLLD. 

Now  they,  Njal's  sons,  (are  up  to  Pleetlithe,  and  were 
that  night  tmder  the  Lithe,  and  when  the  day  began  to 
break,  they  came  near  to  Lithend.  That  same  morning 
both  Sigmond  and  Skiolld  rose  up  and  meant  to  go  to  the 
stud-horsea ;  they  had  bits  with  them,  and  caught  the  horsea 
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that  were  in  the  "  town  "  and  rode  away  on  them.  They 
found  the  stud-hoises  between  two  brooks.  Skarphedinn 
caught  sight  of  them,  for  Sigmund  was  in  bright  cloth- 
ing. Skaiphedinn  said,  *  See  yon  now  the  red  elf  yonder, 
lads  1 "     They  looked  that  way,  and  said  they  saw 

Skarphedinn  spoke  ^ain:  "Thou,  Hauskuld,  shalt 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  thou  wilt  often  be  sent 
about  alone  without  due  heed ;  but  I  mean  Sigmund 
for  myself ;  methinka  that  is  like  a  man ;  biit  Grim  and 
Helgi,  they  shall  try  to  slay  SkioUd." 

Hauskuld  eat  him  down,  but  they  went  until  they 
came  up  to  them.    Skarphedinn  said  to  Sigmund — 

"  Take  thy  weapons  and  defend  thyself ;  that  is  more 
needful  now,  than  to  make  mocking  songs  on  me  and 
my  brothers." 

Sigmund  took  up  hia  weapons,  but  Skarphedinn 
waited  the  while.  SkioUd  turned  against  Grim  and 
Helgi,  and  they  fell  hotly  to  fight  Sigmund  had  a 
helm  on  his  head,  and  a  shield  at  his  side,  and  was  girt 
with  a  sword,  bis  spear  was  in  hia  hand ;  now  be  turns 
against  Skarphedinn,  and  thrusts  at  once  at  him  with  hia 
spear,  and  the  thrust  came  on  his  shield.  Skarphedinn 
dashes  the  apearhait  in  two,  and  liita  up  hia  axe  and 
hews  at  Sigmund,  and  cleaves  his  shield  down  to  below 
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the  handle.  Sigmimd  drew  his  sword  and  cut  at  Skar- 
phedinn,  and  the  sword  cute  into  his  shield,  so  that  it 
stuck  fast  Skaiphedinn  gave  the  shield  such  a  quick 
twist,  that  Sigmund  let  go  his  trword.  Then  Skarphedisn 
hews  at  Sigmund  with  his  axe ;  the  "  Ogress  of  war." 
Sigmund  had  on  a  corselet,  the  axe  came  on  his  shoulder. 
Skarphedinn  cleft  the  shoulder-blade  right  through, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulled  the  axe  towards  him.  Sig- 
mund fell  down  on  both  knees,  but  sprang  up  again  at 
once. 

"Thou  hast  lilted  low  to  me  already,"  says  Skar- 
phedinn,  "hut  still  thou  shalt  fall  upon  thy  mother's 
bosom  ere  we  two  part." 

"  111  is  that  then,"  says  Sigmund. 

Skarphedinn  gave  him  a  blow  on  his  helm,  and  after 
that  dealt  Sigmund  hie  death-blow. 

Grim  cut  oif  Skiolld's  foot  at  the  ankle-joint,  but 
Helgi  thrust  him  through  with  his  spear,  and  he  got  his 
death  there  and  then. 

Skarphedinn  saw  Hallgeida'a  shepherd,  just  as  he 
had  hewn  off  Sigmund's  head ;  he  handed  the  bead  to 
the  shepherd,  and  bade  him  bear  it  to  Hallgerda,  and 
said  she  would  know  whether  that  head  had  made 
jeering  songs  about  them,  and  with  that  he  sang  a 
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"  Here  I  this  head  eholt  thou,  tliat  hetipefiC 
Hoards  from  oceaD-caveniH  won," 
Bear  to  Hallgerd  with  toy  greeting, 
Her  that  harries  men  to  fight ; 
Sore  am  I,  O  firewood  splitter ! 
That  yon  spendthrift  knows  it  well, 
And  will  answer  if  it  ever 
Uttered  mocking  songs  on  us." 

The  shepherd  casta  the  head  down  as  soon  as  ever 
they  parted,  for  he  dared  not  do  so  while  their  eyes  were 
on  him.  They  fared  along  till  they  met  some  men  down 
by  Markfleet,  and  told  them  the  tidings.  Skarphediun 
gave  himself  out  as  the  slayer  of  Sigmund ;  and  Grim 
and  Helgi  as  the  slayers  of  Skiolld ;  then  they  fared 
home  and  told  Mjal  the  tidings.     He  answers  them — 

"  Good  luck  to  your  hands  !  Here  no  self-doom  will 
come  to  pass  as  things  stand." 

Now  we  must  take  up  the  story,  and  say  that  the 
shepherd  came  home  to  Lithend.  He  told  Hallgerda 
the  tidings. 

"  Skarphedinu  pnt  Sigmund's  head  into  my  hands,* 
he  says,  "and  bade  me  bring  it  thee  ;  but  I  dared  not 
do  it,  for  I  knew  not  how  thou  wouldst  like  that." 

"  Twas  ill  that  thou  didst  not  do  that,"  she  says  ;  "  I 
would  have  brought  it  to  Giinnar,  and  then  he  would 

*  "  Thou,  that  heapest  hoards,"  etc. — merely  a  periphrosis  for 
man,  and  scarcely  fitting,  except  id  irony,  to  a  splitter  of  firewood. 
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have  avenged  his  kinsman,  or  have  to  bear  every  man's 
blame," 

After  that  she  went  to  Gunnar  and  said,  "  I  tell  thee 
of  thy  kinsman  Sigmiind's  slaying :  Skarphedinn  slew 
him,  and  wanted  them  to  bring  me  the  head." 

"  Jnat  what  might  be  looked  for  to  befall  him,"  says 
Guimar,  "  for  ill  redes  bring  ill  luck,  and  both  you  and 
Skaiphediun  have  often  done  one  another  spiteful  turns." 

Then  Gnnnar  went  away  ;  he  let  no  steps  be  taken 
towards  a  suit  for  manslaughter,  and  did  nothing  about 
it  Hallgerda  often  put  him  in  mind  of  It,  and  kept 
saying  that  Sigmund  had  follen  unatoned.  Gunnar  gave 
no  heed  to  that 

Now  three  Things  passed  away,  at  each  of  which 
men  thought  that  he  would  follow  up  the  suit ;  then 
a  knotty  point  came  on  Gunnar's  hands,  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  set  about,  and  then  he  rode  to  find  Njal. 
He  gave  Gunnar  a  hearty  welcome.  Gunnar  said  to 
Njal,  "  I  am  come  to  seek  a  bit  of  good  counsel  at  thy 
hands  about  a  knotty  point" 

"  Thou  art  worthy  of  it,"  says  Njal,  and  gave  him 
counsel  what  to  do.  Then  Gunnar  stood  up  and  thanked 
him.  Njal  then  spoke,  and  said,  and  took  Gunnar  by 
the  hand,  "  Over  long  hath  thy  kinsman  Sigmund  been 
unatoned."    "  He  has  been  long  ago  atoned,"  says  Gun- 
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nar,  "  but  atill  I  will  not  fling  back  the  honour  ofifered 
me." 

Giiimar  had  never  spoken  au  ill  void  of  Kjal's  sous. 
Njal  would  have  Qothing  else  than  that  Gunnar  should 
make  his  own  award  in  the  matter.  He  awarded  two 
hundred  in  silver,  but  let  Skiolld  fall  without  a  price. 
They  paid  down  all  the  money  at  once. 

Gutmar  declared  this  their  atonement  at  the  Thiog- 
skala  Iliing,  when  most  men  were  at  it,  and  laid  great 
weight  on  the  way  in  which  they  (Njal  and  his  sous) 
had  behaved ;  he  told  too  those  bad  words  which  cost 
Sigmuud  his  life,  and  no  man  was  to  repeat  them  or 
sing  the  verses,  but  if  any  sung  them,  the  man  who 
uttered  them  was  to  fall  without  atonement 

Botli  Gunnar  and  Njal  gave  each  other  their  words 
that  no  such  matters  should  ever  happen  that  they 
would  not  settle  among  themselves  ;  and  this  pledge  was 
well  kept  ever  after,  and  they  were  always  friends. 

CHAPTER  XLVL 

OF  GIZDK  THE  WHITE  AUD  GEIS  TEE  PRIEST. 

There  was  a  man  named  Gizur  the  White ;  he  was  Teit's 

son ;  Kettlebjom  the  Old's  sou,  of  MoasfeU.*     Bishop 

*  Teit's  mothei'B  name  was  Uelga.     She  was  a  daughter  of 
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Isleif  was  Gizur's  son.  Gizur  the  White  kept  house  at 
Mossfell,  and  was  a.  great  chief.  That  man  is  also 
named  in  this  story,  whose  name  was  Geir  the  priest ; 
his  mother  was  Thorkatla,  another  daughter  of  Kettle- 
bjom  the  Old  of  Mossfell.  Geir  kept  house  at  Lithe. 
He  and  Gizur  backed  one  another  in  every  matter.  At 
that  time  Mord  Yalgard's  son  kept  house  at  Hof  on  the 
Bangrivervales ;  he  was  crafty  and  spiteful  Yalgard 
his  father  was  then  abroad,  but  his  mother  was  dead. 
He  was  very  envious  of  Giuinar  of  Lithend.  He  was 
wealthy,  so  far  as  goods  went,  but  had  not  many 
Mends. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

OF  OTKELL  IN  KIRKBY. 

There  was  a  man  named  Otkell ;  he  was  the  son  of 
Skar^  the  son  of  Halltell,  who  fought  with  Grim  of 
Grimanesa,  and  felled  him  on  the  holm.*  This  Hallkell 
and  Kettlebjom  the  Old  were  brothers. 

Thoid  Longbeaid,  who  waa  the  son  of  Hrapp,  who  was  wm  of 
Bjoin  the  rough-footed,  who  was  the  son  of  Onm,  the  Lord  of 
B(^  in  Norwaj.     Gizni's  mother's  name  was  Olof.     She  was  a 
daughter  of  Lotd  Baudvar,  Viking-Kari's  son. 
*  That  ia,  slew  him  in  a  dnel. 
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Otkell  kept  house  at  Kirkby  ;  his  wife's  name  was 
Thoi^erda ;  she  was  a  daughter  of  Mar,  the  son  of  Eunolf, 
the  son  of  Naddad  of  the  Faroe  isles.  Otkell  was  wealthy 
in  goods.  TTia  son's  name  waa  Thorgeir  ;  he  was  young 
in  years,  and  a  bold  dashing  man. 

Skamkell  was  the  name  of  another  man ;  he  kept 
house  at  another  farm  called  Hof  ;*  he  was  well  off  for 
money,  but  he  was  a  spiteful  man  and  a  liar ;  quarrelsome 
too,  and  ill  to  deal  with.  He  was  Otkell's  friend. 
Hallkell  was  the  name  of  Otkell's  brother ;  he  waa  a 
tall  strong  man,  and  lived  there  with  Otkell ;  their 
brother's  name  waa  Hallbjom  the  White ;  he  brought 
out  to  Iceland  a  thrall,  whose  name  was  Malcolm  ;  he 
was  Irish,  and  had  not  many  friends. 

Hallbjom  went  to  stay  with  Otkell,  and  so  did  his 
thrall  Malcolm.  The  thrall  was  always  saying  that  he 
should  think  himself  happy  if  Otkell  owned  him.  Otkell 
was  kind  to  bim,  and  gave  bim  a  knife  and  belt,  and  a 
fuU  suit  of  clothes,  but  the  thrall  turned  his  hand  to 
any  work  that  Otkell  wiahed. 

Otkell  wanted  to  make  a  bargain  with  his  brother 
for  l^e  thrall ;  he  said  he  would  give  him  the  thiall,  but 
said  too,  that  he  was  a  worse  treasure  than  be  thought. 
But  as  soon  as  Otkell  owned  the  thrall,  then  he  did  less 

*  Moid  Valganl'B  son  lived  at  the  other  tana  called  Hof. 
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and  less  work.  Otkell  often  said  outright  to  Hallbjoni, 
that  he  thought  the  thrall  did  little  work  ;  and  he  told 
Otkell  that  there  was  worse  in  h™  yet  to  come. 

At  that  time  came  a  great  scarcity,  so  that  men  fell 
short  both  of  meat  and  hay,  and  that  spread  over  all 
parts  of  Iceland.  Gunnar  shared  his  hay  and  meat  with 
many  men ;  and  all  got  them  who  came  thither,  so  long 
as  his  stores  lasted.  At  last  it  came  about  that  Gunnar 
himself  fell  short  both  of  hay  and  meat  Then  Gimnar 
called  on  Kolsk^g  to  go  along  with  him ;  he  called  too 
on  Thrain  Sigfus'  son,  and  Lambi  Sigurd's  son.  They 
fared  to  Xirkby,  and  called  Otkell  ouL  He  greeted 
them,  and  Gunnar  said,  "  It  so  happens  that  I  am  come 
to  deal  with  thee  for  hay  and  meat,  if  there  be  any  left." 

Otkell  answers,  "  There  is  store  of  both,  but  I  will 
sell  thee  neither." 

"  Wilt  thou  give  me  them  then,'  says  Gunnar,  "  and 
run  the  risk'  of  my  paying  thee  back  somehow  1 ' 

"  I  will  not  do  that  either,"  says  OtkelL 

SkamkeU  all  the  while  was  giving  him  bad  counsel 

Then  Thrain  Sigfus"  son,  Btad,  "  It  would  serve  him 
right  if  we  take  both  hay  and  meat  and  lay  down  the 
worth  of  them  instead." 

SkamkeU  aitswered,  "  All  the  men  of  Mossfell  must 
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be  dead  and  gone  then,  if  ye,  sons  of  Sigfus,  are  to  come 
and  rob  thenL" 

"  I  -will  have  no  hand  in  any  robbety "  eays  Qunnar. 

"  Wilt  thou  buy  a  thtall  of  me  ?  "  says  OtkelL 

"  111  not  spare  to  do  that,"  says  Ounnar.  After  Uiat 
Gunnar  bought  the  thrall,  and  fared  away  as  things 
stood. 

Njal  heare  of  this,  and  scud,  "  Such  things  are  ill 
done,  to  refuse  to  let  Gunnai  buy ;  and  it  is  not  a  good 
outlook  for  others  if  such  men  as  he  cannot  get  what 
they  want" 

"  What's  the  good  of  thy  talking  so  much  about  such 
a  little  matter,"  says  Bergthora  ;  "  far  more  Uke  a  man 
would  it  be  to  let  him  have  both  meat  and  hay,  when 
thou  lackeat  neither  of  them." 

"  That  is  clear  as  day,"  says  Njal,  "  and  I  will  of  a 
surety  supply  his  need  somewhat" 

Then  he  fared  up  to  Thorolfefell,  and  his  sons  with 
him,  and  they  bound  hay  on  fifteen  horses  ;  but  on  five 
horses  they  had  meat  Njal  came  to  Lithend,  and  called 
Gunnar  out    He  greeted  them  kindly. 

"  Here  is  hay  and  meat "  said  Njal, "  which  I  will  give 
thee  ;  and  my  wish  is,  tliat  thou  shouldst  never  look  to 
any  one  else  than  to  me  if  tliou  standcst  in  need  of  any 
thing." 
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"  Good  are  thy  gifts,"  says  Giinnar,  "  but  methinke 
thy  friendship  is  still  more  worth,  and  that  of  thy  eons." 

After  that  Njal  fared  home,  and  dov  the  spring 
passes  away. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

HOW  HALLGERDA  HAKE3  HALCOLH   STEAL  FROM  KIRKBY. 

Now  Gnnnar  is  about  to  ride  to  the  Thing,  but  a  great 
crowd  of  men  from  the  Side  *  east  tamed  in  as  guests 
at  his  house. 

Guimar  bade  tiiem  come  and  be  his  guests  again,  as 
th^  rode  hack  trom  the  Thing ;  and  they  said  th^  would 
do  so. 

Now  they  ride  to  the  Thin^  and  Njal  and  his  sons 
were  there.     That  Thing  was  still  and  quiei 

Now  we  must  take  up  the  story,  and  say  that 
Hallgerda  comes  to  taUc  with  Malcolm  the  tbrall 

"  I  have  thought  of  an  errand  to  send  thee  on,"  she 
says ;  "thou  shalt  go  to  Kirkby." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  there  ?'  he  says. 

•  That  is,  from  the  sea-Bide  or  shore,  the  long  aairow  strip  of 
habiuble  knd  betweeti  tlie  mouDtains  and  tbesea  in  the  Boath-coet 
nf  Icelfind, 
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"  Thou  shalt  steal  from  thence  food  enoi^  to  load 
two  horses,  and  miud  and  have  butter  and  cheese ;  but 
thou  shalt  lay  fire  in  the  storehouse,  &nd  all  will  think 
that  it  has  arisen  out  of  heedlessness,  but  no  one  will 
tltink  that  there  has  been  theft." 

"  Bad  have  I  been,"  said  the  thrall,  "  but  never  have 
I  been  a  thief." 

"  Hear  a  wonder ! "'  says  Hallgetda,  "  thou  makest 
thyself  good,  thou  that  hast  been  both  tliief  and  rnui^ 
derei ;  but  thou  shalt  not  dare  to  do  aught  else  than  go, 
else  will  I  let  thee  be  slain." 

Ue  thought  he  knew  enough  of  her  to  be  sure  that 
she  Would  80  do  if  he  went  not ;  so  he  took  at  night  two 
horses  and  laid  packsaddles  on  them,  and  went  his  way 
to  Kirkby.  The  house-dog  knew  him  and  did  not  bark 
at  him,  and  ran  and  fawned  on  him.  After  that  he  went 
to  the  storehouse  and  loaded  the  two  horses  with  food 
out  of  it,  but  the  storehouse  he  burnt,  and  the  dog  he 
slew. 

He  went  up  along  by  Sangrlver,  and  hb  slioe-thong 
snapped ;  so  he  takes  his  knife  and  makes  the  shoe 
right,  but  he  leaves  the  knife  and  belt  lying  tliere  behind 
him. 

Ue  fares  till  he  conies  to  Litheud ;  then  he  misses 
till.'  knife,  but  daifs  not  to  j.'o  back. 
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Kow  lie  brings  Hallgerda  the  food,  and  sLe  showed 
herself  well  pleased  at  it. 

Next  momiag  when  meii  came  oat  of  doors  at  Kirkby 
there  they  saw  great  scathe.  Then  a  man  was  sent  to 
the  Tiling  to  tell  Otkell,  he  bore  the  loss  well,  and  said 
it  mnst  have  happened  because  the  kitchen  was  next  to 
the  storehouse ;  and  all  thought  that  that  was  how  it 
happened. 

Now  men  ride  home  from  the  Thing,  and  many  rode 
to  Lithend.  Hallgerda  set  food  on  the  board,  and  in 
came  cheese  and  butter.  Gunnar  knew  that  such  food 
was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  hia  house,  and  asked  Hall- 
gerda whence  it  came  1 

"  Thence,"  she  says  ;  "  whence  thou  mightest  well  eat 
of  it ;  besides,  it  is  no  man's  business  to  trouble  himself 
with  housekeeping." 

Gunnar  got  wroth  and  said,  "  111  indeed  is  it  if  I  am  a 
partaker  with  thieves  ; "  and  with  that  he  gave  her  a 
slap  on  the  cheek. 

She  said  she  would  bear  that  slap  in  mind  and  repay 
it  if  she  could. 

So  she  went  off  and  he  went  with  her,  and  then 
all  that  was  on  the  board  was  cleared  away,  but  flesh-meat 
was  brought  in  instead,  and  all  thought  that  was  because 
the  flesh  was  thought  to  have  hoeu  got  in  a  better  way. 
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Now  the  men  who  had  been  at  the  Thing  fare 
away. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

OF  skahkell's  evil  counsel. 

Now  we  most  tell  of  Skamkell.  He  rides  after  some 
sheep  up  along  Bangriver,  and  he  sees  something  shining 
in  the  path.  He  finds  a  knife  and  belt,  and  thinks  he 
knows  both  of  them.  He  fares  with  them  to  Kirkby  ; 
Otkell  was  out  of  doors  when  SkamkeU  came.  He  spoke 
to  him  and  said, — 

"  Knowest  thou  aught  of  these  pretty  things  V 

"  Of  a  surety,"  says  Otkell,  "  I  know  them." 

"  Who  owns  them  ?"  asks  SkamkeU. 

"  Malcolm  the  thraU,"  says  Otkell. 

"  Then  more  shall  see  and  know  them  than  we  two," 
says  Skamkell,  "  for  true  will  I  be  to  thee  in  counsel" 

They  showed  them  to  many  men,  and  all  knew  them. 
Then  Skamkell  said, — 

"  What  counsel  wilt  thou  now  take  1" 

"  We  shall  go  and  see  Mord  Valgard's  sou,"  answers 
Otkell,  "and  seek -counsel  of  him." 

So  they  went  to  Hof,  and  showed  the  pretty  things 
to  Monl,  and  asked  liini  if  he  knew  them  1 
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He  said  he  knew  them  well  enough,  but  what  was 
there  in  that  1  "Do  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  look 
for  anything  at  lithend  1" 

"  "We  think  it  hard  for  ua,"  says  Skamkell,  "  to  know 
what  to  do,  when  such  mighty  men  have  a  band  in 
it." 

"  That  is  80,  sure  enough,"  says  Mord,  **  but  yet  I  will 
get  to  know  those  things  out  of  Gunnar's  household, 
which  noue  of  you  will  ever  know." 

"We  would  give  thee  money,"  they  say,  "if  thou 
wouldst  search  out  this  thing." 

"  That  money  I  shall  buy  fiiU  dear,"  answered 
Mord,  "  but  still,  peihaps,  it  may  be  that  I  will  look  at 
the  matter." 

They  gave  him  three  marks  of  silver  for  lending 
them  his  help. 

Then  he  gave  them  this  counsel,  that  women  should 
go  about  horn  house  to  house  with  small  wares,  and  give 
them  to  the  housewives,  and  mark  what  was  given  them 
in  return. 

"  For,"  he  says,  "  tis  the  turn  of  mind  of  all  men  first 
to  give  away  what  has  been  stolrai,  if  they  have  it  in  their 
keeping,  and  so  it  will  be  here  also,  if  this  hat^  happened 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Yc  shall  then  come  and  show  me 
what  has  been  given  to  each  in  each  house,  and  I  shall 
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then  be  free  from  farthet  share  in  this  matter,  if  the 
truth  cornea  to  light" 

To  this  they  agreed,  and  went  home  afterwards. 

Mord  sends  women  ahout  the  country,  and  they  were 
away  half  a  mouth.  Then  they  came  back,  and  had  big 
bundles.    Mord  asked  where  they  had  most  given  them  1 

They  said  that  at  Llthend  most  was  given  them, 
and  Hallgerda  had  been  most  boimtiful  to  them. 

He  asked  what  was  given  them  there  ^ 

"  Cheese,"  say  they. 

He  begged  to  see  it>  and  they  showed  it  to  him,  and 
it  was  in  great  slices.     These  he  took  and  kept 

A  little  after,  Mord  fared  to  see  Otkell,  and  bade 
that  he  would  bring  Thorgerda's  cbeese-mould ;  and  whtoi 
that  was  done,  he  laid  the  slices  down  in  it,  and  lo ! 
they  fitted  the  mould  in  every  way. 

Then  they  saw,  too,  that  a  whole  cheese  had  been 
given  to  them. 

Then  Moi-d  said,  "  Now  may  ye  see  that  Hallgerda 
nmst  have  stolen  the  cheese  ;"  and  tliey  all  passed  the 
same  judgment ;  and  then  Mord  said,  that  now  he 
thought  he  was  free  of  this  matter. 

After  that  they  parted. 

Shortly  after  Kolskegg  fell  to  talking  with  Gunnar, 
and  said, — 
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"111  is  it  to  tell,  but  the  stoiy  ia  in  every  man's 
mouth,  that  Hallgerda  must  have  stolen,  and  that  she 
vaa  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  great  scathe  that  befell 
at  Kirkby." 

Guimar  said  that  he  too  thought  that  must  be  so. 
"  But  vhai.  is  to  be  done  now  ?  ' 

Kolske^  answered,  "  Thou  vilt  think  it  thy  most 
boonden  duty  to  make  atonement  for  thy  wife's  wrong, 
and  methinks  it  were  best  that  thou  farest  to  see  Otkell, 
and  makest  him  a  handsome  offer." 

"This  is  well  spoken,"  says  Gmmar,  "and  so  it  shall  be." 

A  little  after  Guunar  sent  after  Thrain  Sigfus'  son, 
and  Iambi  Sigurd's  son,  and  they  came  at  once. 

Gunnar  told  them  whither  he  meant  to  go,  and  they 
were  well  pleased.  Gunnar  rode  with  eleven  men  to 
Kirkby,  and  called  Otkell  out,  Skamkell  was  there  too, 
and  said,  "  I  will  go  out  with  thee,  and  it  will  be  best 
now  to  have  the  balance  of  wit  on  thy  side.  And  I  would 
wish  to  stand  closest  by  thee  when  thou  needest  it  most^ 
and  now  this  will  be  put  to  the  proo£  Methinks  it 
were  beet  that  thou  puttest  on  an  air  of  great  weight 

Then  they,  OtkeU  and  Skamkell,  and  Hallkell  and 
Hallbjom,  went  out  all  of  them. 

They  greeted  Gunnar,  and  he  took  their  greeting 
welL    Otkell  asks  whither  he  meant  to  go  ? 
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"No  farther  tlimi  her^"  says  Gunnar,  "and  my 
errand  hither  is  to  tell  thee  about  that  bad  mishap — 
how  it  arose  fiom  the  plottii^  of  my  wife  and  that 
thrall  whom  I  bought  from  thee." 

"  Tis  only  what  was  to  be  looked  for,"  aays  Hall- 
bjom. 

"  Now  I  will  make  thee  a  good  offer,"  says  Gimnar, 
"  and  the  offer  is  this,  that  the  best  men  here  in  the 
country  round  settle  the  matter." 

"  This  is  a  fair-sounding  offer,"  said  Skamkell,  "  but 
an  unfair  and  uneven  ona  Thou  art  a  man  who  has 
ijiany  friends  among  the  householders,  but  Otkell  has 
not  many  friends." 

"  Well "  says  Gunnar,  "  then  I  will  offer  thee  that  I 
shall  make  an  award,  and  utter  it  here  on  this  spot, 
and  so  we  will  settle  the  matter,  and  my  good-will 
shall  follow  the  settlement  But  I  will  make  thee  an 
atonement  by  paying  twice  the  worth  of  what  was 
lost" 

"  This  choice  shalt  thou  not  take,"  said  Skamkell ; 
"  and  it  is  unworthy  to  give  up  to  him  the  right  to  make 
his  own  award,  when  thou  oughtest  to  have  kept  it  for 
thyself." 

So  Otkell  said,  "  I  will  not  give  up  to  thee,  Gunnar, 
the  right  to  make  thine  own  award." 
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"  I  see  plainly  '  said  Gunuar,  "  the  help  of  men  who 
will  be  paid  off  for  it  one  day  I  daresay ;  but  come  now, 
utter  an  award  for  thyselli" 

Otkell  leant  toward  Skamkell  and  Baid, "  What  shall 
I  answer  now?" 

"  This  thou  shalt  call  a  good  offer,  but  still  put  thy 
suit  into  the  hands  of  Gizur  the  white,  and  Geir  the 
priest,  and  then  many  will  say  this,  that  thou  behavest 
like  HaUkeU,  thy  grandfather,  who  was  the  greatest  of 
champions." 

"  Well  offered  is  this,  Gunnar"  said  Otkell,  "  but 
still  my  will  is  thou  wouldst  give  me  time  to  see  Gizur 
the  white." 

**  Do  now  whatever  thou  likest  in  the  matter,"  said 
Gimnar ;  "  but  men  will  say  this,  that  thou  couldat  not 
see  thine  own  honour  when  thou  wouldst  have  none  of 
the  choices  I  offer  thee." 

Then  Gunnar  rode  home,  and  when  he  had  gone 
away,  Hallbjom  said,  **  Here  I  see  how  much  man  differs 
from  man.  Gunnar  made  thee  good  offers,  but  thou 
wouldst  take  none  of  them ;  or  how  dost  thou  think  to 
strive  with  Gunnar  in  a  quarrel,  when  no  one  is  his 
match  in  fight  But  now  he  is  still  so  kind-hearted  a 
man  that  it  may  be  he  will  let  these  offers  stand,  though 
thou  art  only  ready  to  take  them  afterwards.     Methinks 
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it  were  best  that  thou  farest  to  see  Gizur  the  white 
and  Geir  the  priest  now  this  very  hour." 

Otkell  let  them  catch  his  horse,  and  made  leadj 
in  every  way.  Otkell  was  not  sharpsighted,  and  Skam- 
kell  walked  on  the  way  along  with  him,  and  said  to 
Otkell— 

"  Methought  it  strange  that  thy  brother  would  not 
take  this  toil  from  thee,  and  now  I  will  make  thee  an 
offer  to  fare  instead  of  thee,  for  I  know  that  the  journey 
is  irksome  to  thee." 

"  I  will  take  that  offer,"  says  Otkell,  "  but  mind  and 
be  as  truthful  as  ever  thou  canst" 

"  So  it  shall  be,"  says  SkamkelL 

Then  Skamkell  took  his  hoise  and  cloak,  but  Otkell 
walks  home. 

Htdlbjom  was  out  of  doors,  and  said  to  Otkell — 

"  HI  is  it  to  have  a  thrall  for  one's  bosom  friend,  Mid 
we  shall  rue  this  for  ever  that  thou  hast  turned  back, 
and  it  is  an  unwise  step  to  send  the  greatest  liar  on  an 
errand,  of  which  one  may  so  speak  that  men's  lives 
hai^  on  it" 

"  Thou  wouldst  be  sore  afraid,"  says  Otkell,  "  if 
Gunnar  had  his  bill  aloft,  when  thou  art  so  scared  now.' 

"  No  one  knows  who  will  be  most  afraid  then,"  said 
Hallbjom;  "  but  this  thou  wUt  have  to  own,  that  Gunnar 
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Joes  not  lose  mucli  time  in  brandisliiug  liis  bill  wlieu  lie 
is  wroth," 

"  Ah !"  said  Otkel],  "  ye  are  all  of  you  for  yielding 
but  Skamkell." 

And  then  th^  were  both  wToth. 

CHAPTER  L 

OF   SKAMKELL'9   LTBSO. 

Skamkell  came  to  Mosafell,  and  repeated  all  the  oilers 
to  Gizur. 

"  It  so  seems  to  me,"  says  Gizur,  "  as  though  these 
have  been  bravely  offered ;  but  vfhy  took  he  not  these 
offers  V 

"The  chief  cause  was,"  answers  Skamkell,  "that  all 
wished  to  show  thee  honour,  and  that  was  why  ho 
wuted  for  thy  ntterance  ;  besides,  that  is  best  for  all." 

So  Skamkell  stayed  there  the  night  over,  but  Gizur 
sent  a  man  to  fetch  Geir  the  priest ;  and  he  came  there 
early.     Tlien  Gizur  told  him  the  story  and  said — 

"  What  course  is  to  be  taken  now  "i " 

"  As  thou  no  doubt  hast  already  made  up  thy  mind 
— to  make  the  best  of  the  business  for  both  sides." 

"Now  we  will  let  Skamkell  tell  his  tale  a  second 
time,  and  see  how  he  repeats  it." 
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So  they  did  that,  and  Gizui  said — 

"  Thou  must  have  told  this  story  right ;  but  still  I 
have  seen  thee  to  be  the  wickedest  of  men,  and  there  is 
no  faith  in  faces  if  thou  tamest  out  weU." 

Skamkell  fared  home,  and  rides  first  to  Eirkhy  and 
calls  Otkell  out  He  greets  SkamkeU  well,  and  Skam-' 
kell  brought  him  the  greeting  of  Gizur  and  Geir. 

"  But  about  this  matter  of  the  suit,"  he  says,  "  there 
is  no  need  to  speak  softly,  how  that  it  is  the  will  of  both 
Gizur  and  Geir  that  this  suit  should  not  be  settled  in  a 
friendly  way.  They  gave  that  counsel  that  a  summons 
should  be  set  on  foot,  and  that  Gunnar  should  he  sum- 
moned for  having  partaken  of  the  goods,  but  Hallgeida 
for  stealing  them." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Otkell,  "  in  everything  as 
they  have  given  counseL" 

"  They  thought  most  of  this,*  says  Skamkell,  "  that 
thou  hadst  behaved  so  proudly ;  but  as  for  me,  I  made 
as  great  a  man  of  thee  in  everything  as  I  could." 

Now  Otkell  tells  all  this  to  hie  brothers,  and  Hall- 
bjom  said — 

*  This  must  be  the  biggest  lie." 

Now  the  time  goes  on  untU  the  last  of  the  sununan- 
ing  days  before  the  Althing  came. 
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Then  Otkell  called  on  his  brothers  and  Skamkell  to 
ride  on  the  business  of  the  summons  to  lithend. 

Hallbjom  said  he  woold  go,  but  said  also  that  the^ 
would  rue  this  summoning  as  time  went  on. 

Now  they  rode  twelve  of  them  together  to  lithend, 
but  when  they  came  into  the  "town,"  there  was 
Gunuar  out  of  doors,  and  knew  naught  of  their  coming 
till  they  had  ridden  right  up  to  the  house. 

He  did  not  go  in-doora  then,  and  Otkell  thundered 
out  the  summons  there  and  then ;  but  when  they  had 
made  an  end  of  the  summoning  Skamkell  said — 

"la  it  all  T^ht,  master  "i " 

"  Ye  know  that  beat ;"  says  Gunnar,  "  but  I  wiU  put 
thee  in  mind  of  this  journey  one  of  these  days,  and  of 
thy  good  help." 

"That  wiU  not  harm  ua,"  saya  SkamkeU,  "if  thy 
bill  be  not  alofb." 

Gunnar  was  very  wroth  and  went  in-doors,  and  told 
Kolskegg,  and  Eolake^  said — 

"  HI  was  it  that  we  were  not  out  of  doore  ;  they 
should  have  come  here  on  the  most  shameful  journey,  if 
we  had  been  by." 

"  Eveiything  bides  its  tim^"  aays  Gunnar ;  "  but 
this  journey  will  not  turn  out  to  their  honour." 

A  little  after  Gunnar  went  and  told  Njal. 
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"  Let  it  not  worry  thee  a  jot,"  said  Njal,  "  for  this  will 
be  the  greatest  houom  to  thee,  ere  this  Thing  comes  to 
an  end.  As  for  us,  we  will  all  back  thee  with  counsel 
and  force." 

Gunnar  thanked  him  and  rode  home. 

Otkell  rides  to  the  Thiu^  and  his  brothers  with 
him  and  SksmkelL 


CHAPTER  LI. 

OF  GUNNAR. 

GUNNAB  rode  to  the  Thing  and  all  the  sons  of  Sigfus  ; 
Njal  and  his  sons  too,  they  all  went  with  Gunnar ;  and 
it  was  said  that  no  band  was  so  well  knit  and  hardy  as 
theirs. 

Gunnar  went  one  day  to  the  booth  of  the  Dalemen  ; 
Hrut  was  by  the  booth  and  Hauskuld,  and  they  greeted 
Gunnar  welL  Now  Gunnar  tells  them  the  whole  story 
of  the  suit  up  to  that  time. 

"  What  counsel  gives  Njal  1 '  asks  Hrut 

**  He  bade  me  seek  you  brothers,"  says  Gunnar,  ■  and 
said  he  was  sure  that  he  and  yon  would  look  at  the 
matter  in  the  same  light* 

*  He  wishes  then,"  says  Hrut,  "  that  I  should  say 
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what  I  think  for  kinahip's  sake ;  and  ao  it  shall  be.  Thoa 
Bhalt  challenge  Gizur  the  white  to  combat  on  the  island, 
if  they  do  not  leave  the  whole  award  to  thee ;  but  Eol»- 
k^  shall  challenge  CWr  the  priest.  As  for  Otkell  and 
his  crew,  men  must  be  got  ready  to  foil  on  them  ;  and 
now  we  have  such  great  strength  all  of  us  U^ther,  that 
thou  mayst  cany  out  whatever  thou  wUt' 

Gunnar  went  home  to  his  booth  and  told  Njal 

"  Just  what  I  looked  for,"  said  NjaL 

Wolf  Aurpriest  got  wind  of  this  plan,  and  told 
Gizur,  and  Gizur  said  to  Otkell — 

"Who  gave  thee  that  counsel  that  thou  shouldst 
summon  Gunnar  ?  " 

«  Skamkell  told  me  that  was  the  counsel  of  both 
Geir  the  priest  and  thyself." 

«  But  where  is  that  scoundrel  ?  "  says  Gizur,  "  who 
has  thus  lied." 

"  He  lies  sick  up  at  our  booth,"  says  OtkelL 

"  May  he  never  rise  from  hia  bed,"  says  Gizur. 
"  Now  we  must  all  go  to  see  Gunnar,  and  offer  him  the 
right  to  make  his  own  award  ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
he  will  take  that  now." 

Many  men  spoke  ill  of  Skamkell,  and  he  lay  sick  all 
through  the  Thing. 

Gizur  and  his  friends  went  to  Gunnar's  booth ;  their 
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coming  was  known,  and  Gunnar  was  told  as  he  sat  in 
his  booth,  and  then  they  all  went  out  and  stood  in  array. 

Gizur  the  white  came  first,  and  after  a  while  he 
spoke  and  said — 

"  This  is  out  ofTei^-that  thou,  Gunuar,  makeet  thine 
own  awaid  in  this  suit" 

"  Then,'  says  Gunnar,  "  it  was  no  doubt  far  fixnn  thy 
counsel  that  I  was  summoned." 

"  I  gave  no  such  counsel,"  says  Gizur,  "  neither  I  nor 
Geir." 

**Then  thou  miist  clear  thyself  of  this  charge  by 
fitting  proof." 

"  What  proof  dost  thou  ask  1 "  says  Gizur. 

"  That  thou  takest  an  oath,"  says  Gunnar. 

"  That  I  will  do,"  says  Gizur,  "  if  thou  wilt  take  the 
award  into  thine  own  hands." 

"  That  was  the  offer  I  made  a  while  ago,"  says  Gun- 
nar ;  "  but  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  greater  matter  to 
pass  judgment  on." 

"  It  will  not  be  right  to  refuse  to  make  thine  own 
award,"  said  Njal ;  "  for  the  greater  the  matter,  the 
greater  the  honour  in  nutking  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Gunnar,  **  I  will  do  this  to  please  my 
friends,  and  utter  my  award ;  but  I  give  Otkell  this  bit 
of  advice,  never  to  give  me  cause  for  quarrel  hereafter," 
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Then  Hrut  and  Hanskuld  were  sent  for,  and  they 
came  thither,  and  then  Gizur  the  vhite  and  Geir  the 
priest  took  their  oaths ;  but  Gutmar  made  his  award,  and 
spoke  with  no  man  about  it,  and  afterwards  he  uttered 
it  as  follQWS  : — 

"  This  is  my  award,*  he  says ;  "  first,  I  lay  it  down 
that  the  storehouse  must  be  paid  for,  and  the  food 
that  was  therein ;  but  for  the  thrall,  I  will  pay  thee 
no  fine,  for  that  thou  hiddest  his  faults ;  but  I  award 
him  back  to  thee ;  for  as  the  saying  is,  '  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  most  tt^ther.'  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  that 
thou  hast  summoned  me  in  scorn  and  mockery,  and  for 
that  I  award  to  myself  no  less  a  sum  than  what  the  house 
that  was  burnt  and  the  stores  in  it  were  worth ;  but  if 
ye  think  it  better  that  we  be  not  set  at  one  again,  then 
I  will  let  you  have  your  choice  of  that,  but  if  so  I  have 
already  made  up  my  mind  what  I  shall  do,  and  then  I 
will  fulfil  my  purpose.' 

"  What  we  ask,"  said  Gizur,  "  is  that  thou  shouldst 
not  be  hard  on  Otkell,  but  we  beg  this  of  thee,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  thou  wouldst  be  his  Mend." 

**  That  shall  never  b^"  said  Gnnnar,  "  so  loi^  as  I 
live ;  but  he  shall  have  Skamkell's  Mendship  ;  on  that 
he  has  long  leant. 

"  Well,' .  answers  Gizur,  "  we  will  close  with  thee 
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iD  tliis  matter,  thougli  thou  alone  layest  dowD  the 
terms." 

Then  all  this  atonement  wae  made  and  bands  were 
shaken  on  it,  and  Gonnar  said  to  Otkell — 

**  It  were  wiset  to  go  away  to  thy  kinsfolk  ;  hut  if 
thou  wilt  be  here  in  this  country,  mind  that  thou  givest 
iiic  no  cause  of  quaneL" 

"  That  is  wholesome  counsel,''  said  Gizui ;  "  and  so 
he  Bhall  do." 

Su  Gunnar  had  the  greatest  honour  from  that  suit, 
and  afterwards  men  rode  home  from  the  Thing. 

Now  Gunnar  sits  in  his  house  at  hom^  aiul  so 
thing.s  arc  quiet  for  a  while. 

CHAPTEK  LII. 

OF  RVKULF,  THE  SON  OF  WOLF  AUKPRIEST. 

TiiEKE  was  a  man  named  Runolf,  the  son  of  Wolf  Aur- 
priest,  he  kept  house  at  the  Dale,  east  of  Markfleet  He 
was  Otkell's  guest  once  when  he  rode  from  the  Thii^, 
Otkell  gave  him  an  ox,  all  black,  without  a  spot  of  white, 
nine  winters  old.  Kunolf  thanked  him  for  the  gift, 
and  bade  him  come  and  see  him  at  home  whenever 
he  chose  to  go  ;  and  this  bidding  stood  over  for  some 
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while,  so  that  he  had  not  paid  the  visit  Kunolf  often 
sent  men  to  him  and  put  him  in  mind  that  he  ought 
to  come ;  and  he  always  said  he  would  come,  but  never 
went. 

Now  Otkell  had  two  hoises,  dtm  coloured,  mth  a 
black  stripe  down  the  back  ;  they  were  the  beet  steeds 
to  ride  in  all  the  country  round,  and  so  fond  of  each 
other,  that  whenever  one  went  before,  the  other  ran  after 
him. 

There  was  an  Easterling  staying  with  Otkell,  whose 
name  was  Audulf ;  he  had  set  his  heart  on  Signy 
Otkell's  daughter.  Audulf  was  a  tall  man  in  growth, 
and  strong. 

CHAPTEE  LIU. 

HOW  OTKKLL  RODE  OVER  GCNNAE. 

It  happened  next  spring  that  Otkell  said  that  they 
would  ride  east  to  the  Dale,  to  pay  Eunolf  a  visit,  and 
all  showed  themselves  well  pleased  at  that.  Skamkell 
and  his  two  brothers,  and  Audalf  and  three  men  more, 
went  along  with  OtkeU.  Otkell  rode  one  of  the  dun 
horses,  but  the  other  ran  loose  by  his  side.  Tliey  Bhs{>ed 
their  course  east  towards  Markflcot ;  and  now  OtkeU 
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gallops  ahead,  and  now  the  horses  race  against  each  other, 
and  they  break  away  from  the  path  up  towards  the 
Fleetlithe. 

Now,  OtkeU  goes  faster  than  he  wished,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  Gunnar  had  gone  away  from  home  out  of  his 
house  all  alone  ;  and  he  had  a  corn-sieve  in  one  hand, 
but  in  the  other  a  hand-axe.  He  goes  down  to  hia  seed 
field  and  sows  his  com  there,  and  had  laid  his  cloak  of 
fine  stuff  and  his  axe  down  by  his  sid^  and  so  he  sows 
the  com  a  whila 

Now,  it  must  be  told  how  Otkell  rides  faster  than  he 
would.  He  had  spurs  on  his  feet^  and  so  he  gallops 
down  over  the  ploughed  field,  and  neither  of  them  sees 
the  other ;  and  just  as  Gunnar  stands  upright,  Otkell 
rides  down  upon  him,  and  drives  one  of  the  spurs  into 
Gunnar's  ear,  and  gives  him  a  great  gash,  and  it  bleeds 
at  once  much. 

Just  then  Otkell's  companions  rode  up. 

"  Te  may  see,  all  of  you,"  says  Gunnar,  "  that  thou 
hast  drawn  my  blood,  and  it  is  unworthy  to  go  on  so. 
First  thou  hast  summoned  m^  but  now  thou  treadest 
jne  under  foot,  and  ridest  over  me." 

Skamkell  said,  "  Well  it  was  no  worse,  roaster,  but 
thou  wast  not  one  whit  less  wroth  at  the  Thing,  when 
thou  tookest  the  selfdoom  and  clutchedst  thy  bilL" 
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Ounnar  said,  "  When  we  two  next  meet  thou  shalt 
see  the  bill."  After  that  they  part  thus,  and  Skamkell 
shouted  out  and  said,  "  Ye  ride  hard,  lads  1" 

Ounnar  went  home,  and  said  never  a  word  to  any 
one  about  what  bad  happened,  and  no  one  thought  that 
this  wound  could  have  come  by  man's  doing. 

It  happened,  though,  one  day,  that  he  told  it  to  his 
brother  Kolskegg,  and  Kolskegg  said — 

"  This  thou  sbalt  tell  to  more  men,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  said  that  thou  layest  blame  on  dead  men  ;  for  it 
will  be  gainsaid  if  witnesses  do  not  know  beforehand 
what  has  passed  between  you." 

Then  Gunnar  told  it  to  his  neighbours,  and  there 
was  little  talk  about  it  at  first 

Otkell  comes  east  to  the  Dale,  and  th^  get  a  hearty 
welcome  there,  and  sit  there  a  week. 

Skamkell  told  Eunolf  fdl  about  tbeir  meeting  with 
Gimnar,  and  how  it  had  gone  off ;  and  oue  man  hap- 
pened to  ask  how  Gunnar  behaved. 

"  Why,"  said  Skamkell,  "  if  it  were  a  low-bom  man 
it  would  have  been  said  that  he  had  wept" 

"  Such  things  are  ill  spoken,"  says  Eunolf,  "  and 
when  ye  two  next  meet  thou  wilt  have  to  own  that 
there  is  no  voice  of  weeping  in  his  frame  of  mind ; 
and  it  will  be  well  if  better  men  have  not  to  pay  for 
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tliy  spite.  Now  it  seems  to  me  heat  when  ye  wieb  to 
go  home  that  I  should  go  with  700,  for  GunDar  will  do 
me  no  hann." 

"  I  will  not  have  that^"  says  Otkell ;  "  bat  I  will  ride 
across  the  Fleet  lower  down," 

Bunolf  gave  Otkell  good  gifts,  and  said  they  should 
not  see  one  another  again, 

Otkell  hade  him  then  to  bear  bis  sons  in  mind  if 
things  tamed  out  sa 

CHAPTEE  LIV. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  RAHGRIVEE. 

Now  we  must  take  up  the  story,  and  say  that  Gunnar 
was  out  of  doors  at  lithend,  and  sees  his  shepherd  gal- 
loping up  to  the  yard.  The  shepherd  rode  straight  into 
the  "  town ;"  and  Gunnar  said,  "Why  ridest  thou  so 
haul?" 

*  I  would  be  faithful  to  thee,"  said  the  man;  "  I  saw 
men  riding  down  along  Markfleet,  eight  of  them  to- 
gether, and  four  of  them  were  in  coloured  clothes," 

Gunnar  said,  "  That  must  be  Otkell" 

The  lad  said,  "  I  have  often  heard  many  tempei^ 
tiying  words  of  Skamkell's  ;  for  Skamkell  spoke  aw&y 
there  East  at  Bale,  and  said  that  thou  shetldcst  teais 
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wlien  they  rode  over  thee ;  but  I  tell  it  thee  hecause 
I  cannot  bear  to  liaten  to  such  speeches  of  worthless 
men." 

"We  muBt  not  be  word-sick,"  saya  Gunnar,  "but 
from  this  day  forth  thou  shall  do  no  other  work  than 
what  thou  choosest  for  thyself." 

"  Shall  I  say  aught  of  this  to  Kolsk^g  thy  brother  1 " 
asked  the  shepherd. 

"  Go  thou  and  sleep,"  says  Gunnar ;  "  I  will  tell 


The  lad  laid  him  down  and  fell  asleep  at  onc^ 
but  Gunnar  took  the  shepherd's  horse  and  laid  his  saddle 
on  hiTn  ;  he  took  his  shield,  and  girded  him  with  his 
sword.  Olivet's  gift ;  he  sets  liis  helm  on  his  head  ; 
takes  his  bill,  and  Bomething  sung  loud  in  it,  and  his 
mother,  Eannveig,  heard  it  She  went  up  to  him  and 
said  "  Wrathful  art  thoa  now,  my  son,  and  never  saw  I 
thee  thus  before." 

Gunnar  goes  out,  and  drives  the  butt  of  his  spear  into 
the  earth,  and  throws  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  rides 
away. 

His  mother,  Bannveig,  went  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  there  was  a  great  noise  of  talkii^, 

"  Ye  speak  loud,"  she  says,  "  but  yet  the  bill  gave  a 
louder  sound  when  Gunnar  went  out." 
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Kolekegg  heard  what  she  said,  and  spoke,  "This  be- 
tokens no  email  tidings." 

"  That  is  well,"  saya  Hallgerda,  "  now  they  will  eoon 
prove  whether  he  goes  away  &om  them  weeping.' 

Kolsk^;  takes  his  weapons  and  seeks  him  a  hoise, 
and  rides  after  Gunuar  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Gimnar  rides  across  Acretongne,  and  so  to  Geilastofna, 
and  thence  to  Rangriver,  and  down  the  stream  to  the 
ford  at  Hot  There  were  some  women  at  the  milking- 
poet  there.  Gunnar  jumped  off  his  horse  and  tied 
him  up.  By  this  time  the  others  were  riding  up  towards 
him ;  there  were  flat  stones  covered  with  mud  in  the 
path  that  led  down  to  the  ford. 

Gunnar  called  out  to  them  and  said,  "  Now  is  the 
time  to  guard  yourselves  ;  here  now  is  the  bill,  and  here 
now  ye  will  put  it  to  the  proof  whether  I  shed  one 
tear  for  all  of  you," 

Then  they  all  of  them  sprang  ofT  their  horses'  hacks 
and  made  towards  Gunnar.  Hallhjom  was  the  fore- 
most 

"  Do  not  thou  come  on,"  says  Gunnar  ;  "  thee  last  of 
all  would  I  harm  ;  but  I  will  spare  no  one  if  I  have  to 
fight  for  my  life." 

"  That  I  cannot  do,"  says  Hallhjom ;  *  thou  wilt  strive 
to  kill  my  brother  for  all  that,  and  it  is  a  shame  if  I  sit 
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idly  by."  And  as  he  aaid  this  he  thrust  at  G-muiar  vith 
a  great  apear  which  he  held  in  both  hands. 

Gunnsr  threw  hie  shield  before  the  blow,  but  Hall- 
bjom  pierced  the  shield  through.  Gunnar  thrust  the 
shield  down  eo  hard  that  it  stood  fost  in  the  earth,*  but 
he  brandished  his  sword  so  quickly  that  do  eye  could 
follow  it,  and  he  made  a  blow  with  the  sword,  and  it  feU 
on  HMlbjom'a  arm  above  the  wrist,  so  that  it  cut 
it  off 

Skamkell  rtin  behind  Qunuai's  back  and  makes  a 
blow  at  him  with  a  great  axe.  Gtmuar  turned  short 
round  upon  him  and  parries  the  blow  with  the  bill,  and 
caught  the  axe  under  one  of  ita  horns  wit^  such  a 
wrench  that  it  flew  out  of  Skamkell's  hand  away  into 
the  river. 

Then  Gunnar  sang  a  song. 

"  Once  thoQ  aEkedEt,  foolish  fellow, 
or  this  man,  this  geahorse  racer, 
When  as  &8t  aa  feet  could  foot  it 
Forth  je  fled  from  farm  uf  mine, 
Whether  that  were  rightly  eumrooned  ? 
Now  with  gore  the  epear  we  redden. 
Battle-eager,  and  avenge  us 
Tiuia  on  thee,  vile  sonrce  of  strife." 

Gnimar  gives  another  thrust  with  his  bill,  and  through 
■  This  shews  that  the  shields  were  obloi^,  mnning  down  to  a  point. 
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Skamkell,  and  lifts  him  up  aiid  casts  him  down  in  the 
muddy  path  on  hia  head. 

Audnlf  the  Easterling  snatches  up  a  spear  and 
launches  It  at  Giinnar.  Gunnar  caught  the  spear  with  his 
hand  in  the  air,  and  horled  it  back  at  once,  and  it  flew 
through  the  shield  and  the  Easterling  too,  and  so  down 
into  the  earth. 

Otkell  smites  at  Girnnar  with  his  sword,  and  aims  at 
his  leg  just  below  the  knee,  but  Gunnar  leapt  np  into 
the  ail'  and  he  misses  him.  Then  Gunnar  thrusts  at 
him  the  bill,  and  the  blow  goes  through  him. 

Then  Kolskegg  comes  up,  and  rushes  at  once  at  Holl- 
kell  and  dealt  him  his  death-blow  with  his  short  sword. 
There  and  then  tbey  slay  eight  men. 

A  woman  who  saw  all  this,  ran  home  and  told 
Mord,  and  besought  him  to  part  them. 

**  They  alone  will  be  there,"  he  says,  "  of  whom  I 
-  care  not  though  they  slay  one  another." 

"  Thou  canst  not  mean  to  say  that,"  she  says, "  for 
thy  kinsmui  Gunnar,  and  thy  friend  Otkell  will  be 
there." 

"  Baggage  that  thon  art,"  he  says,  "  thou  art  always 
chattering,"  and  so  he  lay  still  in-doora  while  they 
fot^^ht 

Gunnar  and  Kolskegg  rode  home  after  this  work. 
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and  they  rode  hard  up  along  the  river  bank,  and 
Gtumar  leapt  off  his  horse  and  came  dovn  on  his  feet. 

Then  Kolske^  said,  *  Hard  now  thou  ridest,  brother  !* 

"  Ay,"  said  Guimar, "  that  was  what  Skamkell  said 
when  he  utteied  those  very  words  when  they  lode  over 
me." 

"  Wdl !  thou  hast  avenged  that  now,"  says  Kolsk^;g. 

*  I  would  like  to  know,"  says  Gunnar,  "  whether  I 
am  by  so  much  the  less  brisk  and  bold  than  other  men, 
because  I  think  more  of  killing  men  than  they  ?" 


CHAPTER  LV. 

njal's  advice  to  guhnae. 

Now  those  tidings  are  heard  far  and  wide^  and  many 
said  that  they  thot^ht  they  had  not  happened  before  it 
was  likely.  Gunnar  rode  to  Bei^thorskbpU  and  told 
Njal  of  these  deeds. 

Njal  said,  "Thou  haat  done  great  things,  but  tiiou 
hast  been  sorely  tried." 

*How  will  it  "now  go  henceforth  1"  says  Gunnat. 

"  Wilt  thou  that  I  teU  thee  what  hath  not  yet  come 
to  pass  ?"  asks  NjaL  "  Thou  wilt  ride  to  the  Thing, 
and  thou  wilt  abide'  by  my  counsel  and  get  the  greatecit 
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honoui  from  this  matter.  This  will  be  Uie  b^pmuBg  of 
tiiy  maoslayings." 

"  But  give  me  some  cunning  connBd,''  says  Gtuinar. 

"  I  vill  do  th&t,"  SBje  Njal,  "never  slay  more  than 
one  man  in  the  same  stock,  and  never  break  the  peace 
which  good  men  and  true  make  between  thee  and  others, 
and  least  of  all  in  such  a  matter  as  this." 

Gtmnarsaid,  "I  should  have  thought  there  was  more 
risk  of  that  with  others  than  with  me." 

"  Like  enoTi^"  says  Njal,  "  but  still  thou  sbalt  so 
think  of  thy  quarrels,  that  if  that  should  come  to  pass 
of  which  I  have  warned  thee,  then  thou  wilt  have  but  a 
little  while  to  live  ;  but  otherwise,  thou  wilt  come  to  be 
an  old  man." 

Gunnar  said,  "  Doet  thou  know  what  will  be  thine 
own  death?" 

"  I  know  it^"  says  Njal 

""What?"  asks  Gunnar. 

"  That,"  says  Njal,  "which  all  would  be  the  last  to 
think." 

After  that  Gunnar  rode  home. 

A  man  was  sent  to  Gizur  the  white  and  Geii  the 
priest,  for  they  had  the  blood-feud  after  Otkell.  Then 
they  had  a  meeting,  and  had  a  talk  about  what  was  to 
be  done ;  and  they  were  of  one  mind  that  the  quarrel 
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should  be  followed  up  at  law.  Then  some  one  was 
sought  who  would  take  the  suit  up.  but  no  one  was 
ready  to  do  that 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Gizur,  "  that  now  there  are 
only  two  courses,  that  one  of  us  two  undertakes  the  suit, 
and  Uien  we  shall  have  to  draw  lots  who  it  shall  be,  or 
else  the  man  will  be  unatoned.  We  may  make  up  our 
minds  too,  that  this  will  be  a  heavy  suit  to  touch ; 
Gunuar  has  many  kinsmen  and  is  much  beloved  ;  hut 
that  one  of  us  who  does  not  draw  tlie  lot,  shall  ride  to 
the  Thing  and  never  leave  it  until  the  suit  comes  to  an 
end." 

Alter  that  they  drew  lots,  and  Geir  the  priest  drew 
the  lot  to  take  up  the  suit 

A  little  after,  they  rode  from  the  west  over  the  river, 
and  came  to  t^e  spot  where  the  meetii^  had  been  by 
Bangriver,  and  di^  up  the  bodies,  and  took  witness 
to  the  wounds.  After  that  they  gave  lawful  notice 
and  summoned  nine  neighbours  to  bear  witness  in  the 
suit. 

They  were  told  that  Gunnar  was  at  home  with  about 
thirty  man ;  then  Geir  the  priest  asked  whether  Gizur 
would  ride  against  him  with  one  hundred  men. 

"  I  will  not  do  that,"  says  he,  "  thoi^h  the  balance  of 
force  ia  great  on  our  sida" 
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After  that  they  rode  back  home.  The  news  that 
the  snit  was  set  on  foot  was  spread  all  over  the  coiintry, 
and  the  saying  ran  that  the  Thing  would  be  veiy  noisy 
and  stormy. 

CHAPTER    LVL 

GONNAK  AND  GEIH  THE  PRIEST  STRIVI  AT  THE  THIKG. 

There  was  a  man  named  Skaptl  He  was  the  son  of 
Thorod.*  That  father  and  son  were  great  chiefs,  end 
very  well  skilled  in  law.  Thoiod  was  thought  to  be 
rather  crafly  and  guileful  They  stood  by  Gizur  the  white 
in  evety  quarreh 

As  for  the  litbemen  and  the  dwellers  by  Sang- 
river,  they  came  in  a  great  body  to  the  Thing.  Gunnar 
was  so  beloved  that  all  said  with  one  voice  that  they 
would  back  him. 

Now  ihsy  all  come  to  the  Thing  and  fit  up  their 
booths.  In  company  with  Gizur  the  white  were  these 
chie& :  Skapti  Thorod's  son,  Asgrim  Ellidagrim's  eon, 
Oddi  of  Kidbei^  and  Halldor  Omolfs  son. 

Now  one  day  men  went  to  the  Hill  of  Latra,  and  then 
Geir  the  priest  stood  up  and  gave  notice  that  be  had  a 

■  Thorod's  mother  was  Thorvor,  ehe  was  daughter  of  Thonaod 
Skapti's  SOD,  sou  of  Oleif  ths  Broid,  oon  of  OliTer  bsirncarle. 
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suit  of  manBlanghter  gainst  Gnnnar  for  the  slaying 
of  OtkelL  Another  suit  of  manslaughter  he  brongitt 
againat  Giinnar  for  the  slaying  of  Hallbjom  tlie  white ; 
tiien  too  he  went  on  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  slaying  of 
Audul^  and  so  too  as  to  the  slaying  of  SkamkelL  Then 
too  he  laid  a  suit  of  maoslaughter  against  Eolak^i;g  for 
the  slaying  of  HallkelL 

And  when  he  had  given  dae  notice  of  all  his 
suits  of  manslaughter  it  was  said  that  he  spoke  welL 
He  asked,  too,  in  what  Quarter  court  the  suita  lay, 
and  in  what  house  in  the  district  the  defendants 
dwelt.  After  that  men  went  away  from  the  Hill  of 
Laws,  and  so  the  Thing  goes  on  till  the  day  when  the 
coorts  were  to  be  set  to  try  suits.  Then  either  side 
gathered  their  men  t<^;ether  in  gresit  strei^dL 

Oeir  the  priest  and  Gizur  the  white  stood  at  the  court 
of  the  men  of  Bangriver  looking  north,  and  Ounnar 
and  Njal  stood  looking  south  towards  the  court 

Geir  the  priest  bade  Gimnar  to  listen  to  his  oat^ 
and  then  he  took  the  oath,  and  afterwards  declared  his 
suit 

Then  he  let  men  bear  witness  of  the  notice  given  of 
the  suit ;  then  he  called  upon  the  neighbouia  who  were 
to  form  the  inquest  to  take  their  seats ;  then  he  called  on 
(lunnar  to  challenge  the  inquest ;  and  then  he  called  on 
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the  inquest  to  ntter  tiieir  finding.  Then  the  neighboure 
who  were  summoned  on  the  inquest  went  to  the  court 
and  took  witness,  and  said  that  there  was  a  bar  to  their 
finding  in  the  suit  as  to  Audulfs  slaying,  because  the 
next  of  kin  who  ought  to  follow  it  up  was  in  Norway, 
and  so  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  suit 

After  that  they  uttered  their  finding  in  the  suit  as  to 
Otkell,  and  brought  in  Gunnor  as  truly  guilty  of  killing 

Then  Geir  the  priest  called  on  Gunnar  for  his  defence, 
and  took  witness  of  all  the  steps  in  the  suit  which  had 
been  proved. 

Then  Gunnar,  in  his  turn,  called  on  Geir  the  priest  to 
listen  to  his  oath,  and  to  the  defence  which  he  was  about 
to  bring  forward  in  the  suit  Then  he  took  the  oath  and 
said — 

"  This  defence  1  make  to  this  suit,  Uiat  I  took  witness 
and  outlawed  Otkell  before  my  neighbours  for  Uiat 
bloody  wound  which  I  got  when  Otkell  gave  me  a  hurt 
with  his  spur ;  but  thee,  Geir  the  priest,  I  forbid  by  a 
lawful  protest  made  before  a  priest,  to  pursne  this  suit, 
and  so,  too,  I  forbid  the  judges  to  hear  it ;  and  with  this 
I  make  aU  the  8t^>s  hitherto  tak^  in  this  suit  void 
and  of  none-etfect  I  forbid  thee  by  a  lawful  protest,  a 
full,  fair,  and  binding  protest,  as  I  have  a  right  to  forbid 
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thee  by  the  common  custom  of  the  Thing  and  by  the  lav 
of  the  land. 

"  Besides,  1  will  tell  thee  aomethli^  else  which  I  mean 
to  dc^"  says  Gminar. 

"  What ! "  says  Gieir,  "  wilt  thou  challenge  me  to  the 
island  as  thon  art  wont,  and  hot  beai  the  law  1' 

"  Not  that;*  says  Gnnnar ; "  I  shall  summon  thee  at  the 
Hill  of  Laws  for  that  thou  calledst  those  men  on  the  in- 
quest who  had  no  right  to  deal  with  Audolf  s  slaying, 
and  I  will  declare  thee  for  Uiat  guilty  of  outUwiy ." 

Then  Njal  said,  "Thi:^  must  not  take  this  torn,  jbr 
the  only  end  of  it  will  be  that  this  strife  will  be  carried 
to  the  uttermost  Each  of  you,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
much  on  his  side.  There  are  some  of  these  manslai^- 
ters,  Gunuar,  about  which  thon  canst  say  nothii^  to 
hinder  the  court  ftom  finding  thee  guilty ;  but  thou  hast 
set  on  foot  a  suit  against  Oeir,  in  which  he,  too,  must 
be  found  guilty.  Thou  too,  Geir  the  Priest^  shalt  know 
Uiat  this  suit  of  outlawry  which  hangs  over  thee  shall 
not&Il  to  the  ground  if  thon  wilt  not  listen  to  my  woids.* 

Thorod  the  priest  said,  "It  seems  to  na  as  though 
the  most  peaceful  way  would  be  that  a  settlement  and 
atonement  were  come  to  in  the  suit  But  why  sayest 
thou  so  little,  Giznr  the  white  1" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Giznr,  "  as  thou^  we  shall 
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need  to  have  strong  props  for  our  suit ;  we  may  see, 
too,  Uiat  Quiiiiar*8  friends  stand  near  him,  and  so  tlie 
best  turn  for  us  that  things  can  take  will  be  that  good 
men  and  trae  should  utter  an  award  on  the  sui^  if 
Guimar  so  wills  it' 

"  I  have  ever  been  willing  to  make  matters  ap,"  says 
Qnnnar ; "  and  besides,  ye  have  much  wrong  to  follow  up, 
but  still  I  think  I  was  hard  driven  to  do  as  I  did.* 

And  now  the  end  of  those  suits  was,  by  the  counsel 
of  the  wisest  men,  that  all  the  suita  were  put  to  arbitra- 
tion ;  six  men  were  to  make  this  award,  and  it  was 
uttered  there  and  then  at  the  Thing. 

The  award  was  that  Skamkell  should  be  nnatoned. 
The  blood  money  for  Otkell's  death  was  to  be  set  off 
against  the  hurt  Gunnar  got  from  the  spar ;  and  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  uLauslaughters,  they  were  paid  for  after  the 
worth  of  the  men,  and  Ounnar's  kinsmen  gave  money 
so  that  all  the  fines  might  be  paid  up  at  the  Thing. 

Then  Geir  the  Priest  and  Gizur  the  white  went  up 
and  gave  Gunnu-  pledges  that  they  would  keep  the 
peace  in  good  &ith. 

Gunnar  rode  home  from  the  Thing,  and  thanked  men 
for  their  help,  and  gave  gifta  to  many,  and  got  the 
greatest  honour  &om  the  suit 

Vow  Gunnar  sita  at  home  in  his  honour. 
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CHAPTER    LVII. 

OF  STAHKAB  AND  HIS  SONa 


There  was  a  man  named  Star^ad ;  lie  was  a  sou  of  Bork 
the  waxytoothed-blade,  the  son  of  Thorkell  clubfoot, 
who  took  the  hmd  lound  about  Threecomer  as  the  fitst 
settler.  His  wife's  name  was  Hallbera.*  The  sons  of 
Staikad  and  Hallbera  were  these :  Thoigeir  and  Bork 
and  Thorkell.    Hildigunna  the  leech  was  their  sister. 

They  were  very  proud  men  in  temper,  hardrhearted 
and  unkind.    They  tieated  men  wrongfully. 

There  was  a  man  named  Egil ;  he  was  a  sod  of  Kol, 
who  took  land  as  a  settler  between  Storlek  and  Eeyd- 
water.  The  brother  of  Egil  was  Aunond  of  Witchwood, 
father  of  Hall  the  strong,  who  was  at  the  slaying  of 
Holt-Thorir  with  the  sons  of  Kettle  the  smooth-tongued. 

Egil  kept  house  at  Sandgil  ;  his  sons  were  these : 
Kol,  and  Ottar,  and  Haiik.  Their  mother's  name  was 
Steinvor ;  she  was  Starkad's  sister. 

Egil's  sons  were  tall  and  strifeful ;  they  were  moat 

*  She  wu  daughter  of  Hroald  the  red  and  Hildigniiiw  TLor- 
Btein  titliug's  daughter.  The  mother  of  Hildiguuna  was  Aud 
B;vind  Karfs  daughter,  the  sister  of  Mudolf  the  wise  of  Mosfell, 
from  whom  the  HodylRngB  are  sprung. 
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unGoir  men.  They  were  always  on  one  side  witli 
Starkad's  sons.  Their  sister  was  Gadnma  nightsno, 
and  she  was  the  best-bred  of  womeo. 

Egil  had  taken  into  his  hoase  two  Easterlings ;  the 
one's  name  was  Thorir  and  the  other's  Thorgiim.  They 
were  not  long  come  out  hither  for  the  first  time,  and 
were  wealthy  and  beloved  by  their  friends  ;  they  were 
well  skilled  in  arms,  too,  and  dauntless  in  eveiything. 

Starkad  had  a  good  horse  of  chesnut  hue,  and  it  waa 
thought  that  no  horse  was  his  match  in  fight  Once  it 
happened  that  these  brothers  iiom  Sandgil  were  away 
under  the  Threecomer.  They  had  much  gossip  about 
all  the  householders  in  the  Fleetlithe,  and  they  fell  at 
last  to  askii^  whether  there  was  any  (me  tliat  would 
^bt  a  horse  against  them. 

But  tiiere  were  some  men  there  who  spoke  so  as  to 
flatter  and  honour  them,  that  not  only  was  there  no  one 
who  would  dare  do  that,  but  that  there  was  no  one  that 
had  such  a  horse. 

Then  Hildigunna  answered,  "  I  know  that  man  who 
will  dare  to  fight  botses  with  you." 

*•  Name  him,"  they  say. 

"  Gunnar  has  a  brown  horse,"  she  says, "  and  he  will 
dare  to  fight  his  horse  against  you,  and  against  any  one 
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"Ab  tot  you  women,*  they  eay,  "you  dunk  no  one 
can  be  Gunnai's  match ;  but  though  Geir  the  Frieet  or 
Qizur  the  -white  have  come  off  with  shame  from  before 
him,  still  it  is  not  settled  that  we  shall  fate  in  Uie  same 
way." 

**  Ye  will  fare  much  worse,"  she  says ;  and  so  tliera 
arose  out  of  this  the  greatest  strife  between  them;,  llien 
Starkad  said — 

"My  will  is  that  ye  try  your  hands  on  Gunnar 
last  of  all ;  for  ye  will  find  it  hard  work  to  go  against 
his  good  luck." 

"  Thou  wilt  give  us  leave,  though,  to  offer  him  a 
horse-fight  "i" 

"  I  will  give  you  leave,  if  ye  play  him  no  trick." 

They  said  they  would  be  sure  to  do  what  their  father 
said. 

2fow  they  rode  to  litlimd ;  Gunnar  was  at  homia^ 
and  went  out,  and  Kolskegg  and  Hjort  went  with  him, 
and  th^  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  asked 
whither  they  meant  to  go  ? 

"  No  farther  than  hither,"  they  say.  "  We  are  told 
that  thou  hast  a  good  hora^  and  we  wish  to  diaUenge 
thee  to  a  horse-fight" 

"  Small  stories  can  go  about  my  horse,"  says  Gunnar ; 
"he  is  young  and  untried  in  eveiy  way." 
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"  But  still  thoa  wilt  be  good  enough  to  have  the  fight, 
for  Hildiguuna  guessed  that  thou  wouldest  be  easy  in 
matehingjihy  horse." 

«  How  came  ye  to  tali  about  that  t"  says  Gminai. 

*  There  were  some  men,"  say  they,  "  who  were  sure 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  fight  his  horse  with  outs." 

« I  would  dare  to  %ht  him,'  says  Gunnar ;  "  but  I 
think  that  was  spitefully  said." 

"  Shall  we  look  upon  the  match  as  made,  then  1' 
they  asked. 

"Well,  your  journey  will  seem  to  you  better  if  ye 
have  your  way  in  this ;  hut  still  I  will  heg  this  of  you, 
that  we  so  ^it  our  horses  that  we  make  sport  for  each 
other,  hut  that  no  quarrel  may  arise  from  it,  and  that  ye 
put  no  shame  upon  me  ;  but  if  ye  do  to  mo  as  ye  do  to 
others,  then  there  will  be  no  help  for  it  hut  that  I  shaU 
give  you  such  a  buffet  as  it  will  seem  bard  to  you  to  put 
up  with.    In  a  word,  I  shall  do  then  just  as  ye  do  first." 

ITien  they  ride  home.  Starkad  asked  how  their 
journey  had  gone  off ;  they  said  that  Gunnar  had  made 
theii-  going  good. 

"  He  gave  his  word  to  fight  his  horse,  and  we  settled 
when  and  where  the  horse-fight  should  be  ;  but  it  was 
plain  in  everything  that  he  thought  he  fell  short  of  us, 
and  he  be^tged  and  prayed  to  get  off.' 
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"  It  Till  often  be  found,*  saya  Hildignnna,  "  that 
Gnnnar  is  slow  to  be  drawn  into  qu&irelB,  but  a  bard 
hitter  if  he  cannot  avoid  them." 

Gtmnar  rode  to  see  Njal,  and  told  bim  of  the  bon&- 
^ht,  and  what  words  had  paaaed  between  them,  "  but 
how  dost  thou  think  the  horae-fight  will  torn  out  1* 

"  Thou  wilt  be  uppermost,"  eays  Njal,  "  but  yet  many 
a  man's  bane  will  arise  oat  of  this  fight" 

"WiU  my  bane  perhaps  come  out  of  itl"*  asks 
Gunnar. 

"  Not  out  of  this,"  says  Njal ;  "  but  sdll  they  will 
bear  in  mind  both  the  old  and  the  new  feud  who  fare 
against  thee,  and  thou  wilt  have  naught  left  for  it  but  to 
yield." 

Then  Gunnar  rode  home. 


CHAPTEB  LVIII. 

HOW  GUMHAR'S  H0K8E  FOUGHT. 

Just  then  Gunnar  betuxl  of  the  death  of  his  fathei>in-law 
Hauskuld  ;  a  few  nights  after,  Thoigerda,  Thrain's  wife, 
was  delivered  at  Gritwater,  and  gave  birth  to  a  boy  child. 
Then  she  sent  a  man  to  her  mother,  and  bade  ber  choose 
whether  it  should  be  called  Glum  or  Hanskuld.    She 
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bade  call  it  Hanskold.  So  that  name  tbs  given  to  the 
boy. 

Guimar  and  Hallgerda  had  two  boiib,  the  one's  name 
was  Hogni  and  the  other's  Gram.  Hogni  was  a  ImiTe 
mtin  of  few  words,  distntstful  and  slow  to  beliere^  bat 
truthful 

Now  men  ride  to  the  hoiae-fight,  fuid  a  very  great 
crowd  is  gathered  tt^thet  there.  Gannar  waB  t^eie 
and  bis  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Sigfiis.  Kjal  and  all 
his  sons.  There  too  was  come  Starkad  and  his  sons, 
and  Egil  and  his  sons,  uid  they  said  to  Gunnar  that  now 
they  would  lead  the  boises  together. 

Gunnar  said,  "  That  was  welL" 

Skarphedinn  said, "  Wilt  thou  that  I  drive  thy  horse, 
kinsman  Gannati" 

"  I  will  not  have  tbat,"  says  Gunnar. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  amiss  though,"  says  Skarphedinn  ; 
"  we  are  hot-headed  on  both  sides." 

"  Ye  would  say  or  do  little,"  says  Gunnar,  "  before  a 
quarrel  would  spring  up ;  but  with  me  it  will  take  longer, 
though  it  will  be  all  tiie  same  in  the  end." 

After  that  the  horses  were  led  tt^ther ;  Gunnar 
busked  him  to  drive  his  horse,  but  Skarphedinn  led  him 
out  Gunnar  was  in  a  red  kirtle,  and  had  about  his  loins 
^  broad  bell,  and  a  great  riding-rod  in  his  hand. 
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Tbea  the  boises  lan  at  one  another,  and  bit  each 
other  long  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  one  to 
touch  them,  and  that  was  the  greatest  sport 

Then  Thorgeir  and  Kol  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  would  push  their  horse  forward  j\ist  as  the  horses 
rushed  together,  and  see  if  Gunnar  would  fall  before 

Now  the  horses  ran  at  one  another  again,  and  both 
Thorgeir  and  Kol  ran  alongside  their  horses'  flank. 

Gunnar  pushes  his  horse  against  them,  and  what 
happened  in  a  trice  was  this,  that  Thorgeir  and  his 
broUier  fell  down  flat  on  their  backs,  and  their  horse 
a^-top  of  them. 

Then  they  spring  up  and  mah  at  Gmmar.  Gunnar 
swings  himself  &ee  and  seizes  Eol,  casts  him  down  on 
the  field,  so  that  he  lies  senseless.  Thoi^eir  Staikad's 
son,  smote  Gunnar's  horse  such  a  blow  that  one  of  bis 
eyes  started  ont  Gnnnar  smote  Thorgeir  with  his  riding- 
rod,  and  down  falls  Thorgeir  senseless ;  but  Gunnar  goes 
to  his  horse,  and  said  to  Kolskegg  "  Cut  off  the  horse's 
head ;  he  shall  not  live  a  maimed  and  blemished  beast" 

So  Kolsk^ig  cut  tiie  head  off  the  horse. 

Then  Thorgeir  got  on  his  feet  and  took  bis  weapons, 
and  wanted  to  fly  at  Gunnar,  but  that  was  stopped,  and 
there  was  a  great  throng  and  crash. 
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Skarphedinn  aaJd,  "  this  crowd  vearies  me,  and  it 
ia  far  more  manly  that  men  shoold  fight  it  out  with 
weapons ;  and  so  he  sai^  a  eong, — 

"  At  the  Thing  there  is  n  throng ; 
Past  all  boondfl  the  crowdiDg  comes ; 
Hard  'twill  be  to  patch  np  peace 
Twixt  the  men :  thia  weariea  me ; 
Worthier  is  it  far  for  men 
Weapooa  red  with  gore  to  stain ; 
I  for  one  would  Booaer  (une 
Hnnger  hnge  of  cnb  of  wolf." 

Oumiar  was  still,  so  that  one  man  held  him,  and  spoke 
no  ill  words. 

Njal  tried  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  or  to  get 
pieces  of  peace  ;  but  Thorgeir  said  he  would  neither  give 
nor  take  peace ;  far  rather,  he  said,  wonid  he  see  Guuuar 
dead  for  the  blow. 

Kolflkegg  said,  "Gunnar  has  before  now  stood  too 
fast^  than  that  he  should  have  fallen  for  words  alou^ 
and  so  it  will  he  ^ain." 

Now  men  ride  away  from  the  horse-field,  every  one 
to  his  home.  They  make  no  attack  on  Gunnar,  and  so 
that  half-year  passed  away.  At  the  Thing,  die  summer 
after,  Gunnar  met  Olaf  the  peacock,  his  cousin,  and  he 
asked  him  to  come  and  see  him,  but  yet  bade  him  be  ware 
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of  himself ;  "  For,"  eays  he,  "  they  will  do  ns  all  the  hftrm 
they  can,  and  mind  and  fere  always  with  many  men  at 
thy  hack." 

He  gave  him  much  good  counsel  heaide,  and  they 
agreed  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  Meadahip  be- 
tween them. 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

OF  ASaitlU  AND  WOLF  UQGIS'  SON. 

ASGRIM  EUidagcim'a  son,  had  a  suit  to  follow  Tip  at  the 
Thing  against  Wolf  Uggia'  son.  It  was  a  matter  of 
inheritance.  Asgrim  toolt  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  was 
seldom  his  wont ;  for  there  was  a  bar  to  his  suit,  itnd 
the  bar  was  this,  that  he  had  summoned  five  neighbouts 
to  bear  witness,  when  he  ot^ht  to  have  summoned  nine.' 
And  now  they  have  this  as  their  bar. 

Then  Gunnar  spoke  and  s&id,  "  I  will  challenge' thee 
to  single  combat  on  the  island.  Wolf  Uggis"  son,  if  men 
are  not  to  get  their  rights  by  law ;  and  Njal  and  my 
friend  Helgi  would  like  that  I  should  take  eome  share  in 
defending  thy  cause,  Asgrim,  if  they  were  not  here  them- 
selves." 

"  But,"  aays'Wolf,  "thia  quanel  is  not  one  between 
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"  SUll  it  shall  be  as  good  as  though  it  were,"  saya 
Gunnar. 

And  the  end  of  the  suit  was,  that  Wolf  hod  to  pay 
down  all  the  money. 

Then  Asgrim  said  to  Guonar,  "  I  will  ask  thee  to 
come  and  see  me  this  smmner,  and  I  will  ever  be  with 
thee  in  lawsuits,  and  never  against  thee." 

Gunnar  rides  home  from  the  Thing,  and  a  little  while 
after,  he  and  Njal  met,  Njal  besought  Gunnar  to  be 
ware  of  himself,  and  said  he  had  been  told  that  those 
away  under  the  Threecomer  meant  to  fall  on  him,  and 
bade  him  never  go  about  with  a  small  company,  and 
always  to  have  his  weapons  with  him.  Gunnai  said  so 
it  should  be,  and  told  him  that  A^rim  had  asked 
him  to  pay  him  a  visits  "  and  I  mean  to  go  now  this 
harvest." 

"  Let  no  men  know  before  thou  faiest  how  long  thou 
wilt  be  away,"  said  Kjal ;  "  but^  besides,  I  b^  thee  to  let 
my  sons  ride  with  thee,  and  then  no  attack  will  be  made 
on  thee." 

So  they  settled  that  among  themselves. 

"Now  the  summer  weara  away  till  it  was  eight 
weeks  to  wintor,  and  then  Gunnar  says  to  £olsk^^ 
"  Make  thee  ready  to  ride,  for  we  shall  ride  to  a  feast  at 
Toi^e." 
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"  Shall  we  aaj  anything  about  it  to  Njal'a  sons  t "  said 


"  No,"  aaya  Crunnar ;  "  they  afaall  Ml  into  no  qaairels 
for  me." 

CHAPTEE  LX. 

AN  ATTACK  AGAINST  GUTfNAR  AGREED  ON. 

Thet  Tode  three  together,  Guniiar  and  his  brothers. 
Qiumar  had  the  bill  and  his  sword,  Oliver's  gift ;  but 
Eolsk^S  had  his  short  sword  ;  Hjoit,  too,  had  proper 
weapons. 

Now  they  lode  to  Tongue,  and  Aagnm  gave  them  a 
hearty  welcome  and  they  were  there  some  while.  At  last 
they  gave  it  out  that  they  meant  to  go  home  there  and 
then.  Asgrim  gave  them  good  giils,  and  offered  to  ride 
east  with  them,  but  Gunnar  said  there  was  no  need  of 
any  such  thing ;  and  so  he  did  not  go. 

Siguid  Swinehead  was  the  name  of  a  man  who  dwelt 
by  Thurso  water.  He  came  to  the  farm  under  the  Three- 
comer,  for  he  had  given  his  word  to  keep  watch  on 
Qunnar's  doings,  and  bo  he  went  and  told  them  of  his 
journey  home ;  "  and,"  quoth  he,  "  there  conld  never  be  a 
finer  chance  than  just  now,  when  he  has  only  two  men 
with  him." 
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"  How  tnaiif  men  shall  we  need  to  have  to  lie  in  -wait 
for  him  V  says  Starkad. 

"  Weak  men  ahall  be  as  nothing  before  him,"  he  says ; 
**  and  it  is  not  safe  to  have  fewer  than  thirty  men." 

"  Where  ahaU  we  lie  in  wait  ?" 

"  By  Kuafaholes,"  he  says ;  *  there  he  will  not  see  ns 
before  he  comes  on  us." 

"Go  thou  to  Sandgil  and  tell  B^  that  fifteen  of 
them  must  busk  themselves  thence,  and  now  other  fifteen 
will  go  hence  to  Knafaholes." 

Thorgeir  said  to  Hildigunna,  "  This  hand  shall  show 
thee  Gunnar  dead  this  very  night" 

"  Nay,  but  I  guess,"  says  she,  "  that  thou  wilt  hang 
thy  head  after  ye  two  meet." 

So  those  four,  father  and  sons,  bae  away  from  the 
Thieecomer,  and  eleven  men  besides,  and  they  fared  to 
Knafaholes,  and  lay  in  wait  there. 

Sigurd  Swinehead  came  to  SandgO  and  said,  "  Hither 
am  I  sent  by  Starkad  and  his  sons  to  toll  thee,  'E^  that 
ye,  father  and  sons,  must  fare  to  Knafaholes  to  lie  in  wait 
for  Gunnar." 

"  How  many  shall  we  fare  in  all  1 "  says  i^. 

*  Fifteen,  reckoning  me,"  he  says. 

Kol  swd, "  Now  I  mean  to  try  my  hand  on  Kolsk^g." 
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"Then  I  tbink  thou  meanest  to  have  a  good  deal  on 
thy  hands,"  says  Sigurd. 

£gil  begged  his  Easterlings  to  fate  with  Mm.  They 
said  they  had  no  qoairel  with  Gunnar  ;  "  and  besides," 
says  Thorir,  "ye  seem  to  need  much  help  here,  when  a 
crowd  of  men  shall  go  against  three  men." 

Then  Egil  went  away  and  was  wroth. 

Then  the  mistress  of  the  house  said  to  the  Easterling 
— "  In  an  evil  hour  hath  my  daughter  Gudruna  hnmbled 
herself,  and  broken  the  point  of  her  maidenly  prid^  and 
lain  by  thy  side  as  thy  wife,  when  thou  wilt  not  dare  to 
follow  thy  father-in-law,  and  thou  must  be  a  cowaid," 
she  says. 

"  I  will  go,"  he  says, "  with  thy  husband,  and  neither 
of  us  two  shall  come  back." 

After  that  be  went  to  Thorgrim  his  messmate,  and 
said,  "  Take  thon  now  the  keys  of  my  chests  ;  for  I  shall 
never  unlock  them  ^^n.  I  bid  thee  take  for  thine  own 
whatever  of  our  goods  thou  wilt ;  but  soil  away  from 
Iceland,  and  do  not  think  of  revenge  for  me.  But  if 
thou  dost  not  leave  the  land,  it  will  be  thy  death." 

So  the  Easterling  joined  himself  to  their  hand. 
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CHAPTER    LXI. 


GOmiAB  S  DBEAH. 


Now  we  moat  go  bade  and  say  that  Gunnar  rides  east 
over  Thuiso  water,  but  when  he  bad  gone  a  little  way 
from  the  river,  he  grew  very  drowsy,  and  bade  them 
lie  down  and  rest  there. 

They  did  so.  He  fell  fast  asleep,  and  stmg^ed  much 
as  he  slnmbered. 

Then  Eolske^  said,  "  Gnnnar  dreams  now."  But 
I^ort  said, "  I  would  like  to  wake  him." 

"  That  shall  not  be,"  said  Eolskegg,  "  but  he  shall 
dream  his  dream  out" 

Gumiar  lay  a  very  long  while,  and  threw  off  his 
shield  &om  him,  and  he  grew  very  warm.  Eolsk^g 
said  "  What  hast  thou  dreamt,  kinsman  1" 

"  That  have  I  dreamt,"  says  Gnnnar, "  which  if  I  had 
dreamt  it  there,  I  would  never  have  ridden  with  so  few 
men  from  Tongue." 

"  Tell  us  thy  dream,"  says  Eolske^. 

Then  Gunnar  sang  a  song. 

"  Chief,  that  chargeBt  foei  in  fight  t 
Now  I  fMT  that  I  have  ridden 
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Short  of  men  from  Tongne,  ttus  hursBt ; 
Baven'8  fost  I  bqts  shall  break. 
Xiord,  that  Boatters  Oceau'e  fire  !* 
This,  at  least,  I  long  to  say, 
Kite  with  wolf  Bball  fight  for  marrow, 
III  I  dreamt  with  wandering  thongbt." 

"I  dteamt,  niethought,  that  I  was  riding  on  by  Kiia- 
faholes,  and  there  I  thought  I  eaw  manj  wolves,  and 
they  all  made  at  me ;  but  I  turned  away  from  them 
strftight  towards  BangriTer,  and  then  methought  they 
pressed  hard  on  me  on  aU  sides,  but  I  kept  them  at  bay, 
and  shot  aU  those  that  were  foremost,  till  they  came  so 
close  to  me  that  I  could  not  use  my  bow  against  them. 
Then  I  took  my  sword,  and  I  smote  with  it  with  one 
hand,  but  thrust  at  them  with  my  bill  with  the  other. 
Shield  myself  then,  I  did  not,  and  methought  then  I 
knew  not  what  shielded  me.  Then  I  slew  many  wolves, 
and  thou,  too,  Kolakegg ;  but  Hjort  methought  they 
puUed  down,  and  tore  open  bis  breast,  and  one,  me- 
thought had  his  heart  in  his  maw ;  but  I  grew  so  wroth 
that  I  hewed  that  wolf  asunder  just  below  the  brisket, 
and  afl^r  that  methought  the  wolves  turned  and  fled. 
Now  my  counsel  is,  brother  Hjort,  that  thou  ridest  back 
west  to  Tongue." 

■  "Ocean's  fire,"  «  periphiana  for  "gold."  The  whole  Ime  is  a 
periphraua  for  "  bountifiil  chief." 
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"  I  will  hot  do  that,"  says  Hjort ; "  though  I  know  my 
death  is  aore,  I  will  stand  by  thee  stilL" 

Then  thoy  rode  and  came  east  hy  £na&holea,  and 


"  Seeat  thou,  kmsman !  many  speais  stand  up  by  the 
holes,  and  men  with  weapons." 

"  It  does  not  take  me  unawares,"  says  Ounnar, "  that 
my  dream  comes  true." 

"  What  is  best  to  be  done  now  "i"  says  Kolsk^g ;  "  I 
guess  tliou  wilt  not  run  away  &om  them." 

"They  shall  not  have  that  to  jeer  about,"  says 
Gunnar,  "  but  we  will  ride  on  down  to  the  nesa  by 
Rangriver ;  there  is  some  vantage  ground  there." 

Now  they  rode  on  to  the  ness,  and  made  them  ready 
there,  and  as  they  rode  on  past  them,  Kol  called  out  and 
said — 

"  Wluther  art  thou  iiinnii^  to  now,  Gunnar  1" 

But  Kolskegg  said,  "  Say  the  same  thing  farther  on 
when  tliis  day  has  come  to  an  end." 
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CHAPTER  LXII 

THE  SLATIMQ  OF  HJOBT  AND  FOURTEEN  UEM. 

Ajter  that  Starkad  egged  on  his  men,  sJid  then  Uiey 
turn  down  upon  them  into  the  nesa.  Sigurd  Swinehead 
came  first  and  had  a  red  targe,  but  in  his  other  hand  he 
held  a  cutlass.  Guimar  aeea  him  and  shoots  an  arrow 
at  Mm  from  his  bow ;  he  held  the  shield  up  aloft  when 
he  saw  the  arrow  Bying  high,  and  the  shaft  passes 
tbroi^h  the  shield  and  into  his  eye,  and  so  came  out  at 
the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  that  was  the  first  man  slain. 

A  second  arrow  Gunnar  shot  at  Ulfhedinn,  one  of 
Starkad's  men,  and  that  struck  him  about  the  middle 
anpl  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  a  yeoman,  and  the  yeoman 
over  him.  Kolsk^g  cast  a  stone  and  struck  the  yeoman 
on  the  head,  and  that  was  his  deathblow. 

Then  Starkad  said,  "Twill  never  answer  our  end 
that  he  should  use  bis  bow,  but  let  us  come  on  well  and 
stoutly."  Then  each  man  egged  on  the  other,  and 
Gunnar  gimi'ded  himself  with  his  bow  and  arrows  as 
long  as  he  could  ;  after  that  he  throws  them  down,  and 
then  he  takes  his  bill  and  sword  and  fights  with  both 
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hands.     There  is  long  the  hardest  fight,  hut  still  Guimar 
and  Kolskegg  slev  man  after  man. 

Then  Horgeir  Starkad's  son,  said,  "  I  vowed  to  hring 
Hildigunna  thy  head,  Gunnar." 
Then  Gunnar  sang  a  song, — 

"  Tbou,  that  battle-Btcet  dowD  briugetli, 
Scarce  I  trow  thou  speakeat  troth ; 
She,  the  girl  with  golden  anoleta. 
Cannot  oire  for  BUch  a  gift; 
But,  O  serpenfa  hoard  doBpoiler  1 
If  the  maid  must  have  my  head — 
Maid  whose  wriet  Bhioo's  fire*  wreatheth, 
Closer  come  to  craah  of  spear." 

"  She  will  not  think  that  so  much  worth  having" 
sayB  Gunnar ;  "  but  still  to  get  it  thou  wilt  have  to 
come  nearer  I" 

Thorgeir  said  to  his  brothers — 

"  Let  us  run  all  of  us  upon  him  at  once ;  he  has 
no  shield  and  we  shall  have  his  life  in  our  hands." 

So  Bork  and  Thorkel  both  ran  forward  and  wer« 
quicker  tiian  Thorgeir.  Bork  made  a  blow  at  Gunnar, 
and  Gunnar  threw  his  bill  so  hard  in  the  way,  that  the 
sword  flew  oat  of  Bork's  hand ;  then  he  sees  Thorkel 
standing  on  his  other  hand  within  stroke  of  sword. 
Gunnar  was  standing  with  his  body  swayed  a  little  on 
*  "  Bhine'H  Hre,"  a  periphrasii  for  gold. 
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one  side,  and  he  makes  a  sweep  with  his  swoid,  and 
cat^ht  Thorkel  on  the  neck,  and  off  flew  Ub  head. 

Eol  I^'a  son,  said,  "  Let  me  get  at  Eolsk^^"  and 
tiuning  to  Kolsk^  he  said,  «  This  I  have  often  s^d, 
that  we  two  would  be  just  about  an  even  mat«h  in  fight" 

"  That  we  can  soon  prove,"  s&yv  Kolskegg. 

Eol  thrust  at  him  with  his  spear ;  Eolske^  had  just 
alain  a  man  and  had  his  hands  full,  and  bo  he  could  not 
throw  his  shield  before  the  blov,  and  the  thmst  came 
upon  his  thigh,  on  the  outside  of  the  limb  and  went 
UiTOugh  it. 

Eolskegg  turned  sharp  round,  and  strode  towards 
him,  and  smote  him  with  his  short  sword  on  the  th^^ 
and  cut  off  his  leg,  and  said,  "  Did  it  touch  thee  or  not  1" 

"  Now,"  says  Eol,  "  I  pay  for  being  bare  of  my 
shield." 

So  he  stood  a  while  on  bis  other  1^  and  looked  at 
the  stump. 

"  Thou  needest  not  to  look  at  it>"  said  Eolskegg ;  "  tis 
even  as  thoa  seest,  the  1^  is  off" 

Then  Eol  fell  down  dead. 

But  when  £gil  sees  this,  he  runs  at  Gunnar  and 
makes  a  cut  at  him ;  Gunnar  thrusts  at  him  with  the 
bill  and  struck  birn  in  the  middle,  and  Gunnar  hoists 
him  up  on  the  bill  and  hurls  him  out  into  Kangriver. 
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Then  Statkad  said,  "  Wretch  that  thou  axt  indeed," 
Thorir  Eaaterliug,  "  when  thou  sitteat  by ;  but  thy  host, 
and  tather-in-Iaw  f^il,  is  shun." 

Theu  the  Easterliug  sprung  up  and  was  very  wroth. 
Hjort  had  been  the  death  of  two  men,  and  the  Easterling 
leapt  on  him  and  smote  him  full  on  the  hieast  Tlien 
Hjort  fell  down  dead  on  the  spot 

Gunner  sees  this  and  was  swiil  to  smite  at  the 
Easterling,  and  cuts  him  asunder  at  the  waist 

A  little  while  after  Gunnai  hurls  the  bill  at  Bork, 
and  struck  him  in  the  middle,  and  the  bill  went  through 
him  and  stuck  in  the  ground. 

Then  Kolske^  cut  off  Hauk  EgO'e  son's  head,  and 
Gunnar  smites  off  Otter's  hand  at  the  elbow-joint.  Tlien 
Starkad  said — 

"Let  us  fly  now.     We  have  not  to  do  with  men!" 

Gunnar  said,  "  Ye  two  will  think  it  a  sad  story  if 
there  is  naught  on  you  to  show  that  ye  have  both  been  in 
the  battle." 

Then  Gunnar  ran  after  Starkad  and  Tborgeir,  and 
gave  them  each  a  wound.  After  that  they  parted ;  and 
Gunnar  and  his  brothers  had  then  wounded  many  men 
who  got  away  from  the  field,  but  fourteen  lost  their  lives, 
aud  Hjort  the  fifteenth. 

Gunnar  brought  Hjort  home,  l&id  out  on  bis  shield. 
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and  he  vas  buried  in  a  cairn  there.  Many  men  grieved 
for  him,  for  he  had  many  dear  friends. 

Starkad  came  home,  too,  and  Hildigunna  dressed  his 
wounds  and  Thoigeir's,  and  add,  «  Ye  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  not  to  have  fallen  out  with  Gunnar ." 

"  So  we  would,"  says  Starkad. 

CHAPTER  LXIII. 

njal's  counsel  to  gunnab. 

Steinvoh,  at  Sandgil,  besought  Thorgrim  the  Easterling 
to  take  in  hand  the  care  of  her  goods,  and  not  to  sail 
away  from  Iceland,  and  so  to  keep  in  mind  the  death  of 
his  messmate  and  kinsman. 

"My  messmate  Thorir,"  said  he,  "foretold  that  I 
should  fall  hy  Gimnar's  hand  if  I  stayed  here  iii  the 
land,  and  he  must  have  foreseen  that  when  he  foreknew 
his  own  death." 

"  I  will  give  thee,"  she  says,  "  Gudnina  my  daughter 
to  wife,  and  all  my  goods  into  the  bargain." 

"  I  knew  not,"  he  said,  "that  thou  wouldest  pay  such 
a  long  price." 

After  that  they  struck  tiie  bargain  that  he  shall  have 
her,  and  the  wedding  feast  was  to  be  the  next  summer. 
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Now  Gunnar  ridea  to  Bergthorsknoll,  and  Kolskef^ 
vith  him.  Njal  was  out  of  doore  and  his  sous,  and  they 
went  to  meet  Gunnar  and  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome. 
After  that  they  fell  a-talking,  and  Gunnar  said — 

"  Hither  am  I  come  to  seek  good  counsel  and  help  at 
thy  hand." 

"That  is  thy  due,"  said  NjaL 

"  I  have  fallen  into  a  great  strait,'  says  Gimnar, 
"  and  slain  many  men,  and  1  wish  to  know  what  thou 
wilt  make  of  the  matter  1" 

"  Many  will  say  this,"  said  Njal,  **  that  thou  hast  been 
driven  into  it  much  against  thy  will ;  but  now  thou 
shalt  give  me  time  to  take  counsel  with  myselt" 

Then  Njal  went  away  all  by  hiniselt  and  thought 
over  a  plan,  and  came  back  and  said — 

"Now  have  I  thought  over  the  matter  somewhat, 
and  it  seems  to  me  as  though  this  must  be  carried 
through — if  it  be  carried  dirongh  at  all — ^with  hardihood 
and  daring.  Thoi^eir  has  got  my  kinswoman  Thorfiuna 
with  child,  and  I  will  hand  over  to  thee  the  suit  for 
seduction.  Another  suit  of  outlawry  against  Starkad  I 
hand  over  also  to  thee,  for  having  hewn  trees  in  my 
wood  on  the  Threecomer  ridge.  Both  these  suits 
shalt  thou  take  up.  Thou  shalt  fare  too,  to  the  spot 
where  ye  fought,  and  dig  up  the  dead,  and  name  vit- 
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uesaee  to  the  woundB,  and  make  all  the  dfiad  outlaws, 
for  that  they  came  against  thee  with  that  mind  to  give 
thee  and  thy  brothers  wounds  or  awift  death.  But  if 
tiiia  be  tried  at  the  Thing,  and  it  be  brought  up  against 
thee  that  thou  first  gave  Thorgeir  a  blow,  and  bo  mayst 
neither  plead  thine  own  cause  nor  that  of  others,  then  I 
will  answer  in  that  matter,  and  say  that  I  gave  thee 
back  thy  righto  at  the  Thingdjila-Thii^^  so  that  thou 
shonldest  be  able  to  plead  thine  own  suit  as  weU  as  that  of 
others,  and  then  there  will  be  an  answer  to  that  point 
Thou  shalt  also  go  to  see  Tyrfii^  of  Berianeas,  and  he 
must  hand  over  to  thee  a  suit  against  Aunund  of  Witch- 
wood,  who  has  the  blood  feud  after  his  brother  EgiL" 

Then  Srst  of  all  Gunnar  lode  home ;  but  a  few 
nighto  after  Kjal's  eons  and  Gimnar  rode  thither  where 
the  lK>die8  were,  and  dug  them  up  that  were  buried 
there.  Then  Gnmtsr  summoned  them  all  as  outlaws  for 
assault  and  tieacheiy,  and  rode  home  after  that 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


OF  TALGARD  AND  HORD. 


Tiut  same  harvest  Yalgard  the  guileful  came  out  to  Ice- 
land, and  fared  home  to  Hof.    Then  Thorgeir  vent  to 
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see  Valgftrd  and  Monl,  and  told  them  what  a  strait  they 
were  in  if  Gunnar  were  to  be  allowed  to  make  all  those 
men  outlaws  whom  he  had  slain. 

Valgard  said  that  must  be  Njal's  counsel,  and  yet 
every  thing  had  not  come  out  yet  which  he  waa  likely  to 
have  taught  him. 

Then  Thorgeir  begged  those  kinsmen  for  help  and 
backing,  but  they  held  out  a  long  while,  and  at  last  asked 
for,  and  got  a  large  sum  of  money. 

That,  too,  was  part  of  their  plan,  that  Mord  should 
ask  for  Thorkatla,  Gizur  the  white's  daughter,  and  Thor- 
geir waa  to  ride  at  once  west  across  the  river  with  Val- 
gard and  Mord. 

So  the  day  after  they  rode  twelve  of  them  together 
and  came  to  MossfelL  There  they  were  heartily  wel- 
comed, and  they  put  the  question  to  Gizur  about  the 
wooing,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  matoh  should  be 
made,  and  the  wedding  feast  was  to  be  in  half  a  month's 
space  at  MossfelL 

They  ride  home,  and  after  that  they  ride  to  the  wed- 
ding and  there  was  a  crowd  of  guests  to  meet  them,  and 
it  went  off  welL  Thorkatla  went  home  with  Mord  and 
took  the  housekeeping  in  hand,  but  Valgard  went  abroad 
again  the  next  summer. 

Now  Mord  ^»gB  on  Thorgeir  to  set  his  suit  on  foot 
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against  GunsaT,  and  Thorgeir  went  to  find  Annimd ;  he 
bids  him  now  to  begin  a  suit  foi  manslBughter  for  his 
brother  IJgil  and  his  Bona  ;  "  bat  I  will  b^in  one  for  the 
manslaughter  of  my  brothers,  and  for  the  wounds  of  my- 
self and  my  father.' 

He  said  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  tha^  and  then  they 
set  out,  and  give  notice  of  the  manslaughter,  and  sum- 
mon nine  ne^hbonrs  who  dwelt  neatest  to  the  spot 
where  the  deed  was  done.  This  beginning  of  the  suit 
vtiB  heard  of  at  lithend ;  and  then  Gunnar  rides  to  see 
Njal,  and  told  him,  and  asked  what  be  wished  them  to 
do  next 

"  Now,"  says  Njal,  "  thou  shalt  summon  those  who 
dwell  next  to  the  spot,  and  thy  nei^bours ;  and  call 
men  to  witness  before  the  neighbours,  and  choose  out  Kol 
as  the  slayer  in  the  manslaughter  of  Hjort  thy  brother : 
for  that  is  lawful  and  right ;  then  thou  shalt  give  notice 
of  the  suit  for  manslaughter  at  Kol's  hand,  though 
he  be  dead.  Then  shalt  thou  call  men  to  witness, 
and  summon  the  neighbours  to  ride  to  the  Allthing  to 
bear  witness  of  the  feet,  whether  they,  Kol  and  his 
companions,  were  on  the  spot,  and  in  onslaught  when 
Hjort  was  slain.  Thou  shalt  also  summon  Thorgeir 
for  the  suit  of  sedaction,  and  Aunund  at  the  suit  of 
Tyrfing.'* 
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Gtuuiar  how  did  in  every  thing  aa  Njal  gave  jam 
counsel  This  men  thought  a  strange  b^inning  of 
suits,  and  now  these  mattets  come  before  the  Thing. 
Guimar  lides  to  the  Thing,  and  NjaJ's  sons  and  the  sons 
of  Sigfus.  Gunnar  hgd  sent  messengers  to  his  cousins 
and  kinsmen,  that  they  should  ride  to  the  Thing,  and 
come  with  as  many  men  as  they  could,  and  told  them 
that  this  matter  would  lead  to  much  strife.  So  they 
gathered  together  in  a  great  band  from  the  west 

Moid  lode  to  the  Thing  and  Bunolf  of  the  Dale^  and 
those  under  the  Threeosiier,  and  Annnnd  of  Witch- 
wood.  But  when  they  come  to  the  Thing,  they  join 
them  in  one  company  with  Oizur  the  white  and  Geir 
the  priest. 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

OF  FIHE8  AMD  ATONEMENTS. 

GumiAB,  and  tiie  sons  of  Sigfus,  and  Njal's  son^  w^t 
altogether  in  one  band,  and  they  marched  so  swiftly  and 
closely  that  men  who  came  in  their  way  had  to  take 
heed  lest  they  should  get  a  fall ;  and  nothing  was  so 
often  spoken  about  over  the  whole  Thing  as  these  great 
lawsuits. 

Gunnar  went  to  meet  his  cousins,  and  Olaf  and  his 
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men  greeted  him  velL  They  asked  Gnnnar  about  the 
fight,  but  he  told  them  all  about  it,  and  was  just  in  all 
he  said ;  he  told  them,  toc^  what  etepe  he  had  taken 
since. 

Then  Olaf  said,  "  "Tie  worth  much  to  see  how  close 
Njal  stands  by  thee  in  all  counseL' 
'     Qunnar  said  he  should  never  be  able  to  repay  that, 
but  then  he  begged  them  for  help  ;  and  they  said  that 
was  his  due. 

Kow  the  suits  on  both  sides  came  before  the  court, 
and  each  pleads  bis  cause. 

Mord  asked — "  How  it  was  that  a  man  could  have 
the  right  to  set  a  suit  on  foot  who,  like  Guunai,  had 
already  made  himself  an  outlaw  1^  striking  ThoTgeir  a 
blow  1 ' 

"  Wast  thou,"  answered  Njal,  **  at  Thingskala-Thing 
last  autumn  "i" 

"  Surely  I  was,"  says  Moid. 

"  Heardest  thou,"  asks  Njal,  "  how  Gunnar  offered 
him  full  atonement?  Then  I  gave  back  Gunnar  his 
right  to  do  all  lawful  deeds." 

"  That  is  right  and  good  law,"  says  Mord,  "  but  how 
does  the  matter  stand  if  Gunnar  has  laid  the  slaying  of 
^jort  at  Eol's  door,  when  it  was  the  Easterling  that 
slew  him  1" 
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"That  was  right  and  la-wfial,"  saya  Njal,  "  when  he 
chose  him  aa  the  slayer  ^)efoie  witnesses.' 

"  That  was  lawfid  and  ri^t,  no  doubt,'  says  Mord  ; 
*  hut  for  what  did  Gtumar  stunmon  them  all  as  oat- 
laws  I' 

"Thon  ueedest  not  to  ask  about  that,"  says  Njal, 
"  when  they  went  out  to  deal  wounds  and  manslaii^teT.' 

"  Tea,"  Bays  Mord, "  but  neither  befell  Gtumar." 

"  Gunnar's  brothers,"  said  Njal,  "  Kolsk^g  and  Hjoit, 
weie  there,  and  one  of  them  got  his  death  and  the  other 
a  flesh  wound." 

"  Thoa  speakest  nothing  but  what  is  law,"  says  Mord, 
"  though  it  is  hard  to  abide  by  it. 

Then  Hjallti  Sk^gis  son  of  Thnnodale,  stood  forth 
and  said, — 

*  I  have  had  no  share  in  any  of  your  lawsuits ; 
but  I  wish  to  know  whether  thou  wilt  do  something, 
Gunnar,  for  the  sake  of  my  words  and  friendship." 

"  What  askest  thoo  ?"  saya  Gunnar. 

"  This,"  he  says,  "  that  ye  lay  down  the  whole  suit  to 
the  award  and  judgment  of  good  men  and  trua" 

"  If  I  do  90,"  said  Gunnar,  *  then  thon  shalt  never 
be  against  me,  whatever  men  I  may  have  to  deal  with." 

"  I  will  give  my  word  to  that,"  sajrs  Hjallti 

After  that  he  tried  his  best  with  Gunnar's  adversaries. 
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and  brouglit  it  about  that  they  were  all  set  at  one  again. 
And  after  that  each  side  gave  the  other  pledges  of  peace ; 
but  for  Thotgeir'a  wound  came  the  suit  for  seduction, 
and  for  the  hewing  in  the  wood,  Starkad'a  wound. 
Thoigeir's  brotheia  were  atoned  for  by  half  fines,  but 
half  fell  away  for  the  onslaught  on  Gunnar.  Egil's 
slaying  and  Tyrfing's  lawsuit  were  set  off  against  each 
other.  For  Hjorfs  slaying,  the  slaying  of  Kol  and  of 
the  Easterling  were  t«  corner  and  as  for  all  the  rest,  they 
were  atoned  for  with  half  fines. 

Njal  was  in  this  award,  and  Asgrim  EUidagrim's 
son,  and  Hjallti  Skew's  bod. 

Kjal  had  much  money  out  at  interest  with  Starkad, 
and  at  Sandgil  too,  and  he  gave  it  all  to  Gunnar  to  make 
up  these  fines. 

So  many  friends  had  Gunnar  at  the  Thing,  that  he 
not  only  paid  up  there  and  then  aU  the  fines  on  the  epob, 
but  gave  besides  gifts  to  many  chiefe  who  had  lent  him 
help ;  and  he  had  the  greatest  honour  &om  the  suit ; 
and  all  were  agreed  in  this,  that  no  man  was  his  match 
in  all  the  South  Quarter. 

go  Gunnar  rides  home  &om  the  Thing  and  sits  there 
in  peace,  but  still  his  adversaries  envied  him  much  for 
his  honour. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

07  THOBGEIB  OTKELL'S  80S. 

Now  ve  must  tell  of  Thoigeii  Otkell'B  sod  ;  be  grew  up 
to  be  a  tall  strong  man,  tme-hearted  and  guileless,  but 
rather  too  ready  to  listen  to  fair  words.  He  had  many 
friends  among  the  best  men,  and  was  much  beloved  by 
bis  kinsmen. 

Once  on  a  time  Thorgeir  Starkad's  son,  bad  been  to 
see  bis  kinsman  Mord. 

"  I  can  ill  brook,"  he  says,  **  that  settlement  of 
matters  which  we  and  Gunnar  bad,  but  I  have  bought 
tby  help  80  long  as  we  two  are  above  ground  ;  I  wish 
thou  wonldest  think  out  some  plan  and  lay  it  deep ;  tiiia 
is  why  I  say  it  right  out^  because  I  know  that  thou  art 
Gunnai^s  greatest  foe,  and  he  too  thine.  I  will  much 
increase  thine  hononr  if  thou  takest  pains  in  this  matter." 

**  It  will  alurays  seem  as  though  I  were  greedy  of 
gain,  but  so  it  must  be.  Tet  it  will  be  hard  to  take 
care  that  thou  mayst  not  seem  to  be  a  trucebreaker,  or 
peace-breaker,  and  yet  cany  out  tby  point.  But  now 
T  have  been  told  that  Eolsk^g  means  to  try  a  snit^  and 
r^ain  a  fourth  part  of  MoeidsknoU,  which  was  paid  to 
thy  father  as  an  atonement  for  his  son.    He  has  taken 
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up  this  suit  for  his  mother,  but  this  too  is  Guunar's 
counsel,  to  pay  in  goods  and  not  to  let  the  land  go.  We 
must  wait  till  this  comes  about,  and  then  declaie  that 
he  has  broken  the  settlement  made  with  you.  He  has 
also  taken  a  cornfield  &om  Thorgeir  Otkell's  aon,  and  so 
broken  the  settlement  vith  him  too.  Thou  shalt  go  to 
see  Thorgeir  Otkell's  sou,  and  bring  him  into  the  matter 
with  the^  and  then  &11  on  Gumutr ;  but  if  ye  fail  in 
anght  of  this,  and  cannot  get  him  hunted  down,  still 
ye  shall  set  on  him  over  and  over  again.  I  must  tell 
thee  that  Kjal  has  '  spaed '  his  fortune,  and  foretold  about 
his  life,  if  he  slays  more  tiien  once  in  the  same  stock, 
that  it  would  lead  him  to  his  death,  if  it  so  fell  out  that 
he  broke  the  settlement  made  after  the  deed.  Therefore 
shalt  thou  bring  Thorgeir  into  the  suit,  because  he  has 
already  slain  his  lather ;  and  now,  if  ye  two  are  together 
in  an  afiray,  thou  shalt  shield  thyself;  but  he  will  go 
boldly  on,  and  then  Gunnar  will  slay  him.  Then  he 
has  slain  twice  in  the  same  stock,  but  thou  shalt  fly 
from  the  %ht.  ^nd  if  this  is  to  drag  him  to  his  death 
he  will  break  the  settlement  afterwards,  and  so  we  may 
wait  till  then." 

After  that  Thorgeir  goes  home  and  tells  his  father 
secretly.  Then  they  agreed  among  themselves  that  they 
should  work  out  this  plot  by  stealth. 
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CHAPTEE  LXVU. 

OF  THORGSm  BTJlSKAD'B  SON. 

SoMEiTKB  after  Thorgeir  Starltad'a  son  fared  to  Kirkby 
to  see  his  namesake,  and  they  vent  aside  to  speal^  and 
talked  secretly  all  day ;  but  at  the  end  Thorgeir  Starkad'a 
son,  gave  hia  namesake  a  spear  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
rode  home  aiterwards ;  they  made  the  greatest  Mendship 
tbe  one  with  the  other. 

At  the  ThingskalarThii^  in  the  antmnn,  Eolsk^g 
laid  daim  to  the  land  at  Moeideknoll,  bat  Gunnar 
took  witnesB,  and  offered  ready  money,  or  another 
piece  of  land  at  a  lavM  price  to  those  under  the 
Threecomer. 

Thorgeir  took  -witness  also,  that  Gunnar  waa  break- 
ing the  settlement  made  between  them. 

After  that  Ibe  Thing  was  broken  np,  and  so  the  next 
year  wore  away. 

Those  namesakes  were  always  meeting,  and  there  was 
the  greatest  iriendship  between  them.  Kolakegg  spoke  to 
Gunnar  and  said — 

"I  am  told  that  there  ia  great  Iriendship  between 
those  namesakes,  and  it  is  the  talk  of  many  men  that 
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they  will  prove  untrue,  and  I  would  that  Qiaa  wouldst 
be  ware  of  thyselfi" 

"  Death  will  come  to  me  when  it  will  come,"  says 
Gunnar,  «  wherever  I  may !»,  if  that  ia  my  &te." 

Then  they  left  off  talking  about  it 

About  autumn,  Gonnar  gave  out  that  they  would 
work  one  week  there  at  hom^  and  the  next  down  in  the 
iaies,  and  so  make  an  end  of  their  hay-making.  At 
the  same  time^  he  let  it  be  known  that  every  man  would 
have  to  leave  the  house,  save  himBelf  and  Hie  women. 

Thorgeir  under  Threecomer  goes  to  see  his  namesake, 
bnt  as  soon  as  they  met  they  l>^an  to  talk  after  their 
wont,  and  Thorgeir  Starkad's  son,  said — 

*  I  would  that  we  oonld  harden  our  hearts  and  fall 
on  Gunnar.* 

"  Well,"  says  Tboigeir  Otkell's  son, "  every  struggle 
with  Gunnar  has  had  but  one  end,  that  few  have  gained 
the  day  ;  besides,  methinks  it  Bouods  ill  to  be  called  a 
peace-breaker." 

"  They  have  broken  the  peaces  not  ve,"  says  Thor- 
geir Starkad's  son.  "  Gunnar  took  away  from  thee  thy 
cornfield  ;  and  he  has  taken  Hoeidsknoll  from  my 
father  and  me." 

And  so  they  settle  it  between  them  to  fall  on  Gunnar ; 
and  then  Thorgeir  said  that  Gunnar  would  be  all  alone 
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at  borne  in  a  few  mgbtE^  epace, "  and  then  tihou  shalt 
come  to  meet  me  with  eleven  men,  but  I  will  have  as 
many." 

After  that  Thorgeii  rode  home. 

CHAPTEE   LXVIII. 
OF  NJAL  AND  THOSE  NAHESAICES. 

Kow  when  Kolsk^g  and  the  house-carleB  bad  been  three 
nights  in  the  isles,  Thoigeir  Starkad's  eon  had  news 
of  that,  and  senda  word  to  his  namesake  that  be  ebould 
come  to  meet  him  on  Threecomer  ridge. 

After  that  Tborgeir  of  the  Threecomer  basked  him 
with  eleven  men ;  he  rides  np  on  the  ridge  and  there 
waits  for  his  namesake. 

And  now  Gunnar  is  at  home  in  his  house,  and  those 
namesakes  ride  into  a  wood  hard  by.  There  sach  a 
drowsiness  came  over  tbem  that  they  could  do  nai^ht 
else  but  sleep.  So  they  hung  their  shields  np  in  the 
boughs,  and  tethered  their  horses,  and  laid  their  weapons 
by  their  sides. 

Kjal  was  that  night  np  in  ThorolMell,  and  could  not 
sleep  at  all,  but  went  out  and  in  by  turns. 

Thorhilda  asked  Njal  why  he  conld  not  sleep  ? 
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"  Many  things  now  flit  before  my  eyes,"  said  he  ;  "I 
see  many  fetches  of  Gunuai's  bitter  foes,  and  what  is  very 
strange  is  this,  they  seem  to  be  mad  with  rage,  and  yet 
they  fare  without  plan  or  purpose." 

A  little  after,  a.  man  rode  up  to  the  door  and  got  off 
his  hotae's  back  and  went  in,  and  Uiere  was  come  the 
shepherd  of  Thorhilda  and  her  husband. 

"  Didat  then  find  the  sheep  t"  she  asked. 

"  I  found  what  might  be  more  worth,"  said  he. 

"  What  was  that  1"  asked  NjaL 

"  I  found  twenty-four  men  up  in  the  wood  yonder  ; 
they  had  tethered  their  horses,  but  slept  themselves. 
Their  shields  they  had  hung  up  in  the  houghs." 

But  so  closely  had  he  looked  at  them  that  he  told  of 
all  their  weapons  and  wargear  and  clothes,  and  then 
Njal  knew  plainly  who  each  of  them  must  have  been, 
and  said  to  him — 

"  Twere  good  hiring  if  there  were  many  such  shep- 
herds ;  and  this  shall  ever  stand  to  thy  good  ;  but  still  I 
will  send  thee  on  an  errand." 

He  said  at  once  he  wonld  go. 

"Thou  shalt  go'  says  Njal,  "to  Lithend  and  tell 
Guunar  that  he  must  &re  to  Gritwater,  and  then  send 
after  men  ;  but  I  will  go  to  meet  with  those  who  arc  in 
the  wood  and  scare  them  away.     This  thing  hath  well 
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come  to  pass,  so  that  they  shall  gain  notbii^  by  this 
journey,  but  lose  much.* 

The  shepherd  set  off  and  told  Guuuar  as  plainly  as  be 
could  the  whole  story.  Then  Qunnar  tode  to  Giitwater 
and  summoned  men  to  biTu, 

Now  it  is  to  be  told  of  Njal  how  he  rides  to  meet 


"  Unwarily  ye  lie  beT^"  he  says^  "  ot  for  what  end 
shall  this  journey  have  been  made  ?  And  Gonnar  is 
not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  But  if  the  truth  must  be 
told  then,  this  is  the  greatest  treason.  Ye  shall  also  know 
this,  that  Gunnar  is  gathering  force,  and  he  will  come 
here  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  slay  you  all,  unless 
ye  ride  away  home." 

They  bestirred  them  at  onc^  for  they  were  in  great 
fear,  and  took  their  weapons,  and  mounted  tJieir  horses 
and  galloped  home  under  the  Threecomer. 

Njal  fared  to  meet  Gunnar  and  bade  him  not  to 
break  up  his  company. 

"  But  I  will  go  and  seek  for  an  atonement ;  now 
they  will  be  finely  frightened ;  but  for  this  treason  no 
less  a  sum  shall  be  paid  when  one  has  to  deal  with  all  of 
tiiem,  than  shall  be  paid  for  the  slaying  of  one  or  other 
of  those  namesakes,  though  such  a  thing  should  come  to 
pass.    This  money  I  will  take  into  my  keeping,  and  so 
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lay  it  out  that  it  may  be  ready  to  thy  hand  when  thou 
hast  need  of  it" 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

OLAF  TSE  FEACOCE'B  gifts  TO  OUNKAS. 

OuNNAJt  thanked  Hjal  for  his  aid,  and  Njal  rode  away 
under  the  Thieecomer,  and  told  those  namesakes  that 
Onnnar  would  not  break  up  his  band  of  men  before  he 
had  fought  it  oat  with  them. 

They  b^^  to  offer  terms  for  themselves,  and  were 
full  of  diead,  and  bade  Njal  to  come  between  them  with 
an  offer  of  atonement 

Njal  said  that  could  only  be  if  there  were  no  goile 
behind.  Then  tiiey  b^ged  him  to  have  a  share  in  the 
award,  and  said  they  would  hold  to  what  he  awarded. 

Njal  said  he  would  make  no  award  unleas  it  were  at 
the  Thing,  and  unless  the  best  men  were  by  ;  and  iiisy 
agreed  to  that 

Then  Njal  came  between  theim,  so  that  they  gave 
each  other  pledges  of  peace  and  atonement 

Njsi  was  to  utter  the  award,  and  to  name  as  his  fel- 
lows those  whom  he  chose. 

A  little  while  after  those  nam^akes  met  Mord  Val- 
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gard's  son,  and  Mord  blkmed  them  much  for  lia'ving  laid 
the  matter  in  Mjal's  handei,  when  he  vas  Giumai's  great 
friend.    He  said  that  would  turn  out  ill  for  them. 

Now  men  ride  to  the  Althing  after  iheir  wont,  and 
now  both  sides  are  at  the  Thing. 

Njal  begged  for  a  hearing,  and  asked  all  the  best 
men  who  were  come  thither,  what  right  at  law  they 
thought  Gnnnar  had  against  those  namesakes  for  their 
treason.  They  said  th^  thought  soch  a  man  bad  great 
right  on  his  side. 

Njal  went  on  to  ask^  whether  he  had  a  r^t  of  action 
against  all  of  them,  or  whether  the  leaders  had  to  answer 
for  them  all  in  the  snit  ? 

They  say  that  most  of  the  blame  would  iall  on  the 
leaders,  but  a  great  deal  still  on  them  alL 

"  Many  will  say  this,'  said  Mord,  "  that  it  was  not 
without  a  cause  when  Gunnai  broke  the  settlement  made 
with  those  namesakes." 

"  That  is  no  breach  of  settlement,"  says  Kjal,  "  that 
any  man  should  take  the  law  against  another ;  for  with 
law  shall  our  land  be  buUt  up  and  settled,  and  witb  law- 
lessness wasted  and  spoiled." 

Then  Kjal  tells  tbem  that  Gnnnar  had  offered  laud 
for  Moeidsknoll,  or  other  goods. 

Then  those  namesakes  thought  they  had  been  beguiled 
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by  Mord)  and  scolded  him  much,  and  said  tbat  this  fine 
was  all  his  doing, 

Kjal  named  twelve  men  as  judges  in  the  suit;  and 
then  eveiy  man  paid  a  hundred  in  silver  who  bad  gone 
oat,  but  each  of  those  namesakes  two  hundred. 

Kj^  took  Chia  money  into  his  keeping  but  either  side 
gave  the  other  pledges  of  peac^  and  Kjal  gave  out  the 
teims. 

Then  Onnnar  rode  from  the  Thing  west  to  the 
Dales,  till  he  came  to  Hjaidarholt^  and  Olaf  the  peacock 
gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  There  he  sat  half  a  month, 
and  rode  &r  and  wide  about  the  Dales,  and  all  welcomed 
him  with  joyful  bands.  But  at  their  parting  Olaf 
said, 

"  I  will  give  thee  three  things  of  price,  a  gold  rin^ 
and  a  cloak  which  Moorkjartan  the  Erse  king  owned, 
and  a  hound  that  was  given  me  in  Ireland ;  he  is  big, 
and  no  worse  follower  than  a  sturdy  man.  Besides,  it 
is  part  of  his  nature  that  he  has  man's  wit,  and  he  will 
bay  at  every  man  whom  he  knows  is  thy  foe,  but  never 
at  thy  friends  ;  he  can  see,  too^  in  any  man's  foce,  whether 
he  means  thee  well  or  ill,  and  he  will  lay  down  his  life 
to  be  true  to  thee.    This  hound's  name  is  Staa," 

After  that  he  spoke  to  the  bound,  "Now  shalt  thou 
follow  Gunnar,  and  do  him  all  the  service  thou  canst." 
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The  hound  went  at  once  to  Qunnar  and  laid  himself 
down  at  his  feet. 

Olaf  bade  GmuuT  to  be  ware  of  faimBel^  and  said  he 
had  many  enviera,  "  For  now  thou  art  thought  to  be  a 
famous  man  tbTonghont  all  the  land.' 

Giumar  thanked  Kim  for  his  gifts  and  good  counsel, 
and  rode  homa 

Now  Gunnar  sits  at  home  for  some  time,  and  all  is 
quiet 

CHAPTER  LXX 

mord's  counsel. 

A  LITTLE  after,  those  namesakes  and  Mord  met^  and 
they  were  not  at  all  of  one  mind.  They  diou^t  they 
had  lost  much  goods  for  Mord's  sake,  but  had  got  nothing 
in  return ;  and  they  bade  bim  set  on  foot  some  other 
plot  which  m^bt  do  Gunnar  harm. 

Moid  said  so  it  ^ould  be.  "But  now  this  is  my 
counsel,  that  thou,  Thorgeii  Otkell's  son  sbonldest  b^;uile 
Ormilda,  Gunnar's  kinswoman  ;  bat  Gunnar  will  let  his 
displeasure  grow  against  thee  at  that,  and  then  I  vUl 
spread  that  story  abroad  that  Gunnar  will  not  suffer 
thee  to  do  such  things. 

"  Then   ye  two  shall    some  time  after  make  an 
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attack  on  Gunnar,  but  still  ye  must  not  seek  him  at 
home,  for  there  is  no  thinking  of  that  while  the  hound 
is  alive." 

So  they  settled  this  plan  among  them  that  it  should 
be  brought  about. 

Thorgeir  began  to  turn  his  steps  towards  Ormilda, 
and  Gunnar  thought  that  ill,  and  great  dislike  arose 
between  them. 

So  the  winter  wore  away.  Now  comes  the  summer, 
and  their  secret  meetings  went  on  oftener  than  before. 

As  for  Thorgeir  of  the  Threecomer  and  Mord,  they 
were  always  meeting ;  and  they  plan  an  onslaught  on 
Gunnar,  when  he  rides  down  to  the  isles  to  see  after  the 
work  done  by  his  house-carles. 

One  day  Mord  was  ware  of  it  when  Gunnar  rode 
down  to  the  isles,  and  sent  a  man  off  under  the  Three- 
comer  to  tell  Thorgeir  that  then  would  be  the  likeliest 
time  to  try  to  feU  on  Gunnar. 

They  bestirred  them  at  once,  and  fare  thence  twelve 
together,  but  when  they  came  to  Kirkby  there  they 
found  thirteen  men  waiting  for  them. 

Then  they  made  up  Uieir  minds  to  ride  down  to 
Rangriver  and  lie  in  wait  there  for  Gunnar. 

But  when  Gunnar  rode  up  from  the  isles,  Kolskegg 
rode  with  him.  Gunnar  had  his  bow  and  his  arrows 
Q 
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and  his  bill.  KoUkegg  had  his  short  eword  and  wea^ 
pons  to  match. 

CHAPTEE  LXXL 

THE  siathtq  of  thoboeir  otkell'b  son. 

That  token  happened  «  Gunnar  and  his  brotiier  rode 
up  towards  Bangriver,  that  much  blood  burst  out  on  the 
bill 

Kolsk^g  asked  what  that  might  mean. 

Gaooar  says,  *  If  such  tokens  took  place  in  other 
lands,  it  vas  called  'wound-drops,'  and  Master  Oliver 
told  me  also  that  this  only  happened  b^oie  great 
fights." 

So  they  rode  on  till  they  saw  men  sitting  by  the 
liver  on  the  other  side,  and  they  had  tethered  their 
honea 

Gunnar  said,  "  Now  we  have  an  ambush." 

Kolskegg  answered,  "  Long  have  they  been  faithless ; 
but  what  IB  best  to  be  done  now  1* 

"  "We  will  gallop  up  alongside  them  to  the  ford,"  says 
Gunnar,  "  and  there  make  ready  for  Uiem.' 

The  others  saw  that  and  turned  at  once  towards  them. 

Gunnar  strings  his  bow,  and  takes  his  arrows  and 
throws  them  on  the  ground  before  him,  and  shoots  as 
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Boon  as  ever  they  come  wittuD  shot;  by  thftt  Gminar 
wonoded  many  men,  bat  some  be  slew. 

Then  Thorgeir  Ot^ell's  aon  spoke  and  said,  "  This  is 
no  ose ;  let  ns  make  for  him  as  hard  as  we  can.' 

They  did  so,  and  first  went  Aunund  the  &ir,  Thoi^eii's 
kinsman.  Ounoar  hnrled  the  bill  at  him,  and  it  fell  on 
his  shield  and  clove  it  in  twain,  but  the  bill  rushed 
through  Annond.  Angmnnd  Shockhead  mshed  at 
Gtumar  behind  his  back.  Kolskegg  saw  thst  and  cut  off 
at  once  both  Angmund's  1^  from  under  him,  and 
hurled  him  out  into  Bangriver,  and  he  was  drowned 
there  and  then. 

Then  a  hard  battle  arose ;  Gunnar  cut  wiUi  one 
hand  and  throat  with  the  other.  Kolskegg  slaw  some 
men  and  wounded  many. 

Thorgeir  Staikad's  son  called  out  to  his  namesake, 
"  It  looks  very  little  as  thouj^  thou  hadst  a  &tber  to 
avenge." 

"  True  it  is,"  he  answers,  "  that  I  do  not  make  much 
way,  but  yet  thou  hast  not  followed  in  my  footsteps ; 
still  1  will  not  bear  thy  rqnoaches." 

With  that  he  rushes  at  Gunnar  in  great  wrath,  and 
thrust  his  spear  through  his  shield,  and  so  on  through 
his  arm. 

Gunnar  gave  the  shield  such  a  sharp  twist  that  the 
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spear-head  broke  ehort  off  at  the  socket.  Guimar  sees  that 
another  man  was  come  within  reach  of  his  Bwotd,  and 
.  be  smites  at  him  and  deals  him  his  death-blow.  .After 
that,  he  clutches  Ms  bill  with  both  hands ;  just  then, 
Thorgeir  Otkell's  son  had  come  near  him  with  a  drawn 
sword,  and  Gunnar  turns  on  him  in  great  wrath,  and 
drives  the  bill  through  him,  and  lifts  him  np  aloft,  and 
casts  him  out  into  Bangriver,  and  he  drifts  down  towards 
the  ford,  and  stuck  fast  there  on  a  stone ;  and  the  name 
of  that  ford  has  since  been  Thoigeir's  foid. 

Then  Thorgeir  Starkad's  son  said,  "  Let  us  fly  now ; 
no  victory  will  be  fated  to  us  this  time." 

So  they  all  turned  and  fled  from  tie  field, 

*  Let  us  follow  them  up  now,"  says  Kolskegg^  "  and 
take  thou  thy  bow  and  arrows,  and  thou  wilt  come 
within  bow-shot  of  Thorgeir  Starkad's  son." 

Then  Gunnar  sang  a  song. 

"  Reaver  of  rich  riTer-treasnre, 
PInndered  will  oar  purwB  be, 
Though  to-day  wo  wonnd  no  other 
Wftmora  wight  m  play  of  spears ; 
Aye,  if  I  for  a]]  these  sailors 
Lowly  lying,  fines  must  pay— 
This  is  why  I  hold  my  hand. 
Hearken,  brother  dear,  to  me." 
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"  Our  puises  will  be  emptied,"  says  Gunoar,  "  by  tbe 
time  tbat  these  are  atoned  for  who  now  lie  here  dead." 

"  Thou  wilt  never  lack  money,"  aaya  Kolskegg ;  "  but 
Thorgeir  will  never  leave  off  before  he  compasses  thy 
death." 

Gunnai  sang  another  song. 

"  Lord  of  watet-ekatee  *  that  Bkim 
Sea-king'i  fields,  more  good  u  he, 
Shedding  wouoda'  red  stream,  muet  utaud 
In  my  way  ere  I  shall  wince. 
I,  the  golden  armlets'  warder, 
Soakelike  twined  around  my  wiist, 
Ne'er  shall  Aun  a  foemaa'a  iaulchion 
Flashing  bright  ui  din  of  fight." 

"  He,  and  a  few  more  as  good  as  he,"  says  Gmuiar, 
"  must  stand  in  my  path  ere  I  am  afiaid  of  them." 

After  that  they  ride  home  and  tell  the  tidings. 

Hallgerda  was  well  pleased  to  hear  them,  and  praised 
the  deed  much. 

Bannveig  said, "  May  be  the  deed  is  good ;  but  some- 
how," she  says,  "  I  feel  too  downcast  about  it  to  tMnk 
tbat  good  can  come  of  it" 

*  "  Water-Hkaten,"  a  periphrasis  for  ships. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

OF  THE  SUITS  FOR  MANBLADOHTER  AT  THE  THING. 

Thebe  tidings  were  spread  &r  and  wide,  and  Thoi^^'s 
deadi  was  a  great  grief  to  many  a  man.  Gizur  the 
white  and  his  men  rode  to  tbe  spot  and  gave  notice  of 
the  manslaughter,  and  called  the  neighbonrs  on  tbe  in- 
quest to  the  Thing.    Then  they  rode  home  west. 

Njal  and  Gunnar  met  and  talked  about  the  battle. 
Then  Njal  said  to  Gunnar, — 

"  Now  be  ware  of  thyself  ?  Now  hast  thou  slain 
twice  in  the  same  stock ;  and  so  now  take  heed  to  thy 
behaviour,  and  think  that  it  is  aa  much  as  tiiy  life  is 
worth,  if  thou  dost  not  hold  to  tbe  settlement  that  is 
made." 

"Nor  do  I  mean  to  break  it  in  any  way,"  says 
Gunnar,  "  but  still  I  shall  need  thy  help  at  the  Thing." 

"  I  will  hold  to  my  faithfulness  to  thee,"  said  Njal, 
"  till  my  death  day." 

Then  Gunnar  ridee  home.  Now  the  Thing  dtuws 
near ;  and  each  side  gather  a  great  company ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  talk  at  &e  Thing  how  these  suits  will 
end. 

Those  two,  Gizur  the  white,  and  Geir  the  Priest, 
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talked  with  eacli  other  as  to  who  should  give  Dotdce 
of  the  suit  of  manslaaghter  after  Thoigeii,  and  the  end 
of  it  was  that  Gizai  took  the  suit  on  hia  hand,  and 
gave  notice  of  it  at  the  Hill  of  Laws,  and  spoke  in  these 
words: — 

"  I  gave  notice  of  a  aait  for  osBault  laid  down  "by 
law  i^ainat  Gimnar  Hamond's  son ;  for  that  he  roahed 
with  an  onslaught  laid  down  by  law  on  Thoigeii  Otkell's 
son,  and  wounded  him  with  a  body  wonnd,  which  proved 
a  death  wound,  so  that  Thoi^ir  got  his  death. 

"  I  say  on  this  chai^  he  ought  to  become  a  convicted 
ontlaw,  not  to  be  fed,  not  to  be  forwarded,  not  to  be 
helped  or  harboured  in  any  need. 

"  I  say  that  hia  goods  are  forfeited,  half  to  me  and  half 
to  the  men  of  the  Quarter,  whose  light  it  is  l^  law  to 
seize  the  goods  of  outlaws. 

"  I  give  notice  of  this  charge  in  Ihe  Quarter  Court, 
into  which  tMs  suit  ought  by  law  to  com& 

"  I  give  this  lawful  notice  in  the  hearing  of  all  men  at 
the  Hi]]  of  Laws. 

"  I  give  notice  now  of  this  iuit,  and  of  full  forfeiture 
and  outlawry  against  Gunnar  Hamond's  sou." 

A  second  time  Gizur  took  witness,  and  gave  notice 
of  a  suit  gainst  Ounnar  Hamond's  son,  for  that  he  liad 
wounded  Thorgeir  Otkell's  son  with  a  body  wonnd  which 
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was  a  death  wound,  and  from  wiiich  Thorgeir  got  his 
death,  on  such  and  such  a  Bpot  when  Gunnar  first  sprang  oq 
Tlioi^eir  with  an  onslaught,  laid  down  by  law. 

After  that  he  gave  notice  of  this  declaration  as  he 
had  done  of  the  first  Then  he  asked  in  what  Quarter 
court  the  suit  lay,  and  in  what  house  in  the  district  the 
defendant  dwelt. 

When  that  was  over  men  left  the  Hill  of  Iav/s, 
and  all  said  that  he  spoke  welL 

Giinnar  kept  himself  well  in  hand  and  said  little  or 
nothing. 

Now  the  Thing  wears  away  till  the  day  when  the 
courts  were  to  he  set. 

Then  Gunnar  stood  looking  south  by  the  court  of  the 
uien  of  Bangriver,  and  his  men  with  him. 

Gizur  stood  looking  north,  and  calls  his  witnesses, 
aud  bade  Gunnar  to  listen  to  bis  oath,  and  to  his  declara- 
tion of  the  suit,  and  to  all  the  steps  and  proofs  which 
he  meant  to  bring  forward.  After  that  be  took  his  oath, 
and  then  he  brought  forward  the  suit  in  the  same  shape 
befoit;  the  court,  as  he  had  given  notice  of  it  before. 
Then  he  made  them  bring  forward  witness  of  the 
notice,  then  he  bade  the  neighbours  on  the  inquest  to 
take  their  scats,  and  called  upon  Gunnar  to  challenge 
tlie  inquest. 
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CHAPTER   LXXIII. 

OF  THE  ATONEUEST. 

Then  Njal  apoke  and  said, — 

"Nov  I  can  no  longer  ait  still  and  take  do  part 
Let  )18  go  to  where  the  neighbours  sit  on  the  inqueat." 

They  went  thither  and  challenged  four  neighbonts 
out  of  the  inquest;  but  they  called  on  the  five  that  were 
left  to  answer  the  following  question  in  Gunuar'a  favour, 
"  whether  those  namesakes  had  gone  out  with  that  miud 
to  the  place  of  meeting  to  do  Guntiar  a  mischief  if  they 
could  1" 

But  all  bore  witness  at  once  that  so  it  was. 

Then  Njal  called  this  a  lawful  defence  to  the  suit^ 
and  said  he  would  bring  forward  proof  of  it  unless  they 
gave  over  the  suit  to  arbitration. 

Then  many  chiefs  joined  in  praying  for  an  atone- 
ment, and  so  it  was  brought  about  that  twelve  men 
should  utter  an  award  in  the  matter. 

Then  either  side  weut  and  handselled  this  settlement 
to  the  otlier.  Afterwards  the  award  was  made,  and  the 
sum  to  be  paid  settled,  and  it  was  all  to  be  paid  down 
then  and  there  at  the  Thing. 

But  besides,  fiunnar  was  to  go  abi'oad  and  Kolskegg 
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with  him,  and  they  were  to  be  away  three  wintets ;  but 
if  Gunnar  did  not  go  abroad  when  be  had  a  chance  of  a 
passage,  then  he  was  to  be  slain  by  the  kiuBmen  of  those 
whom  he  had  killed. 

Gunnar  made  no  sign,  as  thongh  he  thought  the 
terms  of  atonement  we^  not  good.  He  aaked  Njal  for 
that  money  which  be  had  handed  over  to  hini  to  keep. 
Njal  had  laid  the  money  out  at  interest  and  paid  it 
down  all  at  once,  and  it  just  came  to  what  Gunnar  hod 
to  pay  for  himself. 

Now  they  ride  home.  Gunnar  and  Njal  rode  both 
together  horn  the  Thing,  and  then  Njal  said  to  Gunnar — 

"  Take  good  care,  messmate,  that  thou  keepest  to  this 
atonement^  and  bear  in  mind  what  we  have  spoken 
about ;  for  thongh  thy  fonner  journey  abroad  brought 
thee  to  great  honour,  this  will  be  a  far  greater  honour  to 
thee-  Thou  wilt  come  back  with  great  glory,  and  live  to 
be  an  old  man,  and  no  man  here  will  then  tread  on  thy 
heel ;  but  if  thou  dost  not  &re  away,  and  so  breakest 
thy  atonement,  then  thon  wilt  be  slain  here  in  the  land, 
and  that  is  ill  knowing  for  those  who  are  thy  firiends.' 

Gunnar  said  he  had  no  mind  to  break  the  atonement^ 
and  he  rides  home  and  told  them  of  the  settlement 

Bannveig  said  it  was  well  that  he  fared  abroad,  for 
then  they  must  find  some  one  else  to  quarrel  with. 
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CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

KOLSCBOG  oats  ABBOAD. 

Thsadi  Siofcs*  son  aaid  to  his  wife  that  he  meant  to 
fare  abroad  that  Bimuner.  She  said  that  was  welL  So 
he  took  his  passage  with  Hogni  the  white. 

Gunnar  took  his  passage  with  Ainfin  of  the  Bay  ; 
and  Kolskegg  was  to  go  with  him. 

Grim  and  Helgi,  Njal's  sons,  asked  their  father's 
leave  to  go  abroad  too,  and  Njal  said — 

This  foreign  voyage  ye  will  find  hard  wor^  so  hard 
that  it  will  be  doubtful  whether  ye  keep  your  lives ;  but 
still  ye  two  will  get  some  honour  and  glory,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  Uiat  a  quarrel  will  arise  out  of  your  journey 
when  ye  come  back." 

Still  they  kept  on  asking  their  father  to  let  them  go, 
and  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  bade  them  go  if  they 
chose. 

Then  they  got  them  a  passage  with  Bard  the  black, 
and  Olof  Kettle's  son  of  Elda  ;  and  it  is  the  talk  of  the 
whole  country  that  all  the  better  men  in  that  district 
were  leaving  it 

By  this  time  Gonnar's  sons,  Hogni  and  Grani,  were 
grown  up ;  they  were  men  of  very  different  turn  of  mind. 
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Grani  had  much  of  his  mother'a  temper,  but  Hogni  was 
kind  and  good. 

Guimar  made  men  heai  down  the  wares  of  his  brother 
and  himself  to  the  ship,  and  when  all  Gunnar's  baggage 
had  come  down,  and  the  ship  was  all  but  "  boun,"  then 
Gunnar  rides  to  BergthoraknoU,  and  to  other  homesteads 
to  see  men,  and  thanked  them  all  for  the  help  they  had 
given  him. 

The  day  after  he  gets  ready  early  for  his  jonmey  to 
the  ship,  and  told  all  his  people  that  he  would  ride  away 
for  good  and  all,and  men  took  that  much  to  heart,  but  still 
they  said  that  they  looked  to  his  coming  back  afterwards. 

Gannar  threw  his  arms  round  each  of  the  household 
when  he  was  "  boun,"  and  every  one  of  them  went  out 
of  doora  with  him  ;  he  leans  on  the  butt  of  his  spear  and 
leaps  into  the  saddle,  and  he  and  Eolskegg  ride  awsy. 

They  ride  down  along  Markfleet,  and  just  then  Gan- 
nar'a  horse  tripped  and  threw  him  off.  He  turned  with 
his  face  up  towards  the  Lithe  and  the  homestead  at 
Lithend,  and  said — 

"  Fair  is  tlie  lithe ;  so  fair  that  it  has  never  seemed  to 
me  BO  fair ;  the  com  fields  are  white  to  harvest,  and  the 
home  mead  is  mown  ;  and  now  I  will  ride  back  home^ 
and  not  fare  abroad  at  alL" 

"Do  not  this  joy  to  tliy  foes,"*  says  Kolskegg,  by 
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breaking  thy  atonement,  for  no  man  could  think  thou 
wouldst  do  thus,  and  thou  mayst  be  snie  that  all  will 
happen  as  Njal  has  said." 

"  I  will  not  go  away  any  whither,"  says  Gunnar,  *  and 
30  I  would  thou  shouldest  do  too," 

"  That  shall  not  be,"  says  Kolskeg ;  "  I  will  never  do 
a  base  thing  in  this,  nor  in  any  thing  else  which  is  left 
to  my  good  faith ;  and  this  is  that  one  thing  that  could 
tear  us  asunder ;  but  tell  this  to  my  kinsmen  and  to  my 
mother,  that  I  never  mean  to  see  Iceland  again,  for  I 
shall  soon  leam  that  thou  art  dead,  brother,  and  then 
there  will  be  nothing  left  to  bring  me  back," 

So  they  parted  there  and  then.  Gunnar  rides  home  to 
Lithend,  but  Eolskegg  rides  to  the  ship,  and  goes  abroad. 

Hallgerda  was  glad  to  see  Gunnar  when  he  came 
home,  but  his  mother  said  little  or  nothing. 

Now  Gunnar  sits  at  home  that  fall  and  winter,  and 
had  not  many  men  with  him. 

Now  the  winter  leaves  the  farm-yard,  Olaf  the  pea- 
cock asked  Gunnar  and  Hallgerda  to  come  aud  stay  with 
him  ;  but  as  for  the  farm,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Ms 
mother  and  his  son  HoguL 

Gunnar  thought  that  a  good  thing  at  firsts  and  agreed 
to  it,  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  would  not  do  it 

But  at  the  Thing  next  summer,  Gizur  the  white,  and 
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Qeir  the  Priest,  gave  notice  of  GnimaT's  outlawiy  at  the 
Hill  of  Laws  ;  and  before  the  Thing  broke  up  Gizur  enm- 
moned  all  Gunnai's  foes  to  meet  in  the  "  Great  Rift."* 
He  summoned  Starkad  under  the  Threecomer,  and 
Thorgeir  his  son ;  Mord  and  Valgard  the  guileful ; 
Geir  the  priest  and  Hjalti  Sk^gi's  son ;  Tborbrand  and 
Ashrand,  Thorieik's  sons ;  Eyjul^  and  Aunund  his  son. 
Aunund  of  Witchwood  and  Thotgrim  the  Eaaterling  of 
SandgiL 

Then  Gizur  epoke  and  said,  "  I  will  make  jou  all  this 
offer,  that  we  go  out  against  Gunnar  this  summer  and 
slay  him," 

"  I  gave  my  word  to  Gunnar,"  said  Hjalti,  "  here  at 
the  Thii^  when  he  showed  himself  moat  willing  to  yield 
to  my  prayer,  that  I  would  never  be  in  any  attack  upon 
him ;  and  so  it  shall  be." 

Then  Hjalti  went  away,  but  those  who  were  left 
behind  made  up  their  minds  to  make  an  onslaught  on 
Gunnar,  and  shook  hands  on  the  bargain,  and  laid  a  fine 
on  any  one  that  left  the  undertaking. 

Mord  was  to  keep  watch  and  spy  out  when  Qiere  was 
the  best  chance  of  falling  on  him,  and  they  were  for^ 

*  "  Great  Bift,"  Almannagji — The  great  volcanic  rift,  or  "  geo," 
»8  it  would  be  caJIed  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  which  hounds  the 
plain  of  the  Allthing  on  on«  aide. 
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men  in  this  league,  and  they  thought  it  woiUd  be  a  l%ht 
thing  for  them  to  hunt  down  Gimnai,  now  that  Kols- 
kegg  was  away,  and  Thrain  and  many  other  of  Gunnar'a 


Men  ride  from  the  Thing,  and  Njal  went  to  see 
Guonar,  and  told  him  of  his  outlawry,  and  how  an  on- 
slaught was  planned  against  him. 

"  Methinks  thou  art  the  best  of  Mends,'  says  Gunnar ; 
"  thou  makest  me  aware  of  what  is  meant." 

"  Now,"  saya  Njal, "  I  would  that  Skarphedinn  should 
come  to  thy  honsf^  and  my  son  Hauskuld ;  they  will  lay 
down  their  lives  for  thy  life." 

"  I  will  not,"  says  Gunnar,  "  that  ihy  sons  should  be 
slain  for  my  sake,  and  thou  hast  a  right  to  look  for  other 
things  from  me." 

« AH  thy  care  will  come  to  nothing"  says  Njal ; 
"  quarrela  will  turn  thitherward  where  my  sons  are  as 
soon  as  thou  art  dead  and  gona" 

**  That  is  not  unlikely,"  says  Gunnar,  "  but  still  it 
would  mielike  me  that  they  fell  into  them  for  me ;  but 
this  one  thing  I  will  ask  of  thee^  that  ye  see  ^ter 
my  son  Ht^ni,  but  I  aay  naught  of  Grani,  for  he  does 
not  behave  himself  much  after  my  mind." 

Njal  lode  home,  and  gave  his  word  to  do  that 

It  is  said  that  Gunnar  rode  to  all  meetings  of  men, 
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and  to  all  lawful  Things,  and  hin  foes  never  dared  to  fall 
on  him. 

And  so  3ome  time  went  on  that  he  went  about  aa  a 
free  and  guiltless  man. 

CHAPTER    LXXV. 

THE  RIDlNfi  TO  LITHEND. 

Next  autumn  Mord  Yalgard's  son,  sent  word  that 
Gunnar  would  be  all  alone  at  home,  but  all  his  people 
would  be  down  in  the  isles  t«  make  an  end  of  their 
hajrmaking.  Then  Gizur  the  white  and  Geir  the  priest 
rode  eaat  over  the  rivers  as  soon  as  ever  they  heard  that, 
and  so  east  across  the  sands  to  Hof.  Then  they  sent  word 
to  Starkad  under  the  Threecomer,  and  there  they  all 
met  who  were  to  fall  on  Gunnar,  and  took  counsel  how 
they  might  best  bring  it  about 

Mord  said  that  they  could  not  come  on  Gunnar 
unawares,  unless  they  seized  the  farmer  who  dwelt  at  the 
next  homestead,  whose  name  was  Thorkell,  and  made  him 
go  against  his  will  with  them  to  lay  hands  on  the  hound 
Sam,  and  unless  he  went  before  them  to  the  homestead 
to  do  thia 

Then  they  set  out  east  for  Lithend,  but  sent  to  fetch 
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Thorkell.  They  seized  liim  and  bound  him,  and  gave 
him  two  choices — one  that  they  would  slay  him,  or  else 
he  must  lay  hands  on  the  hound  ;  but  he  chooeee  rather 
to  save  his  life,  and  went  with  them. 

There  was  a  beaten  sunk  road,  between  fences, 
above  the  farm  yard  at  Litbend,  and  there  they  halted 
with  their  hand.  Master  Thorkell  went  up  to  the 
homestead,  and  the  tyke  lay  on  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  he  entices  the  dog  away  with  him  into  a  deep  hollow 
in  the  path.  Just  then  the  hound  sees  that  there  are  men 
before  them,  and  he  leaps  on  Thorkell  and  tears  his 
belly  open. 

Aunund  of  Witchwood  smote  the  hound  on  the  head 
with  his  axe,  so  that  the  blade  sunk  into  the  brain.  The 
hound  gave  such  a  great  howl  that  they  thought  it 
passing  strange,  and  he  fell  down  dead. 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

(Junnar's  slaying. 

GuNNAB  woke  up  in  his  hall  and  said — 

"  Thou  hast  been  sorely  treated,  Sam,  my  fosterling, 
and  this  warning  is  so  meant  that  our  two  deaths  will 
not  be  far  apart" 
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Gtmnar's  hall  was  made  all  of  wood,  and  roofed  with 
beams  above,  and  there  were  window-elits  under  the 
beams  that  carried  the  root  taid  they  were  fitted  with 
shutters. 

Gnnnar  slept  in  a  loft  above  the  hall,  and  so  did 
Hallgerda  and  his  mother. 

Now  when  they  were  come  near  to  the  house  they 
knew  not  whether  Crunnar  were  at  home,  and  bade  that 
some  one  would  go  straight  up  to  the  house  and  see  if 
he  could  find  out  But  the  rest  sat  them  down  on  the 
ground. 

Thoigrim  the  Easterling  went  and  b^an  to  climb  up 
on  the  hall ;  Gunnar  sees  that  a  red  Iditle  passed  before 
the  wiudowslit,  and  thrusts  out  the  bill,  and  smote  him 
on  the  middle.  Thorgrim's  feet  shpped  fnm  under  him, 
and  he  dropped  his  shield,  and  down  he  toppled  from  the 
roof 

Then  he  goes  to  Gizur  and  his  band  as  they  sat  on 
the  ground. 

Gizur  looked  at  him  and  said — 

"Well,  is  Gunnar  at  home  1" 

"  Find  that  out  for  yourselves,"  said  Thoigiim  ;  «  but 
this  I  am  sure  o^  that  his  bill  is  at  home,"  and  with  that 
he  fell  down  dead. 

Then  they  made  for  the  buildings.    Gunnar  shot  out 
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arrows  at  Uiein,  and  made  a  stout  defence,  and  they 
could  get  aotbing  done.  Then  some  of  them  got  into 
the  out  bouses  and  tried  to  attack  him  thence,  but  Gunuar 
found  them  out  with  his  arrows  there  also,  uid  still  they 
could  get  nothing  done. 

So  it  went  on  for  a  while,  then  they  took  a  rest,  and 
made  a  second  on^aught  Oniuiar  still  shot  out  at 
them,  and  they  couM  do  notiiing,  and  fell  off  the  second 
time.    Then  Gizur  the  white  said — ■ 

"  Let  us  press  on  harder ;  nothing  cornea  of  our 
ouslaupht" 

Then  they  made  a  third  bout  of  it,  and  were  long  at 
it,  and  then  they  fell  off  again. 

Gunnar  said,  "  There  lies  an  arrow  outside  on  the 
wall,  and  it  is  one  of  their  ehafta  ;  I  will  shoot  at  t^em 
with  it,  and  it  wiU  be  a  shame  to  them  if  they  get  a 
hart  from  their  own  weapons." 

His  mother  said,  "  Do  not  so,  my  son  ;  nor  rouse  them 
again  when  they  have  already  fallen  off  from  the 
attack." 

But  Gunnar  caught  up  the  arrow  and  shot  it  after 
them,  and  stmck  Eylif  Aunund's  son,  and  he  got  a  great 
wound ;  he  was  standing  all  by  himself,  and  they  knew 
not  that  he  was  wounded. 

"  Out  came  an  arm  yonder,"  says  Gizur,  "  and  there 
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was  a  gold  ring  on  it,  and  took  an  arrow  from  the  Toot, 
and  they  would  not  look  outside  for  shafts  if  there  were 
enough  in  doors ;  and  now  ye  shall  nuke  a  fresh  on- 
slau^t. 

"  Let  us  hum  him  hoiise  and  aU,'  said  Moid. 

**  That  shall  never  be,"  says  Gizur,  "*  though  1  knew 
that  my  life  lay  on  it ;  hut  it  is  easy  for  Uiee  to  find  out 
some  plan,  such  a  cunning  man  as  thou  art  said  to  he." 

Some  ropes  lay  there  on  the  ground,  and  they  were 
often  used  to  strengthen  the  roo£  Then  Mord  said — 
Let  us  take  the  ropes  and  throw  one  end  over  the  end  of 
the  carrying  beams,  hut  let  us  fasten  the  other  end  to 
these  rocks  and  twist  them  tight  with  levers,  and  so 
pull  the  roof  off  the  halL'' 

So  they  took  the  ropes  and  all  lent  a  hand  to  carry 
this  out,  and  before  Gunnar  was  awaro  of  it,  they  had 
pulled  the  whole  roof  off  the  hall 

Then  Gunnar  still  shoote  with  his  bow  so  that  they 
could  never  come  nigh  him.  Then  Mord  said  ^ain  that 
they  must  bum  the  house  over  Gunnar's  head.  But 
Gizur  said — 

"  I  know  not  why  thou  wilt  speak  of  that  which  no 
one  else  wishes,  and  that  shall  never  be." 

Just  then  Thorbrand  Thorleifs  son,  sprang  up  on 
the  roo(  and  cuts  asunder  Gunnai's  bowstring.     Gunnar 
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clutches  the  bill  with  both  hands,  and  turns  on  him 
quickly  and  drives  it  through  him,  and  hurls  him  down 
OQ  the  ground. 

Then  up  sprang  Asbrand  his  brother.  Gunnar 
thrusts  at  him  with  the  bill,  and  he  threw  his  shield 
before  the  blow,  but  the  bill  passed  clean  through  the 
shield  and  broke  both  his  arms,  and  down  he  fell  irom 
the  wall 

Ounnar  had  already  wounded  eight  men  and  slun 
those  twain.*  By  that  time  Gunnar  had  got  two  wounds, 
and  all  men  said  that  he  never  once  winced  either  at 
wounds  or  death. 

Then  G-uunar  said  to  Hallgerda,  "  Give  me  two  locks 
of  thy  hair,  and  ye  two,  my  mother  and  thou,  twist  them 
together  into  a  l3owstring  for  me." 

"  Does  ai^ht  lie  on  it  1"  she  says. 

"  My  life  lies  on  it,'  he  said ;  "  for  they  will  never 
come  to  close  quarters  with  me  if  I  can  keep  them  off 
with  my  bow." 

"Well!"  she  says,  "Now  I  will  call  to  thy  mind 
that  slap  on  the  face  which  thou  gavest  me ;  and  I  care 
never  a  whit  whether  thou  boldest  out  a  long  while  or  a 
short." 

Then  Gunnar  sang  a  soi^ — 

*  Thoi^jrim  Eaeteriing  and  Thorbrand. 
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"  ICach  wlio  hurls  the  gory  javelin 
Hatfa  Home  honour  of  his  own. 
Now  mj  helpmeet  wimple- hooded 
Hurries  oU  my  fame  to  earth. 
No  one  o%nier  of  a  war-ahip 
Oft«a  asks  for  little  things, 
Woman,  fond  of  Frodi's  flow,* 
Wends  her  hand  as  ^e  is  wont" 

"  Every  one  has  somethiug  to  boast  ot"  says  Giuiuar, 
"and  I  will  ask  thee  no  more  for  this." 

"  Thou  behavest  ill,"  said  Kannveig, "  and  this  shame 
shall  long  be  had  in  mind." 

Gunuar  made  a  stout  and  bold  defence,  and  now 
wounds  other  eight  men  with  such  sore  wounds  that  many 
lay  at  death's  door.  Gunnar  keeps  them  all  off  until  he  fell 
worn  out  with  toil  Then  they  wounded  him  with  many 
and  great  wounds,  but  still  he  got  away  out  of  their 
hands,  and  held  his  own  against  them  a  while  longer, 
but  at  last  it  came  about  that  they  slew  him. 

Of  this  defence  of  his,  Thorkell  the  Skald  of  Gota- 
Elf  sang  in  the  verses  which  follow, — 

"  Ws  have  beard  how  south  in  Iceland 
Uannar  guarded  well  himself. 
Boldly  battle's  tbonder  wieldiog, 
Fiercest  foeman  on  the  wave ; 
Hero  of  the  golden  collar. 
Sixteen  with  the  sword  he  wounded ; 
•  Frodi's  flonr,  a  periphnwis  for  "  Kuld." 
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la  the  abode  that  Odin  lovetb, 

Two  before  him  tasted  death." 

But  tliis  is  what  Tbormod  Olaf' s  eon  sang, — 

"  None  that  scattered  sea's  bright  sanbeams,* 
Won  more  glorions  fame  than  Gnnnar, 
So  runs  lame  of  old  in  Iceland, 
Fitting  iame  of  heathen  men ; 
Lord  of  fight  when  helms  were  CTashing, 
Lives  of  foeman  twain  he  took, 
Wielding  bitter  steel  be  sorely 
Wounded  twelve,  and  four  besides." 

Then  Gizur  spoke  and  said,  "  We  have  now  laid  low 
to  earth  a  mighfy  chief,  and  haid  work  has  it  been,  and 
the  fame  of  this  defence  of  his  sltall  last  as  long  as  men 
live  in  this  land." 

Aft«i  that  he  went  to  see  Bannveig  and  said,  "  Wilt 
thon  grant  us  earth  here  for  two  of  our  men  who  are  dead, 
that  they  may  lie  in  a  cairn  here  V 

"  All  the  more  willingly  for  tw(^"  she  says,  "  because 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had  to  grant  it  to  all  of  yon." 

"  It  mufit  be  foT^ven  thee,"  he  says,  to  speak  thns, 
"  for  thon  hast  had  a  great  loss." 

Then  he  gave  orders  that  no  man  should  spoil  or  rob 
anything  there. 

•  "  Sea's  bright  snnbeanjB,"  a  periphrasis  for  "  gold." 
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After  that  they  went  away. 

Then  Thoi^ir  Staikad's  son  said,  "  We  may  not  be  in 
our  house  at  home  for  the  sons  of  Sigfus,  onless  thou  Gizur 
or  thou  Geir  be  here  south  sonie  little  while." 

"  This  shall  be  so,'  says  Gizur,  and  they  cast  lots,  and 
the  lot  fell  on  Geir  to  stay  behind. 

After  that  he  came  to  Hke  Point,  and  set  up  his  house 
there  ;  he  liad  a  son  whose  name  was  Hroald  ;  he  was 
base  born,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Biartey  ;*  he 
boasted  that  he  had  given  Guunar  his  death  blow. 
Hroald  was  at  the  Point  with  his  lather. 

Thorgeir  Starkad's  son  boasted  of  another  wound 
which  he  had  given  to  Gunnar. 

Gizur  sat  at  home  at  MossfelL  Gunnar's  daying 
was  heard  o^  and  ill  spoken  of  throu^out  the  whole 
country,  and  his  dea^i  was  4  great  grief  to  many  a  man. 

CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

GUHNAB  8INGB  A  SONG  DEAD. 

Njal  could  ill  brook  Gunnar's  death,  nor  could  the  sons 
of  Sigfus  brook  it  either. 

They  asked  whether  Njal  thought  they  had  any  right 

*  She  was  a  Bister  of  Thorwald  the  scurvy ,  who  was  dain  at 

Horbebeck  in  GiimsneGH. 
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to  give  notice  of  a  suit  of  maoBlaughter  for  Guunar,  or  to 
set  the  suit  ou  foot. 

He  said  that  could  not  be  done,  as  the  man  had  been 
outlawed  ;  but  said  it  would  be  better  worUi  trying  to 
do  something  to  wound  their  glory,  by  slaying  some  men 
in  vengeance  after  him. 

They  cast  a  cairn  ovot  Ounnar,  and  made  him  sit 
upiight  in  the  cairn.  Rannveig  would  not  hear  of  his  bill 
being  buried  in  the  cairn,  but  said  he  alone  should  have 
it  as  his  own,  who  was  ready  to  avenge  Qunnar.  So  no 
one  took  the  bilL 

She  was  so  hard  on  Hallgerda,  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  killing  her ;  and  she  said  that  she  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  son's  slaying. 

Then  Hallgerda  fled  away  to  Gritwater,  and  her  son 
Grani  with  her,  and  they  shared  the  goods  between 
them ;  Hogni  was  to  have  the  laud  at  Lithend  and  the 
homestead  on  it^  but  Grani  was  to  have  the  laud  let  out 
on  lease. 

Now  this  token  happened  at  Lithend,  that  the  neat- 
herd and  the  serving-maid  were  driving  cattle  by 
Guimar's  cairn.  They  thought  that  he  was  meny,  and 
that  he  was  singing  inside  the  cairn.  They  went  home 
and  told  Sannveig,  Gunnar'a  mother,  of  this  token,  but 
she  hade  them  go  and  tell  Njal. 
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Then  they  went  over  to  Beigthoraknoll  and  told  NjaJ, 
but  he  made  them  tell  it  three  times  oVer. 

After  that,  he  had  a  long  .talk  all  alone  with  Skar- 
phedjnn  ;  and  Skarphedinn  took  his  weapons  and  goes 
with  them  to  Lithend. 

Bamiveig  and  Hogui  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
were  very  glad  to  see  him.  Bamiveig  asked  him  to  stay 
there  some  time,  and  he  said  he  would. 

He  ami  Hogni  were  always  together,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Hogni  was  a  brisk,  brave  man,  well-bred  and 
well-trained  in  mind  and  body,  but  distrustful  and  slow 
to  believe  what  he  was  told,  and  that  was  why  they  dared 
not  tell  him  of  the  token. 

Now  those  two,  Skarphedinn  and  Ht^i,  were  out  of 
doors  one  evening  by  Gunnar's  cairn  on  the  south  side. 
The  moon  and  stars  were  shining  clear  and  bright,  but 
every  now  and  then  the  clouds  drove  over  them.  Then 
all  at  once  they  thought  they  saw  the  cairn  standing 
open,  and  lo !  Gunnar  had  turned  himself  in  the  cairn 
and  looked  at  the  moon.  Th^  thoi^t  they  saw  four 
lights  burning  in  the  cairn,  and  none  of  them  Uirew  a 
shadow.  They  saw  that  Gunnar  was  meny,  and  he  wore 
a  joyful  face.  He  sang  a  soi^,  and  so  loud,  that  it 
might  have  been  heard  though  they  had  been  further 
off 
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"  He  that  lavished  rii^  in  largesse, 

WheD  the  fights'  red  rain-dropB  fell, 

Bright  of  &ce,  with  beart-etriiigB  hardy, 

Sogm's  father  met  hie  iat« ; 

Then  his  brow  with  helmet  shrouding. 

Bearing  battle -shield,  he  spake, 
*  I  will  die  the  prop  of  battle, 

Sooner  die  thao  yield  an  inch, 

Yes,  sooner  die  than  yielA  an  inch.' " 

After  that  the  calm  was  shat  up  again. 

"  Wouldst  thou  believe  these  tokens  if  Njal  or  I 
told  them  to  thee  1 "  says  Skarphediun. 

"  I  would  believe  them,"  he  says,  "  if  Njal  told  them, 
for  it  is  said  he  never  lies." 

"  Such  tokens  as  these  mean  much,"  says  Skarphedinn, 
"  when  he  shows  himself  to  us,  he  who  would  sooner 
die  than  yield  to  his  foes  ;  aud  see  how  he  has  taught 
us  what  we  ought  to  do." 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  nothing  to  pass,"  says 
Hogni,  "  unless  thou  wilt  stand  by  me." 

"  Now  "  says  Skarphedinn,  "  will  I  bear  in  mind  how 
Uunnar  behaved  after  the  slaying  of  your  kinsman 
Sigmtmd ;  now  I  will  yield  you  such  help  as  I  may. 
My  father  gave  his  word  to  Gunnar  to  do  that  whenever 
thou  or  thy  mother  had  need  of  it." 

After  that  tliey  go  home  to  Lithend. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

GUNNAB  OF  LTTHEND  AVENGED. 

I^ow  we  shall  set  off  at  oitce,"  says  Skarphedinn,  **  this 
very  night ;  for  if  they  learn  that  I  am  here,  they  will  be 
more  wary  of  themselves." 

**  I  will  fulfil  thy  counsel,'  says  Hogni 

After  that  they  took  their  weapons  when  all  men  were 
in  their  beds.  Hogni  takes  down  the  bill,  and  it  gave 
a  sharp  ringing  sound. 

Bannveig  sprang  up  in  great  wrath  and  said, — 

"  Who  touches  the  bill,  when  1  forbade  every  one  to 
lay  hand  on  it  ?' 

"  I  mean,"  eays  Hogni,  "  to  bring  it  to  my  father,  that 
he  may  bear  it  with  him  to  Valhalla,  and  have  it  with 
him  when  the  warriors  meet." 

"  Bather  shalt  thou  now  bear  it,"  she  answered,  "  and 
avenge  thy  father ;  for  the  biU  has  spoken  of  one  man's 
death  or  more.' 

Then  Hogni  went  out,  end  told  Skarphedinn  all  the 
words  that  his  grandmother  had  spoken. 

Alter  that  they  fare  to  the  Point,  and  two  ravens  flew 
along  with  them  all  the  way.     They  came  to  the  Point 
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while  it  was  still  nig^t  Then  Uiey  drove  the  flock 
before  them  up  to  the  house,  and  then  Hroald  end  I^orfi 
ran  out  and  drore  the  flock  up  the  hollow  path,  and  had 
their  weapons  with  them. 

Skarpbedinn  sprang  up  and  said, "  Thou  needest  not  to 
stand  and  think  if  it  be  really  as  it  seems.  Men  are  here." 

Then  Skaiphedinn  smites  Tjorfi  his  deathblow. 
Hroald  had  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  Hogni  rushes  at 
him ;  Hroald  thrusts  at  him,  but  Hogni  hewed  asunder 
the  8pear«haft  with  his  bill,  and  drives  the  bill  through 

After  that  they  left  them  there  dead,  and  turn  away 
thence  under  the  Threecomer. 

Skarpbedinn  jumps  up  on  the  house  and  plucks  the 
grass,  and  those  who  were  inside  the  house  thought  it 
was  cattle  that  had  come  on  the  rpo£  Starkad  and 
Thoigeir  took  their  weapons  and  upper  clothing,  and 
went  out  and  round  about  the  fence  of  the  yard.  But 
when  Starkad  sees  Skarpbedinn  he  was  a&aid,  and  wanted 
to  turn  back. 

Skaiphedinn  cut  bim  down  by  the  fence.  Then  Hogni 
comes  against  Thoigeir  and  slays  him  with  the  bilL 

Thence  they  went  to  Ho(  and  Mord  was  outside  in 
the  field,  and  b^ged  for  mercy,  and  offered  them  full 
atonement 
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Skarphedinn  told  Moid  the  alaying  of  those  four  men, 
and  sai^  a  song. 

"  Fonr  who  wielded  warlike  weapoDS 
We  have  bMd,  all  men  of  worth, 
Them  at  once,  gold-gieedy  fellow, 
Thou  ehalt  follow  on  the  spot ; 

Let  na  presa  this  pincb-puTse  bo. 
Pouring  fear  into  his  heart ; 
Wretch !  reach  out  to  Gunnar's  son 
Right  to  settle  all  diBputea." 

"And  the  like  journey,"  says  Skarphedinn,  "shalt  thou 
also  fare,  or  hand  over  to  Hc^ni  the  right  to  make  his 
own  award,  if  he  will  take  these  terms." 

Hogni  said  his  mind  had  heen  made  up  not  to  come 
to  any  terms  with  the  slayers  of  his  father ;  but  still  at 
last  he  took  the  right  to  make  his  own  award  from  Mord. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

tfOGNI  TAKES  AN  ATONEMENT  FOR  GXJHNAR's  DEATH. 

iN'JAL  took  a  share  in  bringing  those  who  had  the  blood- 
feud  after  Starkad  and  Thorgeii  to  take  an  atonement, 
and  a  district  meetii^  was  called  together,  and  men 
were  chosen  to  make  the  award,  and  every  matt«r  was 
taken  into  account,  even  the  attack  on  Gunnar,  thou^ 
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he  was  an  outlaw ;  but  Buch  a  fine  as  was  awarded,  ell 
that  Mord  paid ;  for  they  did  not  close  their  award 
against  him  before  the  other  matter  was  already  settled, 
and  then  they  set  off  one  award  against  the  other. 

Then  they  were  all  set  at  one  again,  but  at  the  Thing 
there  was  great  talk,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  Geir  the 
priest  and  Hogni  were  set  at  one  again,  and  that  atone- 
ment they  held  to  ever  afterwards. 

Geir  the  priest  dwelt  iu  the  lithe  till  his  deathday, 
and  he  is  out  of  the  story. 

Njal  asked  as  a  wife  for  Hogni  Alfeida  the  daughter 
of  Weatherlid  the  Skald,  and  she  was  given  away  to  him. 
Their  son  was  Aii,  who  sailed  for  Shetland,  and  took 
him  a  wife  there ;  from  him  is  come  Eiuar  the  Shet- 
lauder,  one  of  the  briskest  and  boldest  of  men. 

Hogni  kept  up  his  Mendship  with  Kjal,  and  he  is 
now  out  of  the  story. 

CHAPTER    LXXX. 

OF  KOISKEGO  ■.   HOW  HE  WAS  B&PTIZiX. 

Now  it  is  to  be  told  of  £olskegg  how  he  comes  to 
Norway,  and  ia  in  the  Bay  east  that  winter.  But  the 
summer  after  he  fares  east  to  Denmark,  and  bound  him- 
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self  to  Sweya  Forkbeard  the  Dane-king,  and  there  he 
had  great  honour. 

One  night  he  dreamt  tiiat  a  man  came  to  him ;  he 
waa  bright  and  glistening,  and  he  thought  he  woke  him 
up.     He  spoke,  and  said  to  him — 

"  Stand  up  and  come  with  me.' 

"  What  wilt  thou  with  me  1 '  he  asks. 

"I  will  get  thee  a  bride,  and  thou  shalt  be  my 
knight" 

He  thought  he  said  yea  to  that^  and  after  that  he 
woke  up. 

Then  he  went  to  a  wizard  and  told  him  the  dream, 
but  he  read  it  so  that  he  should  fare  to  southern  lands 
and  become  God's  knight 

Kolskegg  was  baptized  in  Denmark,  but  still  he  could 
not  rest  there,  but  fared  east  to  Russia,  and  was  there 
one  winter.  Then  he  fared  thence  out  to  Mickl^arth,* 
and  there  took  service  with  the  Emperor.  The  last  that 
was  heard  of  hini  was,  that  he  wedded  a  wife  there,  and 
was  captain  over  the  Varangians,  and  stayed  there  till 
his  death-day ;  and  he,  too,  la  out  of  this  story. 
*  Constantinople. 

END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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